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PRONUNCIATION 


pxonimeiatioii of titles is indicated by accenting tiieiiraid 
or by respelling it phonetically in italics. In the ^onetio 
spelling, letters are need to indicate the sounds which th^ most 
commoiily represent 

A TOwel is short when followed by a consonant in the same 
syllable, nnless the syllable ends in silent e. 

A vowel is lonp when standii^ alone or in a syllable which 
ends in silent a or when ending an accented syllable. 

S is always soft, and never has the soond of s. 

The formgn sounds which have no equivalent in file Enghsh 
language are represented as follows ; 

BT for the German ch, as in Bach: (Bach, baK). 

N for the French », as in Breton: (Breton, bretoN'). 

0 for the German o, as in Gottingen ; (Gottingen, go'tinp an). 

fi for the German u, as in Bluoher: (BlBcher, bluE'ur). 


Copyriglif 

VPMVTX, MCMXXn. MCMXXm, 
MCMXXIV, MCMXXV, MCMXXW, 
MCMXXVni. MCMXXX, MCMXXm 
MCMXXXin, mCMXXXIV, mcmxxxv 
MCMXXXVI „ 

Thb Uurtro EovciiOM, Iii6 
CHICAGO 


Prmted *ft U, S, Ai 
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CEEOKOliOGY, Iro nol'o ji, the science 
TThich treats of time, and has for its object 
the oirongement and exhibition of historical 
events in order of tune, and the ascertaining 
of the intervals between them. Its basis is 
necessarily the method of measuring or com- 
puting time by regular divisions or periods, 
according to the revolutions of llie earth or 
moon. Uc motions of these bodies produce 
the natural division of time into years, 
months and days 

As there can be no exact computation of 
time or placing of events without a fixed 
pomt from uhich to start, dales arc fixed 
from an arbitraiy point, or epoch, which 
forms the beginning of an era Thus, the 
epoch almost unitcrsnlly in use to-day, as the 
pomt from which all events ore dated, is the 
birth of Christ The letters B. C. and A D. 
(.Inno Domtni, in the se.sr of our Lord) are 
used to designate rcspceiiscly dales before 
and after tlic birth of Christ. Among tho 
GrecLs time was rcchoncd by Olympiads, the 
fonr-jear intervals between succt'snc games, 
and the hcgmntng of their era was approxi- 
mately T7C n, c. The Romans ealeulated from 
the time of the founding of Rome, 753 n o, 
and tlie Mohammedans from the flight of 
Molmmiiicd (<ee Iliyiina). 

CHROIiTTS, also siiclicd Croniis, in my- 
thology was the father of Dcmeler, Hades, 
Hc-tia, Hern, and Po-cidon, whom he al- 
lowed at birth. Rhc.s was Ins wife When 
Zens was horn, Rhea’s scheme «ascd him 

CHBONOAfSTiGB, 7 ro nom'c ter, on in- 
strument for mca-suring time, the nomo not 
.applied, however, to tho ordinary watch or 
clock. It IS a portable timepiece, intended to 
mark timo with great accuracy, and made to 
beat at half-second intervals Clironomcters 
are used in astronomical observations and m 
dcteimming longitudes at sea. 

OEBTSALIS, Iris's Iis, on intermediate 
foim which butterflies assume after they 
cease to be larvae and before they rearii 
their winged, or perfect, state While in the 
chrysalid state, tho animal is rcstmg in 
apparent insensibility, entirely without food, 
though it continues to breathe The chrysalis 
m most eases is protected from observation 
by its color, which closely resembles tho ob- 
ject to which it is attached In the cose of 
moths the larva weaves arannd itself a co- 
coon, in which the change to the pupa stage 
takes place See BvrrEmuz. 

OHB7SA1TTHEMDM, krisanft'kemum, a 


group of plants resembling the asters, com- 
prising herbs and shrubs, and bearing large 
heads of flowers on the ends of the stems or 
branches Twin species ore common weeds in 
Great Britain: tho ox-eye daisy, a meadow 
plant with white ray flowers, and the corn 
marigold, a weed with golden-yellow ray 
flowers. The former is now very common in 
tho United States and Canada. The gorgeous 
chiysanthcmums of the gardens are varieties 
of Chinese and Japanese plants These are 
extensively cultivated in the hot-honses of 
most countries and are remarkable for the 
great variety of form and tho brilliancy of 
color which they show durmg the penod of 
Uicir autumn bloommg. Tho chiysanthemnm 
is the national flower of Japan, and the open 
variety with sixteen ray flowors is the im- 
pcrinl emblem. 

OHB7SOBEBTL, hristo her tl, a variety of 
bciyl that occurs m six-sided crystals which 
arc sometimes compressed. It contains con- 
siderable alumina, has a glassy Instcr and is 
of various shades of green Occasional spec- 
imens nppeor red when held between the eye 
and tho light. One variety forms the gem 
colled eat's-eye, and other varieties suitable 
for gems aro occasionally found, but most 
specimens ore of inferior quality. Chtyso- 
bciyl was known to the ancients os oriental 
topaz and oncntal cbiysolite It is found m 
Ceylon, the Ural Mountains and Brazil, and 
in the United States at Haddam, Conn , and 
at various loeahtics in Maine 

OHBTSOUTEi In/o hie, a mineral com- 
posed of silica, magnesium and iron. Its pre- 
vailmg color is some shade of green It is 
harder than glass, but is less hard than 
quartz, it is often transparent^ sometimes 
only translucent. Tciy fine specimens axe 
found in Egypt and Brazil, and it occurs in 
large quantities in North Carolina. Gem 
varieties are known os olivm and pendot, 

OEBTSOFBASE, Iris'o praee, a stone 
found in small quantities m Germany and 
some parts of America, formerly much 
prized as a gem. It is apple-gieen in color, 
but under the influence of heat it loses its 
brilliance and is therefore not much used 
It is mentioned in the Bible^ and was prob- 
ably known to the ancients. 

OEB7SOSTOM, Johk (about 345-407), a 
Syrian and one of the early Christian fathers. 
His zeal led him to assail worldimess so stren- 
uously in Constantmople that banishment fol- 
lowed, on the way to which he died. 
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CHUB, a liver fish of tiie carp family, 
ilso knovni as dace The body is oblong, 
nearly round, and the head is broad. The 
head and back are grem, the sides are sil- 
very and the belly is white. This flsb fre- 
quents deep holes in rivers shaded by trees, 
but in warm weather floats near the surface 


and furnishes sport for anglers. It is of 
little account as food and rarely attains the 
weight of five pounds. See Dace. 

CEUBOH, a word which in its widest 
sense denotes the whole community of CSiris- 
tians and was thus used by the New Testa- 
ment writers. In a more restricted meaning, 
it denotes a particular section of the Chris- 
tian community, differing in doctrinal mat- 
ters from the remainder, as the Boman Cath- 
olic Church, the Protestant Church, or the 
leading church of a nation, as the English, 
Scotch or French Church. In yet another 
sense, it signifies an edifice appropriated to 
Christian worship. After the conversion of 
Constantine, the basilicas or public halls and 
courts of judicature and some of the heathen 
temples were consecrated as Christian 
churches. When churches came to be spe- 
ciolly built for Christian worship, the forma 
were various, but later the form with the 
cross aisle or transept became common. 
Cbnrdies are classed as cathedral, when con- 
taining a bishop’s throne; collegiate, when 
served by a dean and chapter; conventual or 
minster, when connected with a convent or 
monastery; abbey or priory, when under an 
abbot or prior, and parochial, when the 
charge of a secular priest. 

COTBOH, PBEDBnroK Bdwik (1826- 
1900), an American artist bom in Hartford, 
Conn. He went to New York and in 1849 
was elected a member of the Notional Acad- 
emy. In 1853-1857 he traveled in South 
America. Later he went on an expedition to 
the coast of Labrador and on his return 
painted his great picture. Icebergs, Church 
traveled through the West Indies, Europe 
and Palestine in 1806. His best work was 
the Great Fall at Niagara; otiier works are 
Damascus, Jerusalem and_ The Part^on. 
His pictures are mostly pictorial, and mey 
abound in details, to a fault, but they show 


care and skill. 

CHDBOHILL, Wiwston (1871- ), on 

American novelist whose hooks, dealing wim 
moely American subjects, are often runted 
imong the “best sellers." He wm bom in 
Cl..:..!. T.nn!c£ educated at the United States 


Naval Academy at Annapolis. Churchill was 

for a time e^tor of the Army and Navy 

Journal, and in 1895 

he became managing 

editor of the Cosmo- % 

pohtan Magasine. 

After contributing ^ 

short stories to lead- 

ing magasmes, he 

gained wide popu- 

larity through his 

tnlogy of historical 

nov^, Bichard Car- ’ 

va. The Crisis »nd.^sTO» chobchill 
TheCrosstng. In 

Mr, Crewe's Career and in Coniston he por- 
trayed contemporary political life in New 
England, and in The Inside of the Cup he 
dealt with the rriation of religion- to social 
problems. Inter works were The Traveller in 
Wai^Time and Dwelling Place of Light, 
OEDBOHHiL, WntSTOK LsonABn Srsn- 
OES (1874- ), an English statesman, 

soldier and author, son of the late Lord Ban- 
dolph ChnrchiU. He entered the army in 1895 
and served in India, and then in Egypt. He 
took part in the Battle of Khartum where he 
won a medal for gallant conduct. After aerv- 
ingduring the Boer War as correspondent for 
the London Morning Post, be was dected to 
the House of Commons in 1900 as a Con- 
servative. Having become a member of Ihe 
Liberal party, he was appointed Under Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, holding that 
office from 1905 to 1907. Prom 1908 to 3910 
be was President of the Board of Trade; 
from 1910 to 1912, Home Secretary; in 1912 
he was appointed First Lord of the Ad- 
miraliy in the Asquith Ministry, bring ore of 
the youngest men who ever hrid that post 
3n 1913 Churchill made his sensational pro- 
posal to Germany in regard to a "naval hoh- 
dav." His plan was to have England and 


navies for one year, but before any action 
was decided upon all such plans w^ over- 
turned by the outbreak of the World wan 
Churchill threw himself wholehear^ 
into the struggle, but his conduct of naml tf- 
f airs was much criticized, and “■ WW 
relieved of his office, 
he hrid the unimportant position of (» 
cellor of the Duchy of ‘’“f 

land later reeogmzei i^ tteeiot 
his abffity, and in 1917, wto th^^ 

Geoige Cabinet was reorganized, onuromu 
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irss appointed Hinister of Muniiions 
CliuTchill \ias reelected to Parliament m the 
geneial election of Deccmbei , 1918, and nrhen 
the new Cabinet was organized in January, 
1919, ho was made Secretarj- of the War De- 
partment, iMlh which nas combined the Air 
jlmishy. In 1926, be became Cbnncclloi of 
Ibe Exchequer m the Conscn-ativc Govern- 
ment. 

He has written The liner Var, London to 
Ladysmith iia Pretoria, My African Journey 
and a bio graphy of his father. 

CHUDCHXIilt, Aral;, a port on Hudson 
Baj', the tcniiiniis ot the Hudson Ba}* bianch 
of the Canadian Kational Railwaj The 
Government has constincted docks and a 
large elciator. Shipments of ubcat from 
the Wc«tcm Proiiiices direct to Europe, 
via Hudson B.ay began in 1931 Churchill 
Hirer, wfaicb empties into Hudson Bay at 
this point. IS the most important nrer m 
Afanitobn. It rises m uestcni Alberta and 
passes tliiougli rarioiis lakes or lakclike 
cxpansioiis — the largest being Southern In- 
dian Lake — on its cour-c of more than 1,000 
miles 

CHURCH or ENGLAHD. See Ex’OiiAXD, 
CircRcu or. 

CHURN, a \ cssel used for making butter. 
An early and simple pattern was shaped like 
the loner part ol a cone. A plunger operated 
through a hole in the coi cr stirred the cream 
within until the blitter was scimrntcd from 
the buttermilk. Clinriis of a later pattern 
are now in general use and these secure the 
desired result by rotaiy motion. In creameries 
large ebnnis operated by power arc in use. 
See BtiTTEn; CnuxiERT. 

CHURUBUSCO, ehoo roo boos'lo, Bat- 
tle or, a battle of tho llcxienn War (which 
see), fongiit near the city of Mexico, August 
20, 1847, between 18,000 Americans under 
General Taylor and 20,000 Mcmcans under 
Santa Anno. The Oghting was severe 
throughout one day, the Americans being at 
one time threatened with defeat, but a 
determined counter-attack won an advan- 
tageous position, from whieb tho Americans 
compelled the snrrender of tlie fortress. The 
Mexicans retreated to the City of Mexico. 

CHTLE, hile, an opaque, milky fluid, 
found in the small intestine during digestion. 
It is formed by tho action of the intestinal 
ynices, bile and pancreatic juice, on chyme. 
These juices, being alkaline m character, 
neutralize tlm acidity of the gastric juice. 


Chyle contains the nutnbve portion of the 
food, which IS absorbed by the villi of the 
intestines and corned by the lacteals of the 
tiioraoic duet. 

Related Aniclee. Conenlt the lollowing 
titles for additional inforjnatione 
Chyle Lacteals Thoracic Suet 

Digestion Lymph Stomach 

CHYME, hitne, a thick grayish-white sub- 
stance formed by the action of gastne jnice 
on food in the stomach. The walls of the 
stomach contract in such a way as to chum 
tho masticated food and mix it thoroughly 
with the gastne juice, and the resulting 
clijtne passes into the small intestine to be 
changed into a flmd called chyle (sriiich see). 

CIOADA, si lay'da, more eommonly called 
IiOonsT and Harvest Fly, a large insect, in 
size varying in spread of wings from one 
inch to four inches. Doubtless the eieadaa 
(Latin, eieadtdae) are the noisiest insects m 
the world, but only the moles con be charged 
with disturbing the pence; the females are 
silent. The moles have a long, shrill note, 
produced by vibrating membranes of spedal 
sound organs located on the under side of 
the abdomen. 

The females lay their . 
eggs in (ho twigs of trees or ' 
shrubs, from wliich the 
young drop to the ground 
soon after they arc hatched. 

The long life they live‘s 
underground is not well | 
understood, but Anally the 
pupa crawls out upon the 
trunk of a tree or a spear 
of grass, its skin splits 
open along the back; and 
the full-grown insect 
emeigcs. At flrst the 
wings are merely watery sacs, but in a very 
short time they expand to their full size. 
The most remarkable of the cicadas, and ac- 
cording to the United States Department of 
Agriculture "the most interesting insect in 
tho world,” is tho so-called seventeen-year 
locust, whose larvae spend either thirteen or 
seventeen years under ground, lacking a few 
weeks, in slow development Then millions 
of in&viduals attain maturity almost at the 
some moment and emerge for a noisy and 
strenuous existence above ground, terminat- 
ing in exhaustion and death after about five 
weeks. Durmg that period the fmnales lay 
their eggs by chisdmg grooves in the small 
branches of trees. The larvae reach the 
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ground and in the soil disappear for iheir 
long sleep. 

During their short life above ground, dur- 
ing the months of May and Jun^ they have 
been knoivn to do inealeulahle damage to 
crops, often destroying -with leniarkable 
completeness -within a few hours all gro-wmg 
grain over a -wide area. While pursuing 
their emstenee long years underground, where 
th^ frequently burrow to a depth of several 
feet^ they subsist on the juice of tender tree- 
roots and on nourishment eztraeted from the 
soil 

CICELY, si^e ly, a popular name applied 
to several plants of the parsley family. Sweet 
cicely, or sweet chervil, is a plant common in 
Great Britain and other parts of Burope. 
It -was formerly -used in medicine, and in 
some parts of E-nrope, partioularly Germany, 
it is used in soups. A species of sweet cicely 
is found in American woods from Canada to 
Virginia. 

CICBBO, ais'cro (106-13 b. c.), the great- 
est orator among the Bomans, who lived in 
the stirring period of the dedming republic. 
At one time hailed as the "savior of Borne,” 
his eloquence later caused his banishment 
and finally Ms death by beheading. 

Eis father was a friend of same of the 
leading public men, and Cicero -was assisted 
to the best education available. At the age 
of twenty-five be came forward as a pleader, 
and be soon -won a most favorable reputation. 
In 79 B. 0 . he visited Greece and profited by 
the instmetion of the masters of oratory. 
He also made a tour in Ama Minor and re- 
mained some time at Bhodes, where he visited 
the most distinguished orators and took part 
in their aaerciEes. 

On his return to Borne his eloquence proved 
the value of his Qie^ instmetion, and he be- 
came one of the most distinguished orators 
in the forum. In 76 he was appointed 
quaestor of Sieily, and ho beha-^ witii 
such justice that the Simliaua gratefully 
remembered Mm and requested that he con- 
duct thmr suit against their governor, Verres. 
He appeared against ibis powerful robber, 
and alttin n eh only two of the seven Yerme 
orations were d^vered, Ven^ went into 
voluntary exile. After tins suit Cicero rose 
rapidly in public life, heooming consul in 
the year 63. It was then that he mooeeded 
in defeating flie conspiracy of Cataline, after 
whose fall he received greater honors than 
had ever before been bestowed upon a Eoman 


oitizan. He was bailed as the father of his 
country, and thanksgivings in his name -neie 
voted to the gods. 

Bnt Ciceio’s fortune had reached the cul- 
minatii^ poink The conspirators who had 
been executed had not been sentenced ao- 
oording to law, and Cicero, as diief ma^ 
trate, was responsible for the itr^ulanly. 
Pnbbns Clodins, the tribune of the people 
raised such a storm against Mm that he was 
obliged to go into exile. On tiie fall of the 
Clodian faction he was recalled to Bom^ hut 
he never sncceeded in regaining tiie infiuenee 
he had once possessed. 

In 62 B. 0 . he became proconsul of Cilida, 
a provmee wMdi he admiiustered wifii emi- 
nent sneeess. As soon as Ms term of office 
had expired he returned to Borne, which -was 
threatened -with serious disturbances, owing 
to the rupture between Caesar and Pompey. 
He espoused the cause of Pompey, hut after 
the Battle of Pharsalia he made his peace 
-with Caesar, with whom he continued to all 
appearance friendly and by wbom be was 
^dly treated. 

After the assassination of Caesar he 
hoped to regain his pahtical influence. He 
alUed hhuBelE -with Octavianus and composed 
those admirable orations agamst Antony 
wMch are known as Philippics (after the 
speeches of Demosthenes against Philip of 
Maeedon). Octavianus professed to ente- 
tain the most friendly feeling toward him, 
but when he had possessed himsdf of the 
consulate and formed an alliance with An- 
tony and Lepidus, Cieero was proscribed. 
In endeavoring to escape from Tnseulum, 
where he vras living when flie news of the 
proscription arri-ved, he was overtaken and 
briieaded by a party of soldiers. 

Cicero’s eloquence has always remained a 

model. After the revival of learning be was 

tiie most admired of the anment writers, and 
the purity and elegance of his style -win al- 
ways place his -works in the first 
Boman dassics. Students .of Latin lu h^ 
schools read Cieero in the third yeim of the 
Latin course. SeeBoin!,BuhhMdHMto'Y- 

CH), aid, Thb, a name applied to Buy 
Eodrigo Diaz, count of Bivar 
the^ional hero of Spain. . He to- 
gnished himadf by Ha e^loife m 
S^^Ldinand, Sancho and Alfonso Jlrf 
Leon and Ca^e. His life appe^ to ha^ 

been entirdy spent in flenmwa^ to 

Moors, then masters of » P®” 
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Spain His snord, baimci mid dunking cup 
arc supposed still to be in cM<tcncc and 
are greatly revereneed bj the Spani'-h peo- 
ple. Xunierous lomnnces in which history 
was mingled with the wilde-t fables were 
written nbont him during the .sixteenth and 
sereuteenth centiirie°, and he is the hero of 
a famous tragedy (Z.c Cid) by Corneille. 

CIDER, si'dur, a liquor made fiom the 
luice of apples Tiie apples arc ground and 
crushed until they are reduced to a pulp, the 
juice 15 allowed to run into casks, where 
it is frcclj exposed to the air until partial 
fermentation takes place, when a clear liquor 
of c pale brown or amber color is the re- 
sult. L'nfermented eider is cstensiMil} used 
as a bo\cr.-ice, and it is aNo boilcil to the 
ennsistenej of sirup and used in rooking. 

dEKEDEGOS, the oiii ftrapn^e* the sec- 
ond cits of Cuba is sire, a seaport on the 
soutlicrn const, 130 miles soiithe.ssl of Ila- 
ian.a, with which it is connected hy r.ailway. 
It hns a safe and capacious harbor on the 
Bay of .Tagun. It is among the finest towns 
of Cuba and esporfs sugar, was and timber 
product* Population, 1033, 87,070, 

CIGAR, a ejlmdrica! roll of dried tobacco 
lease.*, from four to six inebC', in length, 
lightly parked, tijijinl at one end, and used 
for smoking The outer leaf, larger than the 
others, 1 ' (ailed the wrapper. The most papu- 
lar tobacco filler for cigar* is called llasann, 
beeanse groim in Cuba and shipped from the 
jiort of Il.atana. The wrapper may be of 
Has ana tobacco or may be of domestic qual- 
ity (groirn in the United State.*) or imported 
from Porto Rico or Sumatra; also both 
wrapper and filler may be of lias ana, or of 
domestic or foreign growUi. 

The output of cigars is more stationary 
than that of cigarettes, nscmging dunng a 
fifteen-year period in the United States be- 
tween 5,000,000,000 and 7,000,000,000 per- 
year, according to internal revenue reports 
(there is a tax on all tob.aeco products). 
Cigarettes arc displacing cigars in popular- 
ity, as is indicated by the constantly increas- 
mg consumption of the former (see Cigab- 
ehe). The largest number of cigars on 
which the ta.x was paid in any one year was 
7,822,330,018 (1023); the smallest number 
since then was 4,703,883,947 (1935). 

The most important eigar-manufactunng 
center in the United States is Tampa, Fla.; 
New York City is second. 

Cigars were first made in the Spanish 


West Indies; for this reason the Spanidi 
language leads yet in populaiiiy for names 
of cigars 

CIGARETTE, a small cylindneal roll of 
tobacco, encased in nee paper wrapper, used 
for smoking The common size is two and 
three-quarter inches m length, more expen- 
shc qiinhtics and lengths reach four and five 
inches Probably no other commodity of 
questionable lainc has ever gamed the suc- 
cess that has attended the cigarette For 
many years its manufactorers (xmtended 
with the wcll-organizcd opposition of sin- 
cere reformers, but these of late hare de- 
sisted fiom (heir efforts in large measure, 
for they rccognirc that they face an almost 
hopeless task in cstablisbmg in the public 
mind a prejudice against the cigarette The 
society that promoted the agitation was in- 
rorpointcd as the Anti-Cigaictte League of 
America, and it was nctne for more than 
thirty years, its present-day successor is the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Anti-(3igarctte Lcagne, 
world-wide, but with dcclming influence. 

Opposition to the cigarette appealed to be 
accoinpIi-.hing results until the years of the 
World War, when soldiers of all countnes in 
camps and trenches found them asailable in 
gieat quantities and declared (hat nothmg 
else they could purchase soothed shattered 
lien oils forces so completely Bo that as it 
may, millions of young men returned home 
after the war witli the cigarette habit firmly 
fixed Figures attest the truth of the above 
statement In the year 1921 manufacturers 
paid taxes on an output of 45,065,323,000 
cigareltcs in the United States the largest 
number cicr made up to that time in any 
year The year of greatest productian smee 
then was 1934, when 212,781,000,000 were 
made The depression yeais forced consump- 
tion down from former high peaks, but in no 
year there were fewer than 114,000,000,000 
sold. 

To protect children from the injurious 
effects of cigarette-smokmg, about a dozen 
states of the American Union prohibit sale 
to mmors. 

n n.TA , sil'e a, small, generally mioroseopic, 
hairlike projections found on the inner sur- 
face of some organa of the body. They are 
found m the nasal passages, except where the 
olfactory nerve is distnbuted, on the upper 
surface of the soft palate, m the Eustachian 
tube and the tympanum, in the larynx, ex- 
cept over the vocal cords, and m every tmy 
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division of the bronchi. These eilut have a 
constant rapid motion, vrhich produces a con- 
iinnous current always in the same direction 
on the same surface. See Bronchi, Longs. 

OIMBBI, stm'bn, a warlike tnbe of an- 
cient Europe, who, with the Teutons, began 
the great Gteiinanie migration southward into 
Bomau temtory. The movement began in 
the year 113 B. c. After several years of 
wandermg, and meeting and defeating a 
Boman army, thc^ entered Gaul, where they 
were joined by the Teutons. Together they 
moved toward Italy. But the Boman legions, 
under their great general Marius, m two de- 
cisive battles, at Aiz (102 b c ) and at Ver- 
celli (101 B. c.), utterly defeated them. 

CIMXilBBIAlTS, am me' n one, a semi- 
mytbioal tribe that once lived m a region 
“not visited by the sun.” From this statement 
the phrase “Cimmerian gloom” origmated. 
This tnbe is mentioned by Homer in the 
Odyaaey. Herodotus says that they inhab- 
ited the Crimea in southern Bnssia and were 
driven out by the Scythians They came 
finally into a district west of the Halys Eiver 
in Asia Minor, where they ravage the coun- 
try, m the seventh century, b. 0. 

CINOHOHA, mn ko'na, an important 
genua of plants belonging to the madder 



family. They are trees, dirubs or herbaorons 
plants, with simple, opposite leaves. The 
fruit IS dry. The plants are found atoost 
exclusively in the tropics, and many of the 


species are of great medicmal importance; 
from one of them quinine is produced. The 
bark is taken oS in stnps, hmgitudmally; it 
is m time- renewed by natural growth. 
Cmohona plants have been taken from Fern, 
Bieir native home^ and they are now cul- 
tivated m large plantations m Ceylon, 
Indm, Java and other tropical countries. 
See Quinine, Peruvian Babe 

niOmiTATI, am sin not' t 
I ' Ohio, the county seat of 
|\ -/ Hamilton County and ihe 
I largest city on the Ohio 
Biver below Fittsbnr^ 
The city is 263 miles 
southwest of Cleveland, 
and 270 miles southeast of 
Chicago. Kew York City 
is 764 miles northeast 
Until a few years after 
1890 it was the largest 
city in the state. Its snb- 
nrba have grown rapidly, 
and withm an hour’s nde 
from the center of the 
city there Uve more than 
a milli on people 
The 1920 censns gave 
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Cincinnati 401,247 people, and that of 1930 
increased the number to 451,160, a gain of 
over twelve per cent in ten years 

Cmcinnati lies along the north bank of the 
Ohio Elver, opposite the month of lacking 
Elver; the low land near the water gradually 
slopes upward for a short distance; tbere 
is then a large area of level ground, upon 
which the business section is bnilt, back of 
this to the north nse hills of beauiy, wl^ 
the people have built thousands of me 
homes Low water mark at the river is ma 
feet above sea level; the hills nse from 420 
feet to 625 feet above this low water 1^. 

OommercB and Traasportatioii. Cincin- 
nati has eight railroads of importance ^ 
the Union Terminal near the 
the passenger traf6o of the Cleveland, - 
omnati, Chicago & Samt Lonm, 
peake & Ohio, the Cmcmnati Bouth^ the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. The principal ImM having 
Btations are the Penneylvaim Lmes, TO 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Cmcmnati, ^ 
anon and Northern. The Cmcinnah S^- 
em, 338 maes m length and opem^ ^ 
lease into the South by the Soufliem Bail 
way; is, owned by ibe city* 
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The Ohio Hiver is a great avenue of com- 
merce; boats piy between Cincinnati and all 
unportant river ports from Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans Electne railways connect the 
city with all the neighboring suburban dis- 
tnctS/ aud also with the cities aud villages on 
the Kentucky side of the nier. Here con- 
verge the Atlantie-Pacific Highway and the 
Dine Highway, and others of less importance 
The municipal and five other airparts render 
complete air service. 

There are more than 2,200 industrial es- 
tablishments in the city and suburbs, which 
produce manufactures to tho value of near- 
ly $7,000,000 eiei^* week. Almost every 
article known to tiadc is made, and Cm- 
cinnati also has industries found in few 
other cities. In this latter class is the famous 
Rookwood pottery works in the. northwest- 
ern part of the town. The best-advertised 
soap made in America is a Cinciunati prod- 
uct, the leading playing-card factory in the 
world is here, ns is the mam fnctoiy of the 
greatest sectional bookcase company 

Streets and Buildings. Gincizmati boasts 
the tallest building between New York City 
and Seattle, in the forty-five story Carew 
Tower, visible for miles in all directions The 
Federal building, erected at a cost of -fS,- 
000,000, is the location of the custom house, 
F edeiel courts and United States officials for 
the local district. The Union Terminal, cost- 
ing $41,000,000, IS a unique and beautiful 
structure. Other bmldings of note arc tlie 
Hamilton County Court House, post office, 
the city hall, tuberculosis and contagious 
disease hospitals, and the House of Refuge 
for wayward boys and girls. 

hlany fine hotels have been built in recent 
years, and the cify is well supplied witb clubs. 
Of churches, the most pretentious is probably 
Saint Peter’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, with 
a spire 224 feet high Sunt Paul's Methodist 
Church, two Presbyterian churches, and the 
Jewish Synagogue are notable buildmgs 

The intersection of Fifth and Tine streets 
may be considered as being in the heart of the 
retail business section The city hall is sis 
blocks north and west, the post office is one 
block east. The finest pubhc work of art 
in the dfy is the Tyler-Davidson Fountain, 
m Fountun Square. This is of bronze and 
was cast in the royal foundry of Munich at 
a cost of $200,000. The city also has an 
equestrian statute of President William 
Henry Harrison and statnes of Garfield and 


Lincoln, and m Spring Grove Cemeteiy is a 
magnificent bronze statue erected m memory 
of the soldiers who fell in the Civil War. 

Bndges. There is a large suspension 
Iwdge between the city and Covington, on 
the Kentucky side of the nver, built m 1867 
at a cost of $1,800,000 and reconstructed in 
part just before 1900 at a cost of $500,000. 
It is 2,1 63 feet long, is 106 feet above low- 
water mark, and has a central span of 1,057 

feet Two iron bndges connect the eity with 

l^wport, Ky , which lies along the nver east 
of Coiington, one is called Central bndge, 
and across the other runs the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad The Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Cmcinnati Southern cross into Ken- 
tucky on bndges farther west 

The Park System. Much attention has 
been giicn to tho adornment of the city hy 
dcvclopmg the existing park system In 
1907 a comprehensive plan for parks was 
adopted, new areas were purchased and 
parked, and now Cmcmnab has over 3,400 
aeres in public parks The largest is Mount 
Airy Forest, 1,100 acres; Ault Park has 205 
acres; Burnet Woods, 170 aeres, Victory 
Parkway, 84, Mount Storm, 67; Mount Echo, 
51, and Parker’s Woods, 35 aeres. Alms 
Park, 65 acres; Eden Park, 210 acres. 

Education and the Arts. Cmcuinati is 
one of the few cities of the world that offers 
education under municipal control from the 
kindcrgaiten through the university The 
University of Cmcmnati (see CmomiuTi, 
Ukivehsitt of) is owned by the city, its 
buildings are m Burnet Woods One of 
the foremost Jewish institutions m the 
United States is Hebiew Union College, the 
Roman Catholics have two important schools 
in Saint Joseph’s and Saint Xavier’s col- 
leges The Mechanic’s Institute is a strong 
techmeal mstitution. The women of the oily 
founded Ihe Art Museum and Art School, 
which has several large buildmgs In music, 
Cmcmnati stands preeminent Its Symphony 
Orchestra has an international reputation 
The Conservatory of Music and the College of 
Music have a high standing Entertainment 
by radio is afforded by five broadcasting sta- 
tions in the Cmcmnati metropolitan area, the 
WLW 600,000-watt station bemg the most 
powerful in the country The Cmcmnati 
Zoological Gaidens, with barless cages, is 
one of the oldest and finest The Museum of 
Natural History has a remarkable collectian 
of relics of the Mound Builders (which see). 
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Historical. The site of the C 1 I 7 of Ciu- 
eiimati was first viated 1 ^ Gleorge Bogeis 
dark in 1780, the first settlement was made 
in 1788, and the following year Fort Wash- 
ington was bnilt. Li 1790 Hamilton Conniy 
was organized, and Cineinnati became the 
connty seat. At this time it was given its 
present name by General Samt Clair, in 
honor of the Society of the Cmeinnati (See 
CiNcnra-axi, Soonmr or the) . In 1802 it was 
incorporated as a town, and in. 1819 it was 
organized mto a mfy. The city continued to 
increase m importance and population. The 
city has suffered from frequent floods, which 
have caused much damage in the portion of 
the town neat the river. The last flood was 
in 1913. In 1911 the movable Fembank Dam, 
the largest in the world at the tune, was 
completed;^ it is adding much to the commer- 
cial importance of the city. 

The mty is governed on the city-manager 
plan, the mty manager being selected by the 
city conned. 

OmOINHATI, Sochet; oe the, a patnotie 
sodety organized by George Was^gton and 
his officers in the Continental army, while at 
Fiahkill, on the Hudson Biver, Hay 13, 1783. 
Membei^ip m the society was accorded to 
all Continental officers who had served three 
years or who had bean honorably discharged, 
and also to the eldest nude descendants of 
such officers. The society had thirteen 
branches, one in each of the original thirteen 
commonwealths, and its first meeting was held 
at Philadelphia in May, 1784. Washington 
was the first president of the sodety; Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the second. Owing to 
serious opposition to the pniToses and 
methods of the organization, which w^ be- 
lieved by many persons to be subversive of 
the principles of democracy upon which the 
new republic was organized, tte Sooiely of 
the CmcinnaJd soon declined in influen^ and 
for many years after about 1830 it was 
practically dormant In 1893, however, a 
revival began. Its hereditary living members 
number about 1 , 000 . 

OIHGINKATi; UinvERsnrr op, an insbta- 
tion of higher learning at Cindnnati, Ohio, 
founded on bequests made by Charles Mc- 
Ttfickim in 1868, and by grants made sub- 
sequently by the mty. It is Btriofly a munic- 
ipal universiiy, and is under the excli^ 
control of the dty of ^^ati. Ke 
university was open for instrnobon in 18M. 
At present it comprises tiie following depart- 


ments: the colleges of hberal arts, engineer- 
ing, law and mediome, a teachers’ college, a 
graduate department end a technical school 
The Chnical and Pathological School of tiie 
Cinoiunati Hospital and the Ohio College of 
DenM Surgery are affiliated wiffi lie uni- 
versity. The foenliy numbers more than 
600, and lie student enrollnient noimally is 
nearly 10,000. There is a hbraiy of over 
100,000 volumes. Close connection is mam- 
tained between tie mty departments and tie 
university, especially in the Adds of engi. 
neering, i^emistiy and ravics. 

OIHCHTN'ATUS, sinama'tus, Lvcivs 
Qdihiius, a wealthy patrician of the eady 
^ys of tie Roman Bepnblie. He violently 
opposed, dniing his consnlaliip, tie passage 
of the law for the eqiudization at law of 
patncians and plebeians. When, in 458 n. 0 , 
MinucinB, the consul, was surrounded hy tie 
Aequins, the messengers of the Senate found 
CincinnatiiB at work on his farm when they 
came to summon him to the dietatoiship. He 
rescued the army from its peril, marched to 
Rome laden with spoil and then letumed 
quietly to his form. At the age of dghty he 
was again appointed dictator, to oppose the 
ambitions designs of Spurius Haelins. 

“OincinnatuH of tia West.” Geor^ 
Washington was honored with this titl^ it 
having first been applied to him by Lord 


Byron. 

OINDEBBIJiA, smdereVa, the title of 
one of the oldest and best-loved fairy tales. 
Cinderella, the heroine, who was ill treated 
by an. unkind stepmother and two envious 
steptisters, earned her name because she 
bad to sit among the cmdew in the chim- 
ney comer. When the prmce of the kmgdom 
gave a wonderful ball, good fortune came 
to her, for bar fairy godmother, in the 
guise of a witch, changed her ragged d^ 
into a beautiful gown, and out of a pumpm 
and rates she created a splendid^ coach, 
horses and coaehman. With tiiis beautiful 
equipment she attended lie ball 

In the ballroom Cinderella lost her glam 
slipper, which the prince secured. At last 
he identified her with it, and they 
happily married. Hays and .jiffisa ^ 
been based on this old tale, whiA has nevff 
lost its charm for young or old. 
of the story was known to the a^ent EOT 
tians and to the Gredia. ^e EngiiA ^ 
sions were adapted from the story as 
by Charles Peiranlt, a French writer. 
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OIXXBABIA, stnerc^reah, a genna of 
plants consisting of herbs or small shmhs, 
mth small-sized heads of flowers They were 
flist found in Sonth Afnea The name is 
derived from the lower leaves, which are of 
ashy appearance. A number of speciea are 
cultivated for garden purposes, and from 
these an almost endless variety of blossoms of 
many different colors have been evolved. 
They are a favorite hothouse plant. Purple, 
red, and purple and white are the prevailing 
colors of these popular aster-lihe flowers 
OHHTA, se'na, Lxroiua CoairELina, an 
eminent l^man, a follower of Manus. Ob- 
taining the consulship in 87 b c , after the 
expulsion of Manns from Borne, he im- 
peached Sulla and endeavored to secure the 
recall of Manus. Dnven from the mty, he 
jomed Manus and soon gained possession of 
Home The fnends of Sulla were massacred, 
and Ginna and Marius made themselves con- 
suls, 86 B. 0 . After the death of Manus the 
army refused to follow Cinna against Sulla 
and put him to death in 84 B. 0. See Maetos 
OnmABAE, sin'Kfl bdlir, red sulphide of 
mercury, the prmcipal ore from which 
mercury is 
obtained, oc- 
cnrring 
abundantly 
in Spain, 

C alifomia, 

Cbma, Aus 
tria, Bussia, 

Peru and 
South Af- 
rica. It IS of 
a cochmeal- 
r e d color, 
and it is 
used as a 
paint under 
the name 
i s r m ilton. 

See Meb- 
CUBT 

OINITA- 
UOH, stn's 
man, a 
pleasing 
e 0 ndiment, 
popular 
with cooks 
for certmn 

pastnes and ^ , ^ 

confcciinns In its nahve state it is the bark 
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of the under branches of a species of laurel, 
which IS chiefly found m Ceylon, but grows 
also in other parts of the East Ihdies The 
tree attains the height of twmity or thirty 
feet, has oval leaves, pale yellow flowers and 
acom-shaped fruit The Ceylonese bark 
their trees in Apnl and November. The 
bark ends up mto rolls or quills in the 
process of drymg and the smaller quills are 
introduced mto the larger ones for shipment 
These are later assorted accordmg to quality 
by tasters and are made mto bundles. An oil 
of cmnamon is prepared m Ceylon, but the 
oil of cassia is generally substituted for it, 
mdeed, the cassia bark is often substituted 
for cinnamon, to which it has some resem- 
blance, although m its quahties it is' much 
weaker. The leaves, the frmt and the root 
of the cmnamon plant all yield oil of cm- 
namon, a dmg of considerable value. 

OUtCASSI^ strkath'ea, a region of 
European Bussia, eztendmg along the east- 
ern shore of the Black Sea It became 
Russian m 1829 The prmcipal souree of 
wealth in the district is petroleum. 

Circassians, the name of the people who 
inhabit Circassia Both the men and women 
are noted for their physical perfection, and 
although they are somewhat dark flie women 
for scores of years, until recently, have been 
sold mto Turkish harems The rehgion of 
the higher class is Mohammedan, but the 
lower classes are drifting away from the 
strict letter of the faiih, and therr belief is 
half Christian. They number about 150,000. 

OmCE, suf'se, a fabled sorceress of Greek 
mythology, who lived m the island of Aeaea, 
represented by Homer as havmg conve^d 
the companions of Ulysses mto swme, after 
having caused them to partake of an en- 
chanted beverage Milton, m Oomus, refras 
to the fable thus- 


Who knows not Circe, 

me Unnahtor o£ the Son, whose charmoS cun 
Whoever tested, lost his uprisht shape, 

fell into a sroveling swine’ 


IvBSBS, under the guidance of Merely, 
Bted her enchantments and compelled her 
■estore his compMiions . • a 

XBOIiE, s«/irt, a plane figure contamed 
one hne, called the drmmference, which 
n drawn that aH its points are equ^ 
ant from a certain pomt withm, oalled 
canter. The diameter of ^ 

, drawn through the center and termmat- 
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ing at the circnmference. The radius is ose- 
liHlf the diameter. A 
great circle is one on 
a sphere, whose cen- 
ter coincides with 
that of the sphere. 

All other circles on a 
sphere are small 
circles. 

People who have 
studied higher mathe- 
matics have proved 
that the diameter of a circle multiplied by 
3J4169+ will give the circumference. Boys 
and girls can prove this is a simple way. 
Measure the distance around a d nuhi n g cup, 
a pan and a pail, then measure the diameter 
at the same pomts. Divide the oircumfffi- 
enoe by the diameter and the quotient will 
be found m each case to be about 3-^, or 
3.14169+. There is always this same rela- 
tion between diameter and carcumferenoe. 

The area of a circle cannot be demon- 
strated in the same way by boys and girls, 
but when they have studied geometery they 
will learn that the area equals the radius 
(half of the diameter) multiplied by itself 
and this product multiphed by 314169+. 
In other words, the area equals the square 
of the radius tunes 3.14169+. Sea Mbk- 
SDBATIOH, subhead Circle. 

OIBOTTIiA'TIOIT, the flowing of the blood 
through the arteries, veins and oapiUarira, 
whereby the body tissues are provided wito 
nourishment. Arterial blood leaves the iKt 
ventricle of the heart, flowing through the 
aorta and its branches, which carry it to ^ 
parts of the body except the lim^. It 
passes through the capillaries, gimiig up 
oxygen and taking carbonic acid, then 
through the vans, returning to the heart 
through two large veins that pour their con- 
tents into the right auride of fte heaA 
This auride contracts, forcing the b^d into 
the' right ventride, which in turn forcM it 
into arteries, that carry it to the lungs, where 
it gives up carbonic add and receivffl 
Pour pulmonary' vans cany lie bh^ 
from the lungs to the laft_ aunete, whi* 
forces it into the left ventnde, whence we 
^^e^Ldtotraceit. The mrailation from 
the right side of the heart tl^h the lungs 
to the left side of the heart is tte 

pulmonary cinwlotton, ^3 to 

^ dde of iJie heart through the body to 

tte i%ht side, .the spatcMto e»rc«l«t»on. A- 


portion of the blood in the mtestmes is ear- 
ned through the portal vem to the hver, 
where, after passing through a flue network 
of capillaries, it is earned through the 
hepatia vdna to one of the large vans of 
the systemic circulation. This is called the 
portai eircttlatton. A drop of blood makes 
the round from the left ventnde and back to 
it in about thirty seconds. 

Although Gialen, who had observed the 
opposite directions of the blood in the ar- 
teries and veins, may be said to have been 
upon the very point of discovermg the cir- 
culation, Wilham Harvey in 1628 pointed 
out the conneetioiis between the heart, ar- 
teries end veins, the reverse directioiis taken 
by the blood in the different vessels, the 
arrangements of valves in the heart and 
veins so that the blood could flow only in 
one direction, and the neccsdty of the re- 
turn of a la^ proportion of blood to the 
heart to maintiun the supply. In 1661 Mal- 
pighi with a microscope examined the dren- 
lation in the web of a frog’s foot and showed 
that the blood passed from artenes to veins 

by capillaries. 

Belated ArUclee. Conenlt the tollowlag 
titles tor additional Information! 

Aorta Arteries He^ 

Blood Capillaries Veins 

OIB'CTJS. Among the ancient Romans 
a circus was a long building without a roo^ 
in which public chariot races, eriubitions ol 
pugilism and wrestling and other gams took 
place. It was rectangular, except ttat one 
short side formed a half-circle; on both sidra 
and on the semioircular end were m^tots 
of the spectators, in tiers doping backwm^ 
On the outside the dreus was snnoundto 
with colonnades, ganeries, shops and pubhc 

places. There were eight or ten ciro™^ 

Lme of which the largest was the Cam 
Eiui feet long and fee^ 
oSe, acmrding to Pliny, 

260.000, and according to 

385.000, spectators. At 
hut'few’v^ges of 

of CaracaUa is in the best P 
The games celebrated in three 
tained great importore ^ 

Some of them were feats 

edebrated to-day-^races, gyt^ 

etc , with nmn of high tee 

son^ of the spe«'^®L^,!^^thwild 

modern mind. 

heaste, in wHch ex- 

or with men, criminals or voinni«»w 
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Outline of the Circulation of the Blood 

I. Orguts 
(1) Heart 
(a) Shape 


(b) Size 

(c) Position 

(d) Weight 

(e) Structure 

(1) Parts 

(2) Valves 

(3) Action 

(f) ITcrve supply 

(g) Function 

(2) Artcncs 

(n) Distnbutinn 

(b) Structure 

(1) Coats 

(2) Capillaries 

(a) Definition 

(b) Function 

(c) Sire 

(d) Structure 

(c) Circulation in arteries 

(d) Anastomosing 
(c) Pulse 

(3) Veins 

(a) Definition 

(b) Purpose 

(c) Structure 

(1) Coats 

(2) Vahes 

(d) Circulation of the veins 
II. Systems 

( 1 ) Piilmonaty 

(a) From the right side of the 
heart 

(h) Through the lungs 

(c) To tlic left side of the heart 

(2) Systemic 

(a) From the left side of the 

heart 

(b) Through the body 

(e) To the right side of the heart 

(3) Portal 
HI. Blood 

(1) Definition 

(2) Amount 

(3) Temperature 

(4) Composition 

(a) Corpuscles 

(b) Serum 

(5) Coagulation 


(6) Functions 

IV. Causes op Circulahon 

(1) Force of heat 

(2) Dlasticify of arterial walls 

(3) Contraction of the heart 

(4) Muscular action 

(5) Act of breathing 
V. Functions 

(1) Kounsliment 

(2) Purification 

(3) Elimination of waste 

(4) Warmth 
VI. Htgiene 

(1) Air and sunlight 

(2) Evercise 

(3) Heat and cold 

(4) Pressure 

(5) Accidents 
VH. Diseases 

(1) Congestions 

(2) Inflammation 

(3) Scrofula 

(4) Colds 

(5) Catarrh 
Associated Processes. 

(1) Absorption 

(2) Assimilation 

(3) Secretion 

(4) Excretion 

Questions on Olrcnlation 
What is circulation? Name the organs 
of circulation. 

Describe the heart Define arteries; 
veins. 

Explain anriele and Tentnclo. 

Describe the circulation of the blood 
Of what is blood composed? 

What arc the uses of the blood? What 
is the normal temperature of the blood? 

What IS the color of the blood in the 
reins? In the artenes? What causes tiie 
change? 

Describe coagulation What are the 
parts coagulated? 

Give the functions of the red coi^useles 
Distmguisb between the pulmonary and 
systemic circulation. 

What vein carries the blood to the liver? 
How long does it take the blood to make 
a complete cueuit of the system? 


Iri 
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lubibou which was especiBlly atlxaetiTe to 
the Bomans. Under the Empire this kmd 
of show was transferred to the amphitheater. 

The expense of these games was often im- 
mense. Pompey, m his second consulship, 
brought forward 600 hons at one combat 
of wild beasts, which, with eighteen ele- 
phants, were slam in five days. These shows 
were icee to the people, and their love for 
them appears from the cry with which they 
addressed their rulers : “Bread and the 


The modem drcua is a place where ani- 
mals are framed to perform antics, and 
where exhibitions of acrobats and various 
pageantries, induding a large amount of 
comic acting by downs are presented for the 
amusement of the spectators This form of 
entertainment has become espedally popular. 
(See Babitdm, Pbiniias Tatuib). 

OIBBHOSIS, ate ro'ais, from Greek words 
meaning ormge-eolored, is the name applied 
to a disease of the liver, lungs, spleen, heart 
or stomach. The organ afiected becomes 
somewhat hardened or fibrous, due to an in- 
crease of connective tissue, and undergoes 
gradual degeneration. There are two va- 
rieties of the disease; in one the organ 
decreases in size, and in the other it becomes 
larger. The liver is most frequently affected. 
See Ijivbb. 

OISALFUTB, sis afpin, BBPUBLIO, a 
state founded by Bonaparte m 1797 in 
Northern Italy. It induded Lombardy, 
Mantua, Terona, Cremona, Bresda, Ber- 
gamo, Eovigo, the Duchy of Modena, Massa, 
Carrara, Bologna, I'errara and the Eo- 
magna; it had m all an area of over 16,000 
square miles and a population of 3,500,000. 
Austria recognized the repubho in the Treaty 
of Campo Pormio, but the new state was dis- 
solved in 1799 by the victories of the Aus- 
trians and Russians. It was r^ained by 
Napoleon Bonaparte in 1800, took the name 
of thb “Italian Republic” in 1802 and deoted 
Bonaparte as President. Three years later 
it became the “Kingdom of Italy,” wiih 
Napoleon as king, and it continued as such 


Until 1814. 

0I8TEB0IANS, an Order of monks, a 
of the Benedictmes founded by 
Robert, abbot of Molseme, in 1098. ^e 
habit was wMte with a black scapular, ^e 
rules of the Order were very stnct, and for 
the first century of its existence it mduded 
only a few members. Early in the thirteenth 


century it was jomed by Samt Bernard and 
thirty followers, and from lhat tune on it 
grew rapidly. By the middle of the four- 
teenth century there were 700 abbeys located 
in Prance, Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Norway, 
Sweden and Germany. In recent tunes tte 
Order has deetmed, and there are now only 
a few abbeys, prindpally in Italy and 
Austria. At the tune of tte greatest pros- 
perity the Cistercians were much interested 
m literature and art and collected many 
manuscripts for their libranes. Their 
churches were distinguished by th^ simplic- 
ity and had no pamtings or sculpture; but 
it is to them that the begiiming of Gtofiue 
architecture may be traced. 

CISTERN, sts'tum, a large tank, either 
above or below ground, for holding water. 
Cisterns may be made of wooden staves hdd 
togeiker by hoops of iron, galvanized iron or 
other sheet-metal; they are also frequently 
made by lining the walls of an excavation m 
the ground with brick or cement. Cisterns 
are used for storing water in localities where 
the inhabitants have to depend upon rain 
water for domestic purposes, but not for 
drinking. 

If a cistern is circular, with a flat base, the 
reader may learn how to aecertaln how muu 
It will hold by reference to the arUole 
Cylinder 

CITIES OF REFUGE, six out of ihe 
forty-eight cities given to the tribe of Lew 
in the division of Canaan, sot apart by the 
law of Moses as places of refuge for the 
manslayer or acmdental homicide. Their 
names were Kedesh, Sheohem and Hebron, 
on the west side of Jordan; and Bern, 
Ramoth-Gilead and Golan, on the ea^ M 
part of Palestine was far from a City ra 
Refugee. The manslayer fied to the 
one, where he was guaranteed a fair tnal, 
safe from personal or mob fury; if nj* 
guilty of wilful murder he could lemam m 


city. 

JITIZBN, a member of “ “‘s-— - 
itioal society, as a state or 
By, a mtizen was any om J 

ixe m the management of a ^ 

idually the limits of mtize^P 
3 until now, in moto »P«W^ 
lost every resident is a citizen In 

jote a resident of a 


by the word 
citizcm is one wbo owes 


and sap* 
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port to the goTemment and is entitled to its 
protection; it inclndes iroinen, children, 
eiiminals, persons of all races exeqit alien 
residents. Citizens are of two classes; the; 
are natural-bam, that is, bom with^ the 
jniiadietion of the conntiy, or naturcA- 
teei, that is, have taken legal steps to re- 
nonnee allegiance to their former country 
and swear fealty to the eoimtiy of their 
adoption 

Chtizenship does not imply the right to vote, 
for the latter may be wi^eld or granted to 
classes or individuals at the will of the 
government Women are citizens (the old 
name for a female citizen was eitess), but not 
everywhere are thgr entitled to vote (see 
WoiuN Suffrage). 

OITBIO, silfnk, AOIB, the acid of lemons, 
limes and some other fruits. It is generally 
prepared from lemon juice, and when pure 
it is white, inodorous and ejfremely sharp 
in its taste. In combination with metals it 
forms crystalline salts, known as citrates. 
The acid is used to prevent the formation 
of colors not wanted in calico printing; it 
is also used as a substitute for lemon juice in 
making beveri^es, and for allaying thirst 
in fever. 

CIT^OK, a large, sour fmi^ much like 
a lemon, but scarcely edible, unless preserved 
in sugar. The citron tree is small, and has 
been a favonte smce the days of ancient 
Borne. In the United States it is cultivated 
only in Florida and California. The name 
dtran is also given to a small, hard water- 
melon that is used for pickles and preserves 
almost everywhere 

CrFBUS, an important genus of about 
thirty plants that includes the orange, citron, 
lemon, lime, grapefruit and other fruit trees 
aud shrubs, all of which are described in 
this work under their common names. The 
dtms plants have rather long, pointed leaves 
or leaflets, united by a distinct joint to the 
leaflike stidk; their stamens are runted by 
their filaments into several irregular bundles, 
and they have pulpy fruits with spongy 
rin ds. 

OIT7, in the commonly-accepted sense, a 
large town, but there are no legal restric- 
tions governing the apphcation of the term. 
3h America a city is a thickly-populated 
section, with legally-defined boundaries, 
divided into small pohtical units called 
wards, each ward electing one or two men 
called aldermen who join with aldermen from 


other wards in forming the common ooun- 
oit or hoard of aldermen, who pass laws 
called ordmanees for the government of the 
community. At the head of the ezecuhve de- 
partment IS the mayor, whose duty is to mi- 
force all cify laws faithfully. Other of- 
ficers are city elerk, eOy treasurer, assessor, 
etc., who, with the mayor and aldermen, are 
elected by the people Still other ofiSmals 
are appointed to fill other stations, such as 
street commissioner, police chief, and the 
like. 

There is no legal rule by which it is de- 
termined when a village or town is large 
enough to become a city. It is behoved that 
Oak Park, HI (Chicago suburb), population, 
64,000, IS the largest town in the world ad- 
hermg to village govenunent, it prefers not 
to be a city In Michigan, another town, 875 
population (1030 census) preferred to be- 
come a city, with two waids The people of 
each community decide for themselves when 
they wish a city government, at which time 
they apply for a charter from the state. The 
charter is a constitution under which the 
mumcipahty is to be governed. 

As a viUage, a community cannot do many 
things a city is permitted to do It cannot 
go into debt beyond a certam moderate sum 
for pubhc improvements, while a city may 
borrow money and issue bonds for rqiay- 
ment for much larger amounts As a town 
grows large the ward system of r^resen- 
tation in the local law-making body is pre- 
ferred to the viUage common council plan, 
which can have but siz members m its legis- 
lative body. 

One of the pecuhar devdopments of mod- 
em times is the centralization of population 
in cities. Consequently there have arisen 
certam striking cbaraeteristica of city life 
The city has become the center of culture 
and commerce, but at the same time it is 
often the center of poverty and degrada- 
tion. It is therefore the breeding place of 
class antagonism, of enmmal influence and 
of disease. Side by side with these devdop- 
ments have arisen problems which consti- 
tute some of the most important social, 
economic and pohtical questions of the time. 
See CoMinssioir Form op GtovERiraiEiiT; 
Crnr Phaswutg, Citf Manager. 

Fifty Largest Cities of the World. In 
countries where the census is taken regularly 
and can be relied upon, the census figures are 
given; in other instances, particularly af- 
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fecting Gbinese and African cities^ careful 
estimates; based on tbe best available in- 
formation; are given: 


Birmingham, 1,008,- 
418 

Peiping, 1,000,000 
Mexico, 1,000.000 
MUan, 992,000 
Nagoya, 907,000 
Cleveland. 900.429 
Canton, 900,000 
Madrid. 890,000 
Britoele. 886,000 
Sao Paulo, 879J88 
Liverpool. 856,689 
Pragua 860,000 
Hong Kong. 840.200 
Naples, 840,000 
St Louis, 821,960 
Montreal. 818.667 
Baltimore, 804,874 
Kobe. 787.000 
Boston, 781,188 
Barcelona. 776,000 
Copenhagen, 770,000 
Manchester, 766,388 
Amsterdam, 760,000 


1. London, 8,202,818 28. 

2. New York. 6.930,446 

3 Tokyo, 6,812,000 29. 

4. Berlin, il90.847 SO. 

5. Chicago, 8,876,488 31. 

6. Shan^ai, 3.259,000 82 

7. Pans, 2,871,039 83 

8 Moscow, 2.78:t800 84 

9. Osaka, 2.468.678 36 

10. Leningrad, 2,228,- 86. 

000 87 

11 Buenos Aires, 2,- 38 

100.000 89. 
12. Bio de Janeiro, 2,- 40. 

080.000 41 

18. Philadelphia, 42 

1,960,961 48 

14 Vienna, L886,000 44. 

15 Detroit 1.668,662 46 

16 Calcutta. 1,419.800 46. 

17 Budape^, 1.400,000 47. 

18 Tientsin, 1,887,000 48 

19. Sydney. 1,238,660 49. 

20 Ix)8 Angeles, 1,888, 60. 

048 

21 Warsaw. 1,178.000 

22 Bombay, 1,167.861 
28 Hamburg, 1,143.000 
24. Glasgow, 1.088^00 
25 Cairo, 1,064.000 

26. Melbourne, 1,020, 

000 

27. Borne, 1,008,000 


Fifty Largest Cities in the United States. 
Within recent years the Census Bureau has 
issued annual estimates of the growth of 
cities. These are based ou the orerage in* 
crease in population from decade to decade 
and do not tahe into consideration unusual 
local conditions -v^ch may rapidly increpe 
population. The Agues below are according 
to the Federal census of 1930 : 
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46 Grants Baplds, 48 Port Worth, 188.447 
168,692 49 Now Bs.v0n irsarr 

47. Hartford, 164,072 60. Flint, 166.4^ ' 

Fifty Largetit Cities in Canada. Tbe last 
r^nlar decennial e^sns in the Dominion 'vroa 
taken in 1931. By this census Ibe fifty 
largest cities in Canada are: 


1. New York, 6,980.446 82 

8. Chicago, 8,876,488 88 

8. Philadelphia, 1,- 24. 

960,961 26 

4 Detroit. 1,668,662 86 

5 Lob Angeles, 1,888,- 87. 

048 28 

6 Cleveland, 900,429 89 

7 St Louis, 881,960 80 

8 Baltimore, 804,874 31 

9. Boston, 781,188 82 

10 Pittsburgh, 669,817 83. 
11, San Francisco, 84. 

684,894 

12 Milwaukee, 678,249 85 

18. Buffalo, 678.076 36. 

14 Washington, 486,- 87 

869 88. 
16 Minneapolis, 464,866 

16. New Orleans. 468,- 89 

768 

17, Cinoinnati, 461,160 41. 

18 Newark, 442,887 42. 

19. Kansas City, 48. 

20. Seattle, 866,688 44. 

21. Indianapolis, 864,- 46. 
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Bochester, 888,182 
Jersey City, 816,716 
Louisville, 307,746 
Portland, 301,816 
Houston, 298.868 
Toledo, 890,718 
Columbus, 290,664 
Denver, 887,861 
Oakland, 284,068 
St Paul, 271,606 
Atlanta, 270,366 
Dallas, 260.475 
Birmingham. 259,- 
678 

Akron, 855,040 
Memphis, 263,148 
Providence, 262,981 
San Antonio. 281,- 
642 

Omaha, 814,006 
Syracuse, 209,826 
Dayton, 200,982 
Worcester, 196,811 
Oklahoma City, 
185,889 

, Bichmond, 182,929 
, Youngstown, 170,- 
008 


Moose Jaw, 21,899 
CKxelph, 81,076 ' 
Glace Bay, 20,706 
Moncton, 20,689 
Port Arthur, 19,818 
Niagara Falla, 19,046 
Laehlne, 18,680 
Sudbury, 18,518 
Samla, 18,191 
Stratford, 17.748 
New Westminister, 
17,624 

Brandon, 17,082 
6t Boniface, 16,305 
North Bay, 16,628 
St Thomas, 16,480 
Shawinlgan Falls, 
18,845 

Chatham. 14,669 
Bast Windsor, 14,251 
Timmins, 14,200 


1 Montreal, 818,677 82 

I. Toronto, 681,207 33. 

8. Vancouver, 246,698 84. 

4 Winnipeg, 212,786 35 
6 Hamilton, 166,547 86 
8. Quebec, 180,664 87. 

7. Ottawa, 126,872 88 

8. Calgary, 88,761 89. 

9 Edmonton. 79,197 40 

10 London, 71,148 41 

11. Windsor. 68,108 42 

12 Verdun, 60,746 
18 Halifax, 60,275 43 

14 Regina, 68,209 44 

16 Bt John, 47.614 46 

16 Saskatoon, 48,291 46 

17 Victoria, 89,082 47 

18 Three Rivers, 85,460 

18. Kitchener, 80,798 48 

20. Brantford, 80,107 40 

2L Hull, £0,488 60. 

22. Sherbrooke, 28,088 

28. Outremont, 28,641 

24 Fort WllUam, 26,277 

25 St. Catherine's, 24,- 

768 

26. Westmount, 24,286 

27. Kingston, 28,489 
28 Oshawa, 28,436 

29. Sydney, 23,089 

SO. Sault Ste. Marie, 28,- 
082 

81. Peterborough, 22,827 

CITT MANAGER, an offloial appointed 
by the board of aldermen or conumon connoil 
of a city to mnnage all its busmess afflurs 
Such a system is a modiAcation of the com- 
mission form of government (whidi 
and is tbe most modem stop yet devised in 
the direction of centralizing authority and 

responsMity. The city manager is flie me 

man accountable to all the citizens for the 
conduct of the pubUo affairs of the tomn, 
with authority to hire and to disohaige ro 
ordinates. He is paid a good salaiy, md 
receives his appomtment because of a lnli^ 
and Atiiess, often after a 
Bmination. Small “ties pay $1,500 to $2^^ 
per year; largu citieS; as zauA as 
$20,000, or more. ^yt®. 

Arst large city to adopt &e 

Over four hundred cities m the ^ 

have adopted the plan, ^ 

It, besides several mto “ ^^cu,etaiati, 
the large cities usmg it are 
Bochester and Kansas Ciiy. 
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CITY PLAMiniTG 


How tc Study a City 




B A topical outline of a city is given be- 
low. It is subject to such amendment as 
II may be necessazy to meet local needs: 
TZE orry 
I. JXiP OP Crrr 
; i II. DESoaiPTioir 
ij (a) Area and populatiazL 

•j (b) Location 

11 (1) In township 

(2) In county 

(3) In state 

(4) Direction from other cities 

nr. GovERiranarT 

(a) Chief executive 

(1) Title 

(2) How chosen 

(3) Length of term 

(4) Duties 

(b) Otoer officers 

(1) Financial 

(a) Treasurer 

(b) Assessor 

(o) Collector of taxes 

(2) Clerk 

(3) Judicial 

(c) Appointive officers 

(1) Health 

(2) Education 

(3) Parka 

(4) Streets 

(5) lYater Superintendent 
fi (6) Kre 

1,1 (7) Police 

1 1 IV. EDOOAiioir 
^ (a) Board of education 

pi (b) Superintendent of schools 

^ (c) Public schools and buildings 

j I (d) Private institutions 

'a 


(1) Hinds 

(2) Endowments 

(3) Bank among other schools 

of same kmd 
V. Pdbiuo UraLraES 

(a) Bail and water communication 

(b) Street railways 

(c) Water supply 

(d) Lighting systems; how owned 

(1) Electne hght 

(2) Gas 

VL PabEB Aini BODUEViSDS 

(a) Parks 

(1) Bhmber 

(2) Area 

(3) How controlled 

(4) How supported 

(b) Boulevards 

(1) Extent 

(2) Special rules governing 

'VII. CoMUEKCE ann DreusTity 

(a) Bankiiig strength 

(b) Hanufactnred articles 

(1) Kinds 

(2) Market 

(3) Annual value 

(4) Parsons employed in manu- 

factures 

(5) Wages paid annually 
VIII Sirony OP Chabtbb 

is. HisTomr 

(a) Whensettied 

(b) Date of organisation as a village 
(o) Date of change to city govern- 
ment 

(d) Notable events 

(e) Persons more than locally known 
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CITY PLANNING. Formerly cities grew 
to large proportions without concerted action 
of flieir people to build for the highest good 
and to the best advantage of the commum^ 
Little attention was pmd to features which 
would make for public convenience, civic 
beauty, health and demands of an esthetic 
nature The path the ealf made through the 
pnmeval forest became the mam street of the 
village and eventually the leading thorough- 
fare of the etly. From this in all directions 
grew the town, often in haphazard fashion. 


People have awakened to the error of this 
irresponsible development, which has bemi 
excused because of rapid growfli under 
pioneer conditions They are learning that 
definite plans for mty dCTelopment are 
profitable, and properly carried out make for 
happiness, heaHh and prospenfy. 

Accordingly, city plan commissions, headed 
by competent men — ardntects, landscape 
gardeners, builders, sanitary eiperte-^st 
now in many cities. Thar duly is to enforee 
growth along lines which shall ultimately be 
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of greatest beneflt to all the people, Thqr 
provide for expansioix of business — retail^ 
wholesale, factory sections — in snob parts of 
town as shall be most convenient and least 
objectionable; they determine where trans- 
portation is needed; when, streets and parks 
shall be placed; how buildings shall be eon- 
stmcted with respect to light, air and 
sanitation. 

Instances are at hand of cities which have 
demolished miles of bnildings in order to 
work out new plans for streets, boulevards 
and parks. Such radical steps were taken in 
Chicago to afford ^ress from the crowded 
“loop” district to residence sections. The 
city of Washington took steps to halt ill- 
advised developmmit and to bnild hereafter 
on plans proposed many years ago. San 
Francisco, after the disaster of 1906, rebuilt 
on Bcientiflc plans. The new capital city oi 
Australia, Canbarra, was built according to 
a plan previously outlined 

CITY STATE, a state whose boundaries 
are the limits of a single city. In anch a state 
the political hfe of the state and the city 
are identical. No such organization emsts 
today. Great ancient examples were Athens 
and Borne. In the Middle Ages five Italian 
towns were city states — ^Milan, Genoa, Ven- 
ice, Florence, and Naples In the old city 
state its people owed allegiance to the city 
that was their home rather than to the coun- 
try in which it was located; for example, 
Athenians owed first allegiance to Athens, 
not to Greece. The nearest modem examples 
were the free cities of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Lubeck, but their peculiar distinction was 
lost m 1934, under Nazi decree. 

CIVET, sio'et, or CIVET CAT, an animal 


in North Africa and in Aria from Arabia to 
Malabar and Java. It is from two or tliM 
feet long and ten inches high, and of a grayish 
color, tinged with yellow and marked by 
dusky ^ots in rows. Civets prey upon birds 
and small animals, and they are also fond of 
the eggs of the crocodile. The body of the 
civet contains a pouch in which is found a 
fatty substance which smrils like musk. 
This substance is used in making a valuable 


perfume. . , , t 

CIVIL EEATE, the extinction by law ox 
a man’s rights as a dtizen. A criminal sen- 
tenced to be executed suffers civil death as 
soon as sentence is passed upon hm. m- 
tiisonment for life is in effeet mvil death; 


in New .York state this condition is emnha. 
sized by the fact that a hfe sentence to 
prison operates automatically as a divorce 
of the condemned from his wife, if he is a 
married n^ Every tie that binds him to 
world is serered. 

CIVIL GOVEENMENT, a term which 
me^ a government in the control of its 
citizens, from the Latin cms, meaning eiH- 
liis definition does not imply that all 
citizens participate directly in the conduct 
of affairs, for that is mamfestty impossible; 
it means that the source of all power Is in 
the people, and that they driegate actual con- 
trol to representatives whom th^ choose for 
this task. The basis on which such a gov- 
ernment rests is a written instrument called 
a constitution. 

Civil government as it relates to the great 
business of conducting afbirs which pertain 
to the entire United States is outlined in the 
diagram accompanying this article. 

Related Artielee. Consult tb6 foUowlns 
titlea tor additional information! 
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Allen Income Tax 

Annexation Inheritance Tax 

Australian Ballot Internal Bevenue 

Autonomy Lands, Public 

Ballot Law 

British Kortb America National Beht 


Act 

Caucus 

CharirS d* Affaires 
Charter 
Citlsen 
Civil Beath 
Coast Quard 
Conservation 
Constitution 
Constitution of the 
United States 
Customs Duties 
Diplomacy 

Election ^ , «i. ^ • 

Electoral Commission State 
Exterritoriality Subsidy 

Extradition 

Plaff Tariff 

Forest and Forestry Tax 
Forests and Forest Territory 
Reserves In Canada Toll 


Naturalisation 

Passport 

Pnma^i Direct 

Frivv Seal 

Province 

Recall, The 

Registration 

Republlo 

Repudiation 

Seal 

Single Tax 
Sovereignty 
Sduatter Sovereignty 
Stamp 


Franchise 
Franking 
Free Trade 
Government 
Imperialism 


Treason 

Treaty 

Voting 

Woman Suffrage 


LOCAL 

County . 

Fire Department 
Garbage 


Alderman 
Burgomaster 
City 

City Manager 
City Planning 
Commission Form ox 
Government 
Commune 
Constable 
Coroner 

sxBOunvs 

Agriculture, Depart- Civil Sarvlee 

ment of 
Ambassador 
Bureau 
Cabinet 
Census 


iSaigSrW* 

Police 
Poll Tax 

Tov^ Meeting 


Civil Service 

ment of 
Consul 
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OmUZATlOK 


BaupMn 
Dead-letter OfiElce pardon 

Dictator Pasha ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Divine Sigrht Post-office Departmenl 

Doge Premier 

Bducation, Office President 

of. Commissioner Prince 

of Privy Council 

Electoral College Queen 

DmpeTor Raj&h 

Bximequer, Chancellor Hegent 

of the Royal Canadian 

Bxecutive Department Mounted Police 
Governor-General Sanitary Commission 

Imjferator Secret Service 

Interior, Department Sheik 

of the Stadtholder ^ ^ 

Kaiser State, Department of 

Khan Sultan ^ , 

Khedive Supremacy, Royal 

King Theocracy 

I«,bor, Department of Treasury 
Lieutenant-Governor Veto 


Kavy, DepartmMit 
of the 
Kazl-iam 
pardon 

Post-office Department 

Premier 

President 

Prince 

Privy Council 
Queen 


HiUes^ 

Mikado 

Mint 

Amendment 
Assembly 
Bundesrat 
Civil Law 
Common Council 


Weather Bureau 
Vice-President 
War, Department of 

IiEaiSLA.TXVB 

Legislature 
Lobby and Lobbying 
Local Option 
Parliament 

I Pure Food Laws 


Congressional Record Reichstag 


Congress of the 
ITnited States 
Congressman at 
liarge 
Diet 
Duma 

Executive Council, 
in Canada 
Initiative and 
Referendun 


Rmresentatlves, 
House of 
Senate 

Senate of the XJnitea 
States 

Short Ballot 
Speaker 
Statute 
Zemstvo 


JUDtOIAIi 

See Court 

CrVUiIZATIOir. French scholars of the 
eighteen century adopted this term and gave 
it its present meaning. They thought that 
civilization stands in contrast to feudalism 
and the crude life of the early middle ages 
and that it always denotes a rich develop- 
ment in knowledge and edneation. 

Today we prefer to contrast civilization 
with life among savages who in many re- 
spects live always far below the level of the 
people of the middle ages in Bnropo. 

Civilization Described. Perhaps an ex- 
planation of certain oharaeteriatios of myili- 
zation will serve onr purpose. A civilized 
person fits into society at very many points; 
he shares in home life; he follows om w 
more occupations ; he appreciates art 
many kinds; he takes a part in government 
Ci^zation is not handed down 
natural inheritance from ones parents. OT 
course neighboring peoples show i W ^ 
ferenees and eertmn traits inhented from 
ancestors, hut such 


circumstanees and which may he hindered 
and even stopped entirely. The Boman 
civilization developed through a thousand 
years and then declined and disappeared. 
There are many forcea that work against 
civilization. And yet when it has been “de- 
stroyed” its best features reappear in the 
life of later nations; this happened in the 
ease of the civilization of the Inoas in Peru. 

How Civilization Arose. Sooner or later 
we must face the question, “Did civilization 
arise in one place and then spread from na- 
tion to nation?” There are many sinulonties 
in langnage, customs and ways of thinking 
which seem to indicate that all men derived 
these features from a common center. On 
the other hand a closer examination makes 
it clear that no race has a sure claim to 
superior mtelligeuce and that inventive and 
pioneenng minds arise in many ports of the 
inhabited world. It is necessary to admit 
then that mvilization sprang up in difiereut 
places and in different periods of human 
history. 

Progress in Civilization. All peoples and 
tribes possess some degree or traces of 
civilization; all civihzations exhibit prog- 
ress daring some periods of their history al- ^ 
though the rate of progress may be slow at 
times. This change from rapid to slow de- 
velopment discloses among other things the 
competition between the conservative and 
the progressive members of soeiety. When 
the people respect very highly the aocom- 
phshments of centimes past, soholars like 
fte learned men of old Cfiana tate ae lead 
in society and civilization is slowed down 
As dvihzation advances duties and many 
of labor are distnbnted among in- 
dividual persons and cooperation on a 


mechanical ssm a**** s""" “ 

arenotgiventonshyheremty. 

CiviUzation is not a fixed and stable prod- 
uct. It is a growa aat depends on many 


scientists, lawyers, 

ernment officials, teachers, find teeir pla^ 

in society. Civilization 

complex and ae increase of knowledge is 

Burrender many of his desires, but he gams 

rf tbB fMton tot 

tion and which hdp to jui-gtnic- 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


men’s occupations} language as a means of 
exchanging ideas; literature in which men 
like Homer, Dante, John Banyan, the 
authors of the Ramayana of India and 
of the Bible have molded centuries of human 
history, great ideals such as the brothex- 
hood of man, service, piogiess and justice; 
leaders of heroic character such as Moses, 
Alexander the Great, Pcncles, Saint Au- 
gustine, Alfred the Great, Shakespeare, 
Blackstonc the jurist, Frances Willard and 
Jane Addams; great institutions such as 
Christianity, government and the home 

In the study of civilization one must 
sketch the developments in methods of gam- 
ing food, carrjing on agriculture, domestica- 
tion of animals, contiol of Arc, mining, metal 
working, textiles, architecture, music, do- 
mestic arts, commerce, medicine, religion 
and morals 

Civilization promotes the development of 
countless social institutions such as colom- 
ration schemes, emancipation of slaves, con- 
servation of natural rcsouiccs, crusades and 
world-wide campaigns, constitutions for 
governments, tnal by jury, international 
organizations and the laws of nations. 

H. L L 

Rcln«>d Ar(l«lcM. Consult tko following 
titles for nddltlonnl information 


Age of Man 
Anthropology' 
Architecture 
Arms and Armor 
Arts and Crafts 
Bible 

Biography 

Book 

Bronze Ago 

Buckle 

Buddhism 

Burbank 

Burroughs 

Byzantine Art 

Calendar 

GarncRle 

Cathedral 

Gave D-n oilers 

Chautauqua 

Children 

Societies for Chivalry 
Christianity 


CHIT Dwellers 
Economics 
Bducatlon 
Esthetics 
olutlon 
Gibbons 
Go\ornment 
Guizot 
Hegel 

Internationalism 
Jesus Christ 
LItcr.ature 
Philosophy 
Pope 
Religion 
Science and the 
Sciences 
Sociology 
State 

Universal Languoge 
University^ 

— Suffrage 


Woman I 


CIVIL LAW, that code of law which deals 
with a man’s relations with his fellow man, 
In which the state’s only interest is to see 
that justice rules their conduct towards ono 
another Civil is from tho Latin ciois, mean- 
ing cUteeiij cml law is thus explained It 
differs from criminal law in that the state 
becomes responsible for the safety of its 
citizens agamst those who commit enmss; 
the state cannot delegate correotiTe respon- 
sibility to mdividnals for crimes against tha 
whole people. 


If a violation of law affeots the welfare 
only of the peisons directly concerned, as 
when a man refuses to pay a debt or when 
one person trespasses upon the land of an- 
other, cml laws are invoked A robbery or 
a muider, on the other hand, renders the 
whole community unsafe, and cnminal laws 
are mvoked; the state then becomes the 
proseoutor m behalf of the jieople. See 
La w. 

CIVIL LIST, a statement of approima- 
tions for support of royal houses of Europe, 
for which appropriations are made yearly by 

rvn. SEEVIOE, a term 
applied to all service 
rendered to and paid for 
by a nation m the eon- 
duet of publio busmess, 
not appl^ng, however, to 
those engaged in the 
army and navy and in 
legislative and jndioial 
positions It is atiee» 
service. It mdudes with- 
in its classification the 
greet number of clerks, 
stenographers, typists, 
bookkeepers, messengers, 
post-ofBce employe^ etc , 
required to keep the pub- 
lic records and serve the public as required 
by law. 

Should a new manager assume charge of 
a great factory it would be a calamity were 
be to discharge all employes whose political 
opmions were not m accord with his views. 
However, for many years the important 
business management of the United States 
was conducted on such a basis. A newly 
inaugurated President might find that many 
thousands of minor employes were not men- 
bere of his politioal party, having been ap- 
pomted under a different polibeal rfgime. 
This condition, while it in no way affected 
the pubbe welfare, served as a reason for 
diBcbargmg them and filling their places 
with men and women who were in pohtical 
accord with the new adnimistration Thus 
it might ooeur that a vast working force 
might be changed every four years, to the 
positive detriment of the country. While 
merit should have been the detemnning fac- 
tor even m pobtical appomtments, there was 
formerly such damor for office that often 
party service rather than abihty was reo- 


legislative bodies 
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ogniMd, to the utter demoralization of the 
routine of public business and distress of 
worthy employes. 

All the presidents from Washington to 
John Quincy Adams, inclusive, had caused 
the discharge of only 112 government em- 
ployes, in each case for a substantiai rea- 
son. Andrew Jaekson and hia followers, in 
1829, inaugurated a new system, to reward 
I those who had worked for the Jackson party 
at the election; they believed that "to the 
victors belong the spoils of office.” Thou- 
sands of experienced employes were dis- 
missed. Succeeding administrations adopted 
the same policy. The custom was at length 
acknowle^ed to be detrimental to public 
policy, from the standpoints of efficiency and 
justice to employes, and because a new 
President was obliged to spend upon office- 
seekers much valuable needed for seri- 
ous matters. In 1840 Horace Greeley wrote 
from Washington: 

^'We have nothing: new here in nolltlcsi hnt 
large and ntimeroua ewarme of omce-huuting 
locuata sweeping into Washington daily, all 
the rotten land speculators, broken bank di- 
reotors, swindling cashiers, etc, are in full 
cry for office, office, s^d even so humble a 
man aa I am is run down by letters, letters ” 


Oivn. SESVIOB Of OAHABA 

bs, fo relate to those matters iirhich irould 
relatiTB capacity and fitness 
of flie prasons examined, to discharge the 
duties of the service. 

Snles of the Civil Service. Information 
reapooting the mles of the national civil 
service and the nature of the date for mvil 
service examinations may he obtained at 
nearly every postoffice or by addressmg the 
CiT iI Sem ce Commission, Vashmerton. T) n 

CIVIL SERVICE Hf OASADA. The 
mvil service of Canada is controlled by a 
Civil Service Commission, whoso office is at 
Ottawa. This commission, eomposed of 
three members and a secretary, is appomtod 
by the Governor-General in Cmmcil It® 
duties are to test and pass upon the quali- 
fications of candidates for admission and 
promotion; the aotnal work of examination 
is done by exammera under the oontrol of the 
oommiBsion. The commission’s powers also 
include the right to investigate the operation 
of the eivil service laws, either mdspendentiy 
or at the request of the minister or of the 
Governor-General. 

The service is divided into two great 
branches known as the maids and the outside 
service. The msido semce inolndes the em- 


Office seekers, it is claimed, hastened the 
death of President William Henry Bam- 
son in 1841. From that tune the evile of 
party appointments and office-seeking grew 
steadily, until by 1870 it had undermined the 
efficiency of government administration. 

Reform in Civil Service. General Giant, 
in 1872, undertook to snppress the evil, and, 
with the consent of Congress, he ajqminted 
a oomnussion to make rules and regulations 
for admission to and contmnance in the 
eivil sarvioe. The rules reported, however, 
by this commission were never oarried out 
to any considerable extent, on account of the 
political pressure which was brought to heat 
on Congress. President Hayes undertook to 
oarry out Grant’s plan, and a reform was 
mstitnted in several of the large postoffices 
of the country. 

In January, 1883, Congress authorized the 
President to appoint, with the advice and 
conaeut of the Senate, three mvil aervioe 
oommissioners, whose duty was to aid the 
President in preparing auitable rules pro- 
viding for open, competitive examinations 
for testing the fitness of appheants for the 
pubhc service, such examinations to be prac- 
tical in their character, and, so far as might 


ployes of the executive departments at 
Ottawa, and the employes in a number of 
offices, such as those of the Auditor-General, 
the Governor-General’s seoretaiy, etc. The 
outnda service includes the rest of the pubhc 
semce, such as the cnatoms’ officials, rail- 
road and post-office employes. Thna the mvil 
semce list inclndee practically all the em- 
ployes of the Domimon government except 
the heads of the department. 

Though the details of the classification 
and qualifications are too numerous to con- 
sider here, one fact of great importance must 
be noted. Members of the mvil semce pay 
five per cent of their salaries into a retire- 
ment or pension fund. The Govemor- 
General in Council grants a pension from 
tliiB fund to any person ’’who haa served^ in 
an established capacity m the dvil aemw 
for ten years or upwards, and who has at- 
tamed the age of sudy years or become m- 
capacitated by bodily infirmity from prop- 
erly performing his duties.” After a semce 
of ten years an employe is granted a p^j® 
of ten-fiffaetha of his average salary for me 
last three years; for each year 
over ten and up to thirty-five he is entitefi 
to an additional one-flftieth. If a p 
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dies w]^e in the service, the amount to his 
credit in the retirement fund is paid to his 
legal heirs. 

tvil wab in AMEB- 

lOA, the great struggle 
from 1861 to 186S be- 
tiveen tiie Southern and 
the Northern states of 
the Union. The funda- 
mental cause of the war 
■was the growth of the 
mstitution of slavery in 
the South, after it had 
long been practically 
abolished in the North. 
This led to important 
differences of economie 
jgjj ayiBge wwr' and political opinion 

and, especially, to the 
emphasis m the South of 
. the prmeiple of states’ 

rights. The natural outgrowth of such a 
belief was the doetnne of secession, and this 
was ultimately adopted. Between December 
20, 1860, and Nebruaiy 1, 1861, the seven 
states of Soutii Carolina, Mississippi, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Georgia, Iiouisiana and Texas 
passed ordinances of secession. On Febru- 
aty 4, the government of the Confederate 
States of Ametica was organised, and by 
Wy four other states, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee and Arh^ea, had joined 
this new union. 

In spite of numerous attempts at compro- 
mise, tile war was meantime opened by the 
seizure on the part of Southern states of 
United States forts and arsenals, a step 
which had been made easy by the Southern 
sympathies of members of Buchanan’s Cab- 
inet. The first gun was fired at Fort Sum- 
ter, in the harbor of Charleston, S. C , on 
April 12, 1861, and the fort surrendered on 
the same day Immediately after this event 
(April 15), President lancoln called for 
76,000 volunteers and declared the coast of 
the Southern states to be under blockade 
The Confederacy also issued a call for volun- 
teers and retaliated for the blockade by issu- 
mg letters of marque and reprisal. 

The border state of Missouri, Kentucky, 
^lyland and Delaware were of immense 
importance to both parties, and steps were 
immediatey taken to secure control of them. 
They at first remained neutral, but they 
jomed the Union cause. 

The Tear 1861, The first real military 


movements of the war ooeurred in the west, 
em part of Yirgima, each government de- 
siring to hold this temtoiy as a buffer 
against the operations of the other. The 
Confederate were soon driven from the re- 
gion by General McClellan. The next im- 
portant event was the first Battle of Bull 
Sun, which resuited from an attempt on the 
part of General Irving McDowell to begin 
a campaign for the capture of Virginia It 
resulted m a disastrous Federal defeat 
Thereafter, General McClellan was called 



ChsncelbrwiTl. 

r redericksbur^ 


Confected RetresZ 
- federal Advance 
-FederalReireat' 


FIRST INYASION OF THE NORTH 
from West Vnginia to take charge of the 
Federal troops, but he occupied the re- 
mainder of the year in increasmg, drilling 
and equipping his force A Fed^ force 
under Benjamin F. Butler suffered an im- 
portant d^eat at Big Bethel, and another 
force was almost completely destroyed at 
Ball’s Bluff Meantime, the State of Mis- 
souri was being saved to the Union by the 
activity of General Lyon, and in spite of a 
severe defeat at Wilson’s Creek, in which 
Lyon was killed, the Federals under General 
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Curtis drove tiie Confederates from the 
territory. 

Events of 1862. The year 1862 opened 
with rather gloomy prospects for the Union. 
The nulitaiy situation improved in the 
^ring, however, and at Mill Spring a de- 
cisive victory tor the I'ederals under Thomas 
praddcally cleared Keotucky of Confederate 
soldiers. In S'ebmary a Union force under 
General Grant, with the aid of a nver fleet 
under Commodore Poote, captured Forts 
Henry and Donelson, with about 16,000 
prisoners and vast amounts of ammunition, 
artillery and supplies. In April occurred 
the Battle of Shiloh, in which, after a ter- 
rible struggle, the Federals undm Grant were 
victorious, and the able Confederate general, 
A. S. Johnston, was hilled. A few days after 
the Battle of Shiloh the Federals occupied 
Corinth, an important strategic position. 
Late in the same month a large Union force 
under General Butler, ably assisted by Ad- 
miral Farragnt with a fleet, reduced the forts 
guarding New Orleans and took possession 
of the city. About tbe same time. General 
Polk and Commodore Foote were capturing 
the important Confederate position on 



(renamed the Virginia) oeouixed in Hamp- 
ton Boads. (See Monieob aud Mbbbimao.) 

In the early spring of 1862, Qmeral 
McCleUan, with the Amy of the Potomac, 
undertook the first general land campaign 
of the war, in an effort to fight his way to 
Bicbmond and capture flie dty, whidi had 
been made the Confederate capital After 
a campaign lasting for more than four 
months, of which the last month witnessed 
almost continuous fighting, the Federals were 
compelled to abandon the project, leaving 
Lee, the great Confederate eiueftmn, in prac- 
tical control of the state of Virgdma. An- 
other campaign to the same mid was imme- 
diately undertaken by General Pope; but on 
August 30, at the old batUefidd of Bull Bun, 
the Confederates won another hard-earned 
but complete triumph. After the second 
Battle of Bull Bun, Lee detemined upon a 
bold invasion of the North, in order to gain 
the border state of Marylwd and to win a 
victory in the enemy’s country, in the hope 
of making that victory the basis of terms of 
peace. He advanced into Maryland wi&out 
serious opposition, but was overtaken at 
South Mountain, September 14, where a de- 
termmed battle raged for a 
few hours. On the follow- 
ing day another fierce con- 
flict was fought near 
Sharpsburg on Antietam 
Creek, and as a result Lee 
was compelled to retreat 
into Virginia and ahandon 
his projected invasion. 
However, the Union army, 
besides its^ losses in battle, 
lost 12,000 men who had 
been captured by "Sto^ 
wall” Jackson at Harper's 
Pcriyv 

After Antietam, McCSd- 
lan, on aeconnt of his ^ 
tmy tactics, was superseded 
as commander of tho Army 
of the Potomac by Gener^ 
Burnside. Theaimyftn^ht 
but one batfle under its new 
This was at 


Federals attacked a stro^ 
Confederate 


QTtV fldvantae®. Meanwhile, m me 


Motid No. 10. It was during the month of 
March of this year, also, that the famous 
battle between the Momtor and the Mernmao 


any advantaga 
Confederates had made 
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to regain Kentacby and Tennessee General 
Bragg, mth about 45,000 men, bad marched 
into the state, occnpying important positions, 
but 'vras defeated at Ferr^mlle by General 
Buell and compelled to retreat, vrhile Bose- 
erans had repulsed a determined attack by 
Tan Dom at Corinth. Bosecrans succeeded 
Bnell as commander of the Army of the 
Cumberland, and on the last day of the year 
he met Bragg’s army, irhich had returned to 
Tennessee, at hfurfreesboro. After a ter- 
rific three days’ battle the Confedeiates 
retreated. 

Brents of 1863. The year 1863 witnessed 
the crucial campaigns of the struggle, the 
taming point of the war. In the cast. Bum- 
side was succeeded by Joseph Hooker. At 
Chancellorsrille Lee inflicted on Hooker a 
temblc defeat, and the victories at Chan- 
ccUorsville and Fredericksburg encouraged 
Lee to make another invasion of the Kortb- 
em states. The two armies therefore ad- 
vanced northward on opposite sides of the 
Bine Bidge, each hastening to be the first 
to cross the Potomac. Just before tbe cracial 
point of this campaign. Hooker was relieved 
and Meade was placed in command of the 
Federal army. He immediately crossed the 
Potomac and harassed Lee until he was 
forced to give battle. This was at Gettys- 
burg on July 1 to 4, where, after one of the 
most important combats of modem times, 
tbe Confederate advance was cbcckcd This 
Federal victory was almost duplicated on 
exactly the same day at Vicksburg in the 
southwest, where U. S. Grant had been con- 
ducting a long siege and bombardment Tho 
Confederate General Pemberton surrendered 
on July 4 In the same month. Port Hudson 
surrendered to General Banks, and withm a 
few weeks the Mississippi Biver was freed 
from Confederate control. The year of 1863 
witnessed important events in the states of 
Kentucky and Tennessee First was the 
Battle of Chickamauga, in which the Fed- 
eral Army of the Cumberland under Eose- 
crans was almost completely destroyed by 
tho Confederates under Bragg Soon after- 
wards, Grant became bead of ihe Depart- 
ment of the Mississippi, which included all 
ihe western armies, and in Kovember he 
directed the great Battles of Chattanooga, 
including the edebrated “Battle above the 
Clouds” and the gallant storming of Mis- 
sionary Bidge, by which tho Confederates 
were completely routed. 


Grant in Command. In the following 
spring, Ulysses S. Grant, who had displayed 
remarkable abibty m the west, was made 
commander m chief of all the armies of the 
Union and took personal charge of the Army 
of the Potomac in Virginia. Under his 



direction on army of 100,000 men under 
General Sherman was to advance from Chat- 
tanooga to Atlanta and, if possible, crush the 
army of General Joseph E. Johnston, while 
the Army of the Potomac was to proceed 
toward Bicfamond and capture or destroy the 
famous Army of Northern Virginia under 
Lee The advance was begun May 4. The 
first battle m the east was on May 5, in the 
so-called Wilderness, jnst soulii of the 
Bapidan Biver. Neither side gamed a de- 
cisive victory Grant coutmned his move- 
ment by ordenng a march around Lee’s 
nght flank, but was agam confronted at 
Spottsylvania Court House by Lee’s whole 
army and was defeated in his purpose to 
crush that force. Again taking up the move- 
ment about the enemy’s right, he was ^- 
pelled to give battle at the North Anna Biver, 
but was again defeated and for the third time , 
made a circuitous march to the left abouy 
Lee’s position. At Cold Harbor the two 
armies again met, and after probably the 
most stubborn contest of tho whole war 
Grant withdrew and attempted by his usual 
mefliod to advance towards Bichmond. At 
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Petersbuig he was brcmght to an abrupt halt 
and was compelled to begin a si^) lasting 
nearly a year. 

Meantime, in the Shenandoah Yalley, the 
Confederates under Early had threatmed 
Washington and had made costly raids upon 
ITorihem towns, bat in the enmmer of 186il 
they were driven from the valley by Eederal 
cavalry nnder Sheridan. Boring this snm- 
mer General Sherman was carrying ont his 
part of the general campaign, advancing 



slowly bnt steadily toward the important dty 
of Atlanta against a brilliant resistance by 
General Joseph Johnston. Johnston was 
superseded, however, just as Sherman^s 
campaign was drawing to a close, by General 
Hood. He was unable to stop the advance, 
and Sherman entered Atlanta, Sqitember 2. 
It was two months later that he Idt Atlanta 
and began his march to the sea, during whiA 
he destroyed everything of value in a strip 
sixty miles wide. He occupied the city of 
Savannah on Christmas Day. Meantime, 

' General Hood had hoped to draw him from 
this operation by miiing a counter move- 
ment toward the north. Sherman dispatched 
Thomas to defend the State of Tennessee, 
and he did it admirably. Occupying msh- 
vilie, he awaited the approach of the Con- 
federate force until December 15, when he 
openM a battle which resulted in the com- 
plete^estmction of the Confederate army, 
the 16,000 survivors never being reorganized. 
On theW the Union cause was also vic- 
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torions during this year, the Alabama, the 
most conspicuous of the Confederate priva- 
teers, bemg sunk by the Umted States cor- 
vette Kearsarge, in the harbor of Cherbourg, 
Ilrance. In Mobile Bay another darmg feat 
had been placed to the credit of the Amer- 
ican Xavy, Bear Admiral Earragnt bang the 
hero of tiie oecadon. 

Last Months of the War. The successes 
of the Union arms during 1864 were to cul- 
minate in the early spring in the complete 
defeat of the Confederate 
cause. General Sherman 
left Savannah February 1, 
marched witii fdmost no op- 
position throngh the Car- 
olines and was soon ready 
to cooperate with Grant m 
the final campaign of the 
war. Dnnng the wmter, 
though the Union army had 
gamed little m its conqnest 
of yirginia, the siege which 
the Confederates had en- 
dured at Bichmond and 
Petersburg had reduced 
their power of resistance, 
and lies detemuned to 
evacuate both places, at- 
tempt to jom Johnston’s 
army, which bad made a 
faint protest against Sher- 
man’s advance, and flee to 
the mountains, where the contest could be 
continued indefinitely. The attempts of the 
Confederates to cut Ihedr way out of Peters- 
burg, however, resulted in serious lossra, and 
when the evacuation finally took place it was 
under such difficult conditions that Lee soon 
found hiTTiBftlf confronted with the necessity 
of surrendering. This took place at App^ 
mattox Court House, April 9, 1865. ^ 
wild rejoicing which this news 
Xortb was suddenly hushed on the follow- 
ing Friday, April 14, by the assassm^ 
President Lineoln, who, because of his un- 
failing common sense and high , 

becm^ the central figure of to ^lo 

struggle. On April ta Johnston surrendered 

Sim ate a week of 
l,y May 26 all the forces <>* S'® 

^ laid down their erms. On^M^ 

dent Jefferson Davis was captn^ and was 
sent a prisoner to Fortress 
Eesnltg. The war had lasted » 
it ^commanded to services, all told, of 
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more than four million men three-fonr^ of 
whom were in the armies of Ihe North Nine 
of erezy ten men in the South, and four of 
every nine in the North, had served in the 
armies for an average of three yea»; 
110,000 Union soldiers were killed in battle 
or died from wounds, while 250,000 others 
died from disease, exposure or other causes 
The South lost ^,000 men in battle, and 
nearly 200,000 others died in the service. 
Thus, in both armies, an average of 700 men 
died each day from &e beginning of the war 
to the end. The war cost the United States 
government in money fully three and a half 
hiUion dollars; it cost the Confederacy fully 
two hilhon dollars. In addition to these sums 
the United States government has paid out to 
Union soldiers more than three billion dol- 
lars in pensions. The total cost to both sec- 
tions, excluding the terrible destruction of 
property and the loss caused by the check 
to production, doubtless amounted to at least 
nine hilhon dollars; this was an amount quite 
beyond precedent thus far in the world’s 
history. 

The greatest result of the whole contest 
was the ahohtion of slavery, which had been 
a constant source of weakness and dissension 
for a centuiy. It made possible a real unity 
of all sections by removmg the most con- 
spicuous differences in their modes of life 
and thought From the constitutional stand- 
point it decided that the Umted States was 
to be an ’’indestructible union of indestruct- 
ible states.” 


Related Arttclen. Consult, the followinff 
titles for additional Information: 

HI8T0BT AKD POLITICS 


Abolitionists 
Alabama, The 
Andersonvllle 
Aroomattox Court 
House 


Compromise of 1850 
Confederate States of 
America 

Crittenden Compro- 
mise 

Dred Scott Decision 
Emancipation Froe- 
_ lamatlon 
Z^gltive Slave Laws 


Antietam 
Ball’s Blufl 
Bull Run 
Cedar Creek 
Cedar Mountain 
Chancellorsville 
Chattanooga 
Chlekamauga 
Cold Harbor 
Fair Oaks 
Five Forks 
Port Sumter _ 
Port Henry and Port 
PonelBon 


Hampton Roads Con- 
ference 

Kansas-Kebraska 
Bill 

Mason and Dixon's 
Line 

Missouri Compromise 
Nullification 
Reconstruction 
Secession 
Slavery 
States' Rights 
Tariff 

Trent Affair^ ^ 
Underground Railroad 
BATTLES 

Fredericksburg 
Oettysbuiw 
Kenesaw Mountain 
Malvern Hill 
Mechanlcsvllle 
Mobile Bay^^^ ^ 
Monitor and Merrlmac 
Murfreesboro 
Nashville 

Petersburg, Siege of 
Shiloh . ^ ^ 

Spottsylvanla Court 
House 
'W’Uderuess 


Bragg, Braxton 
Burnside, Ambrose E 
Butler, Benjamin F 
Davis, Jefferson 
Early, Jubal A. 
Farragut, David G. 
Foote, Andrew B. 
Oran^ Ulysses S 
Hood, John B 
Hooker, Joseph 
Jackson, Thomas J. 
Johnston, Albert 8 
Johnston, Joseph B 
Lee, RobertE 


Lincoln, Abraham 
liongstreet, James 
McClellan, George B 
Meade, George G 
Pemberton, John C 
Porter, David D 
Roseorans, William S 
Semmes, Raphael 
Sheridan, Philip 
Sherman, William T. 
Thomas, George H 
Wilkes, Charles 
Winslow. John A* 


CIiAlBOBNS’S SEEELLIOlT, a dispute 
ansmg m the colonial history of Virginia 
and Maryland, in which the central figure 
was William C. Claiborne (1589-1676). He 
settled the Isle of Kent in Chesapeake Bay 
in 1631, established a trading post, and m- 
dnced many colonists to join him there. As 
soon as Lord Baltimore was well established 
in Maryland he claimed Hent as a part of 
bis colony, over the protest of Claiborne, who 
claimed it as his own, with Vu^ginia more 
entitled to ownership than Maryland, for 
Kent had representation in the Virginia 
assembly. Vurguua stoutly supported Clai- 
borne. For years the dispute centmued, with 
oceasional loss of life and property; Clu- 
bome was kept from the idand by Balti- 
more’s colonists The ownership of the land 
in dispute was not settled nntil 1776, when 
Virginia withdrew its claim. 

CLAIMS, COBBT OF. See Codbi of 
Claims 

CLAIBVOTAKOE, kZatrvoy'oiw, the al- 
leged power of persons who claim to possess 
the gift of seeing into the futnre and tbns 
being able to foretell commg events. People 
who practice this supposed art are called 
cUarvoymts; they are ready to pve advice 
on every conceivable subject — investment, 
speculation, courtship, marriage, lost articles 

axid ask their credulous patrons to believe 

that th^ information eomes from beyond 
the range of human vision. Without hesita- 
tion they will advise a man how to aegnire 
wealth, while unable to accumnlote it for 
themselves. 

A crusade against clmrvoyants in most 
cities has greatly reduced their number. 
Tb^ aio subject to arrest and prosecntion 
everywhere. 

CLAM, a shell-fish, of which flie salt water 
variety is a food delicacy. It is one of the 
mollnsca (see Mollusk), end there are a 
number of species In Ainerica tiie name is 
applied to two qieoies, flie hard shdl, or 
quahog, and the long, or soft, clam. The 
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I qaahog has a nearly globnlar shell and lives 
on san^ bottoms, on whieh it stands ereet 
on its thin edge. It is found from Cape Cod 
south, in water from ftEteen to forty feet 
deep, and in dty markets it is generally 
known as Ihe olam. The young are known 
as Uttle necks; these are the most highly 
prized of all the (dam foods. 
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A— Wght valve of B— Dtssection 
Shell, to show internal e Intestine, 
organs S Kidney 

a Anterior mosole 1 laver. 
for oloslna ehell. 

b Opening of re- 
prodnotive organ 
c. Brain, 
d Foot 
e 0111 
f Heart 


] Bear muscle for 
claalng shell. 

k Spsoe throngh 
wbioh water paBeea in 
leavli^ ehell. 


Soft dams have a thin, smooth, somewhat 
oval shell and possess dphons that are often 
longer than the shell itself. These dsms 
burrow in the sand above low water mark 
to sneh a depth that only the tips of their 
siphons protrude. 'When distmhed they 
emit a spurt of water from the siphon and 
mthdiaw from s^ht. They are ohtsined by 
digging them from the sands at low tide, 
and in many planes they ate fonnd in large 
numbers. They ate highly prized for food, 
and under favorable oonditions are often 
cultivated. The term ctam is also applied 
to fresh water mussels (see Hosssl). The 
shell of the gnahog was used as mou^ by 
the Indians who formerly inhabited the New 
England states (see Wiimnt). 

OIiAN, the name given to an indeSsite 
Bodsl in^tution Which has existed in almost 
every stage of (dvilization, both in Eastern 
and 'Weateai conntries. It agnifies a group 
of families (daiming descent from common 
ancestors and united under one leader. The 
most eommon principle upon which the (den 


was o^amzed was the obligation of aU mem- 

here to av^ one another’s injunes. The 

mort fa^r fom of clanship was fmu 
™iied by the Highlanders of SeotUnd. 
Among toem the name of the (dan was fre- 
qumfly formed from that of the original an- 
OTstor, with the prefix moo, meaning son- 
tans the MaeDoaalda were the sons of Don- 
aid, and every individual of that name was 
considered a descendant of the founder of 
the clan and a brother of every one of its 
members. The chief exercised his authority 
by right of inhentance as the father of his 
olan. Tlba clanamen revered and served the 
chief with the blind devotion of children. 
Each (dan oeoupied a oertam portion of the 
country, and hostdities with naghboriag 
clans were frequent. 

CIiABENlllOIT, Edward Hvdb, Earl of 
(1608-1674), chancellor of England. He 
began his pohtieal career in 1640 as a mem- 
ber of the Short Parliament and he was 
later in the same year returned to the Long 
Parliament At fM he acted with the more 
moderate of the pcipniar party, hut gradually 
separated himself &am the dmnoeratig move- 
mmit until, by the antuimi of 1641, he was 
recognized as the leader of the kin^B par^ 
in the Bouse. Upon the breaking out ^ the 
Civil War he jomed the king, and was hia 
valued aid until the latter's executkin. 

In September, 1649, he joined Prinee 
Charles at The Hague. After Cromwell’s 
death Claceudon did more than any other 
man to promote the reetoratiou of Charles, 
who aa a reward made him lord ehancellor. 
The mamage of the duke of Toik with his 
daughter, Anne Hyde, confirmed for a thus 
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kiBg began to deeUnOy and hia stabon w 
prune inimster made lie natitm regard him 
as answerable for ibe ill success of ihe war 
against HnllimA and for the sale of Dun- 

kirk. In 1668 the king deprived him of his 

offices; an impeadhment for high treason was 
commenced agmnst him and he was com- 
ped to seek refi^ in Calais. 

OIiAEBT, fcWe#, a name generally ap- 
plied to any red table wine, but Pjop' 
erly applied to Bordeaux wmes.^ The W 
was first used in England, and it never bO' 
came current in France. 

OLAMHB-f , or CLi^OHBr. e jm 


nscruuMsuiiui buo -.-o . 

ingers on eighteen holes, ^ to 

laW keys, the tone hemg 


OLASK 
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the vibration of a thin reed in the month- from 1876 to 1881, and in Boston, from 1883 
piece. Its lowest note is B below the F clef, to 1887. 

from which it is capable, in the hands of He made five tnps around the world in the 
good performers, of ascending more than interests of the Chnstian Endeavor work; 
three octaves A clannet can be played in became editor of The Golden Rule, the organ 
only one key, therefore dillcrcnt clarinets are of the Society, and wrote more than a score 
attuned to diifcrcnt keys, B lint, A tint and of books. 

E flat bring those mo't commonly used The CLABE, Qeoboe Boceds (1752-1818), 
instrument was invented as early as the year an American pioneer, of invaluable service 
1C90. to his country for more than a generation. 

CIiABE, Chaup [Jauls Bevccramp] He began life ns a land surveyor. In 1776 
(1850-1021), an American lawyer and Bemo- he moved to Kentncky and soon become the 
erotic politician, bom in .Anderson County, leader of the frontiersmen. He was largely 
Ey., end cdnenicd in the rommon schools instrumental in scenring the organisation of 
and at Kentucky Univer-ity, Bethany Col- Kentucky ns a separate county. In 1777, 
lege and the Cincinnati law School. At then n major, Clark obtained means from 
different times bo Virginia to attack the fort at Kaskaskia, 

was employed ns which he captured in the following year. To 

farm laborer, clerk, rcienge an invasion of Kentucky by Cana- 

editor, lawyer and dians and Indians, ho destroyed an Indian 

later became prtsi- town in Ohio in 1780. In the same year he 

dent of 3Inr=hnll Col- went to Biclunond to obtain approval from 

lege in West Vir- the nuthonlics for his plans for the capture 

gmia. He removed of Detroit, and while there took a command 

to liis^ouri. and in under Baron Steuben to defend Virginia 

18S9 was elected a against an invasion by a Bntish force In 

member of the House 1782 he marched against Indian towns on 

of Heprcsentatives cha-WCLabk destroyed 

From that date ho five Later, under French commission, he 

has served continuously in that body, except hc.idcd an expedition against the power of 
for two terras, from 1801 to 1893, and from Spam on the Mississippi Kiver. In his later 
1895 to 1897. In 1911 he was elected year, lie was m povcity, but Viiginm pre- 
Speaker of the Hou'e of Bcpresonfativcs, seated him with an estate in what is now the 
succeeding "Uncle Joe'' Cannon, when fho state of Indiana. 

Republicans lo't control of that body, and CLARK, WiLtiAit (1770-1838), an Amer- 
in the following year was an unsuccessful ican explorer, who with Meriwether Lewis 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for revealed knowledge to the world regarding 
President, being defeated by Woodrow Wil- the vast wilderness in lSOd-1805 between the 
son, but not until the forty-sixth ballot He Mississippi River and the PnciBo Ocean (see 
was reelected Speaker in 1913, 1915 and Lewis akd Clahic Expedition). He was 
1917. When the Democrats lost control of bom in Virginia, but was taken by his par- 
tho Honsc of Representatives in the dec- ents to Louisville, Ky , in 1784. He served 
tions of 1918 Clark was succeeded in the in Indian campaigns with Wayne, but re- 
Speakership in 1919 by a Republican. signed from militoiy life in 1796. In 1803 

CLARK, FitAxas Edwabd (1851-1925), he again entered the aimy as second-heu- 
the founder of the United Society of Chris- tenant, and in the follovnng year was placed 
tian Endcavur, which grew from a small in joint command with Lewis of the expedi- 
group in a single church until it reached tion for cvplomtion of tho Northwest Up- 
around tho world and embraced millions in on his return ho was made brigadier-general 
Its membership («eo CimiSTiAir Endbavou, of militia, was governor of Missouri territory 
United Societt of). Clark was bora in from 1813 to 1821, and from the foRowing 
Aylmer, Ont , and was gradnated at Dart- year until his death was superintendent ^of 
month College and at Andover Theological Indian affairs, with headquarters at Saint 
Seminary. Ho held Congregational pas- Louis 

torates at Portland, Me, where tho first OLARKSBURU, W. Va., founded in 1785 
Christian Endeavor group was organized, and named for Oeorge Rogers Clark, is the 
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tonnty seat of Hszristm Coiml^, oinet^- 
seven miles sontheast of WheeUag, on the 
Baltuuore & Ohio Bailroad. Tributary to 
the city are ninety coal mines, and there 
is an aWdant supply of natural gas. Popu- 
lation, 1920, 27,869; in 1930, 28,866, a gain 

of 3.6 per cent. 

OliABE UmVBBSITT, an institution 
for postgraduate study, at Worcester, Mass., 
founded in 1887 by James Oilman Clark. 
Its special obneet is to afford educators and 
specialists the best opportunities for re- 
search along the Imes in irhich they are in- 
terested. 1^ accordance irith the tmnna of a 
bequest by Mr. Clark, a ooUegiate depart- 
ment was organized in 1902, to be conducted 
upon the same general plan as that of the 
postgraduate department. The University 
publishes tiie Ameriean Joamai of Psychol- 
ogy and the Pedagogical Bcomary. Many 
impoirtant memoirs and monographs have 
also been published by its students^ and grad- 
uates. There are about forty instructors 
and 300 students, and the library contama 
95,000 volumes. 

OIiASSIFIOA'TIOM', in botany and zool- 
ogy, the system of arranging plants and 
animals into groups according to sinularitiea 
of structure. The principd divisions are 
explained in detail under the headings 
Pamilt, Cteiros, Owtm, Shscois, Vakteht. 

OIiATJD'IOS, (10 B 0.-A. D. 64), a Roman 
emperor, whose full name was Tibeiots 
CiiABitrs Dbotub Nebo GuBJiAinaus. He 
was ihe son of Claudius Drusus Nero, step- 
son of Augustus. He lived in privai^, 
spending his time in writing and stud^ng, 
until the murder of Caligula, when he was 
dragged from his hiding place and pro- 
(dsimed emperor (a n. 41). His reign was 
T^arlTPd by the embellishment of Rome and 
by successes in G®iQaiiy and Britain. Idat- 
terly he became debauched and left tbe^v- 
emment largely to his infamous wife, Mm- 
who wifli his freedmen comnutted to 
greatest enormities. He was poisoned by 
his fourth wife, Agiipinna, to mother of 

^^AXTON, PHHiAOTBB PbieS!H®T_(186^ 
), sn American educator, horn in Bed- 
ford County, Term. He received his degrw 
from to Univerrity of Tennrasee and did 
postgraduate work at Johns Hopkto^^ 
versity and in Germany. After semng 
sncceTsivdy as supei^trodent of ^ools at 
Kinston, Wilson and Asheville, N. C., he 


- became in 1893 professor of pedagogy in flu 
North Carolina State Normal and Indnriiri.i 
CoUege. In 1902 he beoame professor of 
education in the Umversity of Tennessee 
then for five years was TJmted States Com- 
jmssioner of Education. Afterward he went 
to the Umversity of Alabama,' to Tulsa 
(Okla.) as city superintendent of schools, 
and in 1930 to Clarksville, Tenn., normal 
school, as president. 

OLAT, the name given to varions earths, 
the most familiar variety bring that used 
for making hiieks and ttie. But there are 
other and rarer varieties of great value, 
which many people do not identify as clay. 
Clay oonsists of silicate of aluminum, with 
small proportions of the siheate of iron, 
caleium, magnesium, poiassinm and sodium. 
All the varieties are riiaracteiized hy bring 
weighty, compact and hard when dry, but 
plastic when moist; smooth to touch; not 
readily diffurible m water, hut when mixed, 
not readily settling in it. Then tenariiy and 
ductility when moist and thrir hardness when 
dry have made (days from the earhest times 
the materials of hricks, tiles and pottery. 

One of the rarest of the days is kmlrn 
(which see), a white day with occarionri 
gray and ydlow tones; this is the pur^ 
PorcOain clay is one of the best vaneties. 
Patterns clay and pipe clay, which are 
similar but less pure, are generally of a y^ 
lowish or grayish color, from the ptesenc^ 

iron. Eire day is a very lefraetoty van*, 

always found lying immediatdy bdow the 

coal; it is used for making fire hriefaandem- 

ri.hles and for linmg furnaces used m smelt- 
mg iron and some other metals. Ifm 
sists of day mixed with sand, ^ 

and various other forrign mgretote Oa« 
varieties are f^rsf ^eartk (wheh ^ 
Tripoli and iouUer day, the 
day of a dark brown odor, 

Ses of rook of an to embedded m it, 

to result of glacial aeti^ 

The distinctive proper^ of to . 
gredieute of to soU is their 
sorbing ammonia and other S®*®® , inTias* 
Z™ted on fertile and immto 


indeed, no soH wiU J ja com- 

it has a fair proportion of day 


position. lOKOV ons of tiw 

OLAT, Haiinor _(17T^^> ^ 

greatest of Amenow of 

the “Great P^f-^Xunited 

to sincere effort to avert warm the 
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ability, but be lost bis prestige in Congress 


Stetes over tbe slavery question Bis nn- 
alterable vietrs so influenced bis career that 
be failed to attain tbe 
Presidency; be real- 
ized at last that tbe 
honor rronld never 
come to bun, but be 
said, “1 vould ratber 
be right than be Presi- 
dent” 

Clay vras bom in 
Ashland, Hanover 
County, Ya , April 12, 

1777. He received 
practically no educa- 
tion, but iras able to henry ci,ay 
begin the study of law 
and opened bis first office at Lexington, 
Hy, in 1797. He soon became famous as a 
jury advocate and pnbbc speaker, and at the 
age of twenty-six was a member of tbe 
^ntncky legislature. In 1806-1807 and 
1810-1811 be filled nnexpired terms in tbe 
United States Senate although not having 
attained legal age to qnabfy as a Senator 
at the date of bis first appointment In 1811 
be was chosen to tbe House of Represent- 
atives, where be was at once made speaker. 
Here be became prominent as an advocate 
of war and from bis official position prac- 
tically forced the War of 1812 upon tbe 
country. He acted as one of tbe .^encan 
commissioners in the peace negotiations in 
1814. 

Clay was continuously reelected Speaker 
of the House until his retirement in 1821. 
Again he occupied that post when reelected 
to Congress in 1823. During his career in 
tbe House his most important act was doubt- 
less the introduction of the famous Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 (see Missoom Cou- 
phohise). In 1824 be was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Presidency against Craw- 
ford, Jackson and John Qmncy Adams. No 
candidate bad a majority of the electoral 
vote, and the contest was therefore sent to 
the House of Representatives, where Clay, 
being fourth in the list, was ineligible for 
electioiL Ho transferred his strength to 
Adams, and upon tbe latter’s election Clay 
was appointed Secretary of State This fact 
gave tbe basis for tbe charge of corruption 
between Adams and day, which, though 
unfounded, was used to the latter’s political 
injury throughout his career As chief of 
Adams’ Cabmet be displayed considerable 


through absence, and never regamed it 

Clay was agam elected to the Senate in 
1831, became a bitter opponent of President 
Jac^on, and was bis competitor m tbe elec- 
tion of 1832, but was defeated He again 
became conspicuous as pacificator m tbe 
nullification contioversy of 1833, when, by 
bis eompromise tanffi measure, he probably 
prevented a resort to arms. Throughout the 
rest of bis career. Clay was one of the fore- 
most orators in Ameiica, and though un- 
successful in bis great ambition to become 
President, be was on acknowledged leader 
of the I^ig party. He retired from the 
Senate m 1842, was defeated for President 
by Polk in 1844 and was defeated for the 
nomination by Taylor in 1848, but m the 
same year be was reelected to the Senate 
Prom this tune forward be devoted his ef- 
forts to allaying the sectional strife upon 
tbe slavery question, and be made bis last 
great speech in the Senate m support of the 
Compromise of 1850. Though a man of 
strong convictions. Clay often sacrificed 
popular favor by seekmg to wm the support 
of all sections and factions, and thus gamed 
tbe reputation of bemg vaciUatmg and erea 
insincere 

CLATTOH-BULWEE TREATY, a treaty 
between Great Bntam and tbe Unit^ States, 
concluded m 1850, by which both parties 
agreed to guarantee the neutrahty of a canal 
through Central America, but not to exer- 
cise any control over the temtoiy nor to 
erect any fortifications there It was at 
this time that the Nicaragua Canal was pro- 
posed (see Nicaragua Canal). The United 
States made several attempts to have this 
treaty modified or abrogated, but the British 
government refused to concur, until 1901, 
when the Clayton-BulwBr Treaty was abro- 
gated (see Hat-Paunobfoie Treaty). The 
negotiators were Secretary of State John M. 
Clayton, for the United States, and Six 
Henry Bulwer, special ambassador, for Great 
Britain 

OLEABING HOUSE, a term whi^ has 
become almost exclasivety associated with the 
management of banks m large mties, but 
which, in a broad sense, means a place where 
the claims of several parties, regardless of 
the nature of their busmess, are adjusted. 

In connection with the banking busmess 
the methods employed in a dealing house 
amply justify the title. In it aU debits and 
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eiedits of the vanons member banks are 
“cleared" evecy day with miTiimiiTn effort 
and slight expenditure of tune. 

How It is Oondncted. Each member 
bank sends to a central office, which they 
call the dealing house, two representatives — 
a so-called ddivery dark and a settling derk. 
In a large room each bank is assigned a 
desk. Upon amval at the dearing house, 
nsnaUy about 11 A. M., the derks from each 
bank deposit at the manager’s table a ticket 
showing the aggregate amonnt due to 'them 
from other banks, as shown by checks which 
these clerks have bronght with them. The 
manager enters this sum to the credit of the 
bank presenting the ticket. The checks 
which each set of derks have bronght with 
them are divided into bundles, each of which 
contain checks upon some other one bank. 
At a given signal the settling derks seat 
tiiemsdves at their respective desks and the 
delivety derks pass among them, ddivermg 
to each settling derk bundles of cheeks 
drawn on the bank which he represents. 
'When each settling derk has received all 
the bundles of checks drawn against his bank 
he draws np a statement of the demands 
made upon him. The lists of all the set- 
tling derks are then sent to the manager, 
who draws np a statement showing the 
amount which each bank owes to each of 
the other banks in the assodation. The 
checks against the banks are then returned 
to the banks by their respective clerks; the 
separate items are approved, and the debtor 
banka must pay to the creditor banks the 
amounts due. 

If the clearing house did not exist, each 
bank would have to send its messengers 
directly to all other banks to settle balances; 
■ the cost would be excessive, for many hours 
daily would be required. Tune would not 
permit the use of the mails to make the daily 


leuiAugo. , . , 

The clearings of banks m largo cities 
reach enormous proportions, the totals vary- 
ing widely between years of prosperity and 
Tears of business depression. New York, 
as the financial center of the country, may 
dear as much as a bilhon dollars m one 
day. The total bank oleanngs m the Umted 
States in a year have been as “ 
715 Mliinns, and average weli over 400 

billions. 

OIiBAVAeB, leUvaj, the manner or direc 
tion in which crystallized substances regu- 


larly split. 'The regular structure of most 
crystallized bodies becomes manifest as soon 
as they are broken. Each fragmcit presents 
the form of a small polyhedron, and the 
very dust appears under the microscope an 
assemblage of nunute sohds, formed accord- 
ing to some plan of crystallization. The 
directions in which such bodies thus break 
up are called their planes of deamge. See 
CBTSSAiajOsasPHT; MsxAicoBpaisii; Sieaxi- 
HED Books. 

OKBAVBIiAND, Moans (1754r-lS06), a 
soldier in Washington’s army, then in 1796 
appomted as director and surveyor of the 
Connecticut Land Company’s Western Be- 
serve project. He took 62 settlers west, and 
at the mouth of the Cuyahoga Biver found a 
favorable spot for the estabhshment of the 
prmdpal settlement. The new town was 
named in his honor; it became Cleveland, 
Ohio, but not until about 1830 was the iipeU- 
ing of the name changed. See WnsmBU Bz- 
snsvE. 

OLBMATIS, hlem'a tie, a genus of woody, 
climbing plants. The most common species, 
virgin’s bower or travder’s joy, is conspicu- 
ous m the hedges both of England and the 
south of Scotland, first by its copious dus- 
ters of white blossoms and afterward by its 
feather-tailed, silky tufts attached to tte 
fruits. There are about one hundred species 
of clematis, most of which are found in 
temperate ehmates. In North America 
about twenty spedes grow wdl. The mod 
common of these is the virgin’s bower, whim 
resembles the European clematis both m its 
color and in its feathery pistils. A rarer 
species, found in a few locations, has large, 
single, purplish drooping flowers. 

OLEMBNCBAU, fclomoftn so', GaHiaBS 
BssJAum Bugbuib (1841-1929), a French 
statesman and journalist of raded vwm, 
called the “Tiger” because of his dauntl® 
courage and fighting powers. 
half a century a storm 
poUtics, he dominated the situation at toe 

mosit critical period of ^ • 

by rescuing his “strong 

enemy intrigues proved himsdf . 

man" of :^anoe. ^^art of 

to be a physiman, and m the P 

his career he ®P®\r“™Lr?raScing 
fae«tpa- teaching ana praow^ 


United States, t®™.T,,^edan 
medicine. 'While m jVanca 

American woman. jVanoo- 

shortly before the outbreak of the rx 
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German War, he was elected mayor of the 
district of hlarte in Fans, and m 1876 was 
chosen a Bepnblican Dqini? in the French 
Parhament Li that body his independence 
of action and vigor of speech made him a 
prominent figure nationally, and his repu- 
tation was further enhanced by his radical 
editorials in La Justice, a daily paper which 
he founded in 1880 

Clemeneeau lost his seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1893, and for about ten years 
labored for jusbee and democrai^ with a 
trenchant pen. He was one of the strong- 
est leaders in the movement in behalf of 
Captain Dreyfus, founding a new paper, 
IJAuTore (“The Dawn”), to champion the 
cause of that wronged ofiScer. In 1902, at 
the age of sirty-one, he was elected to the 
national Senate, from the department of 
Yar, in 1006 was appointed Minister of the 
Interior and in 1006 was made Prenuer of 
France. Though his Ministry was defeated 
in 1009, Clemeneeau continued to he a power 
in politics, and in 1913 he was instrumental 
in overturning the Briand Ministry. He also 
became editor of a radical paper, IJSomme 
Libre (“The Free Man”), in which, during 
the World War, be unsparingly criticized 
the government for its vacillation and weak- 
ness. 

In October, 1917, when the cause of the 
alhes seemed in danger of disaster, Clemen- 
cean was ^ain called to bead the Cabmet 
Traitors were bronght to trial, intrignes 
were crushed, and the nation’s weakened 
morale was strengthened. The marmer in 
which the people ralhed and the army fonght 
its way to victory in 1918 is told in these 
volumes in the article Wcann Was. 

It is a remarkable thing that Clemeneeau 
should have been Premier of France when 
Germany surrendered. After the Franco- 
German War he had signed a manifesto 
against the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
at the close of flie World War he said, “The 
redemption of Alsace-Lorraine has been the 
goal of my life” At the peace conference 
which began sittings in January, 1919, the 
aged Premier was made chairman. In Jan- 
uary, 1920, he was a passive candidate for the 
Presidency of Francej, bift was defeated by 
DeschaneL Notwithstanding his great age 
he published in 1919 The Strongest, and in 
1929, In the Evening of My^ Thought. 

demencean was not a Socialist, but he be- 
lieved in radical social legislation and gov- 


ernment ownership of monopohes. He 
represented that versabhty charaotensbc of 
nearly all French intellectuals, and was not 
only a pohtical leader but a novelist^ 
dramatist, philosopher and essayist. 

LEMENS, Uem'eng, Sau- 
ttEU, Lanqeobne (1835- 
1910), best known as 
Mabk Twain, was prob- 
ably America’s most be- 
loved humorist. His 
writings have delighted 
old and young for a 
generation, and are con- 
tinuing in their popular- 
ity. Clemens was bom 
at Florida, a httle hamlet 
in Northeastern Missouri, 
abont fifty miles west of 
the Mississippi, Novem- 
ber 30, 1835. Bib early 
edneation consisted of 
the limited training he 
could ihen get in this 
small country town and at thii^en years 
of age he entered a printing office. After 
becoming an expert compositor he worked 
for short penods of time in Saint Louis, 
Philadelphia, New York and other places. 
In 1851 be gave up his work in printing 
offices and went on a Mississippi steamboat 
as apprentice, where in 1857 he became a 
pilot. Here he met with a great variety of 
experiences which later he used to much ad- 
vantage in writing tiie series of highly 
entertaining chapters, which now make his 
book Life on the Sltssissippt. Here, too, he 
must have origmated his pen name, for “By 
the mark, twam” was the ciy used by the 
man who sounded the dqith of the water to 
tell the pilot that it was two fathoms deep 
It is said that Captain Isaac Sellers had 
signed articles Dferh Twain in the New Or- 
leans Picayune previous to the time Clemens 
assumed the name, but it now belongs com- 
pletely to the latter and thousands upon 
thousands of readers know the genial humor- 
ist by no other. Yrhen the Civil War broke 
out navigation on the Mississippi ceased and 
Mr. dmnens lost his occupation as pilot. 
For some little time he was a member of a 
company of Confederate sympathizers or- 
ganized near his home, but he never was en- 
gaged in active war service. Abont tins time 
his brother had been appointed Territorial 
Secretary of Nevada and Mr. Clemens went 
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oni idth liim to Kevada, Cify, wliere for a 
time he was interested in mining. In 1862, 
however, he heeame a reporter for a Yirginia 
City paper, and several years later he re- 
moved to California, where he was a reporter 
for the Morning Cad In 1866 he went to 
the Sandwich Islands, and upon his return 
began his career as 
lecturer, attracting 
considerahle attention. 

The publication in 
1867 of the Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras 
County increased his 
r^ntation, and In- 
nocents Abroad, an. 
account of an exeuiv 
mon through Egypt 

and &e Holy j,, clbmens 

won mm international 
fame. In 1870 he married, and after editing 
for two years the Buffalo Express, settled in 
Hartford, Conn. He joined a publishing 
firm of New York in 1884, but after a few 
years of success the firm became bankrupt, 
and Clemens, to meet his heavy losses, 
traveled as a lecturer, meetmg with the great- 
est success. For some years after 1890 he 
Kved in Europe. 

Besides the works mentioned above, 
Clemens is noted chiefly for his A Connecti- 
cut Yankee at King ArCms’s Court, Fudffn- 
head Wilson, The Prince and the Pauper, 
the Adventures of Tom Sawyer and the Ad- 
ventures of Suchleberry Finn The last 
two, espemally, are of their kmd unrivaled, 
not only because they are full of Clemens’s 
genial humor, hut because they give truth- 
ful, vivid pictures of the free life of a boy 
along the ICsmssippi Biver. 

OLBMCENT, Mern'ent, the name of foui> 
teen Popes, of whom the following are of 
greatest importance: 

dement I, reputed to have heen the thlrf 
bishop ot Borne after Peter, lived In the 
century A. D He was greatly venerated In 
his day and a letter which he addressed to 
tte C^irS of Connth was at one time re- 
warded as a part of the Bible 
®^DIemeiifVB:. a member of the 
occnnled the Papal chair from 15SS to lsS4 
He was the Pope who refused to recognise 
Henry VHrs divorce of Catharine of J^agM 
a man of great piety and 
was Pope from 1592 to 1 G 06 He 

to bTtoS about a reconcUatlon between 
helped to bring aoou tj,e oon- 

ftove“; be^at- SU IV of Prance and 

the Church. 


Clement xrv. Pope from 17S9 to 1774. found. 
eS the Clementine Museum In the VaUcan 
He was a zealous supporter of the Jesnita 
but because of this attitude he arouaS 
opposition in many countries He was the 
last of the Popes to bear the name dement 

CLEOPATBA, UeopStra (68-31 b. o.), 
queen of Egypt, distmgmshed as CnsOTiasiA 
VI from others who bore the name. She was 
one of the most famous diets of all 
tone— not because she was crowned with 
virtnes that made her beloved of her peo- 
ple, or for great monuments to her gemus 
or for strong of character which inipired 
the nation, for she is not hnown for any of 
these qualities. She was a queen of great 
personal attraction, but lacked the qi^tl 
of wondrous beauty possessed by some 
famous women of history. Against her 
blandishments no man except Augustus was 
able to stand, she led the greatest accordmg 
to her fancy. Pascal, who hved from 1623 
to 1662, said of her, “If the nose of Cleo- 
patra had been shorter, the whole face of 
the earth would have been changed.” 

When ^ was seventeen years old hs 
father died, leaving her as joint bar to the 
throne with his eldest son, Ptolemy; when 
she was deprived of her part in the govern- 
ment she won Caesar to her cause and was 
rmnstated by his influence. In a second dis- 
turbance Ptolemy lost his life, and Caesar 
proclaimed Cleopatra queen of Egypt, 
though rihe was compelled to take her 
brother, the younger Ptolemy, as colleagna 
Caesar contained some tano at Cleopatra s 
court. By poisoning her brother, she bfr 
came sole possessor of the regal power, took 
the part of the triumvirs in the mvi war at 
Borne and after the BatUe of Phihppi went 
to do homage to Antony at Tstot. Them 
meetaig was celebrated by splendid fffitivi- 
ties: she accompanied him to Tyre a^ wm 
followed by him on her letam to Egypt. 
After his conquest of Armenia he a^ ^ 

turned to her. On the commencement of tae 

war between Augustus and Antony, the la^ 
ter lost a whole year in festivals md amMfr 
ments with Cleopatra at 
Athens, and when at 
Acaum, Cleopatra suddenly took ^ 
her ^ps, and 
followed her. Au^to 
andria and proved hims^ P™®* 

Cleopatra’s -?f^ny threw 

Heving Cleopatra to be deadjAntony 
S: on Ms sword, and shortly afterwaru 
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Cleopatra killed bereelf, by applying an asp 
to ber arm, to escape tbe ignominy of being 
led in a Eoman tnumpb. Sueb is tbe tradi- 
tional account of ber death. 

Cleopatra bore a son to Caesar, irbo iras 
called Caesanon. She bore three children to 
Antony. In a n 40 tbe Ptolemy Ime became 
extinct through the slay ing of the last of Cleo- 
patra’s descendants by the Emperor Caligula 

She bos been given a romantic setting 
through the ccnlurics, for writers and artists 
have found in her person and career abundant 
matenal with which to create an atmosphere 
of profound interest 

CLEOPATEA’S 
ItEEDLES, the 
name given to two 
Egyptian obelisks, 
formerly 4t Alex- 
andria; one of 
tliem is now in New 
York, the other in 
London. They arc 
made of ro'C-red 
granite and were 
originally erected 
by Tiiothmes III in 
Heliopolis, being 
dedicated to the god 
Ra, or the Sun. 

They were taken to 
Alexandria shortly 
before the com- 
mencement of tbo 
Cbnstian Era and 
remained there un- 
til 1877, when they 
were presented to 
Great Britain and 
the United States 
' by the Khedive Is- 
mail Pasha. 

The Kew York 
obelisk is sixty- 
nine feet high and 
weighs 200 tons. 

The sides are cov- 
ered with inscrip- 
tions of Thothmes 
m and Bameses 
II In the dry and hot air of Egypt tbe 
obelisks stood undamaged for 3,000 years, 
but in tbe atmosphere of Now York and 
London they began to disintegrate A pre- 
- servative fortunately has been found to ap- 
ply to the stone 



S LEVELAND, Stephen 

Geoi’EB (1837-1908), an 
Amencan statesman and 
Fiesident, the only chief 
executive of the United 
States who has served 
two terms not in succes- 
sion His eaieer ns Pres- 
ident was not always 
calm, he antagonized his 
^ own paity on numerous 
occasions, and history 
His Birthplace,.' has yustified bis course 
■ “-ly After leaving oifice his 

strength with the people 

steadily increased, and at his death be was 
ranked ns one of the greatest figuies of bis 
time 

Cleveland was bom in Caldwell, N J The 
death of his father, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, compelled young Cleveland to cam his 
own living, and he became a clcih and as- 
M»lnnt teacher in the New Yoik institution 
for the blmd. In 


His Birthplace^' 


1835 be started 
west, but stopped 
at BuiTalo, where 
ho was admitted 
to the bar in 1859 
In 1803 ho became 
assistant district 
attorney of Erie 
County, and be 
was made sberiif in 
1870. In 1881 be 
was elected mayor 
of Buffalo on tbe 
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Dcmocintic ticket, though the city was 
strongly Republican, and his efficient admin- 
istration led to bis nomination and election 


05 governor of tbe state by a remarkable 
plurality. His career as governor was 
marked by exceptional ability, fearlessness 
and honesty. He was nominated for Presi- 
dent at tbe national Democratic convention 


held in Chicago in 1884, and was elected over 
Blame, Republican, by a smaR plurality 
As President he made extraordinary use of 
the veto power to curb unworthy legislation, 
especially private pension bills, and boldly 
advocated a reduction in the tonff In 1888 


he was again Demoeratio candidate for Pres- 
ident, but he was defeated by the Repubbeon 
candidate, Benjamin ECameon. He then re- 
moved to New York and practiced law On 
June 2, 1886, be bad mamed, at the 'White 
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First Administration of Grover Cleveland 


L Thb PHESiraan: 

(1) Birth 

(2) Parentage 

(3) Bdueation 

(4) Public career 
(6) Oharaeter 
(6) Beatii 

II. GovebukentjUi AirvAins 

(1) Important lava 

(a) Contract labor lair 

(b) Act in regard to the Presd- 

dential succeesion, 1886 

(c) New Anfa-polygamy Act 

(d) Chineae Ezclnaion Act 

(e) Kivera and Harbora Bill 

(f) Interstate Commerce Act, 

(1) Cauaea 

(a) Qranger movement 

(b) Discrimination by 

railroads 

(1) Bates 

(2) Facilities 

(c) Growing power of 

railroads over 
other industries 

(2) Its provisions 

(a) Forbade pooli^ 

(b) Discrimination 
and rebates 
ill^ 

(o) Bequired publioiiiy 
rates 

(d) Hi^er charge for 
short haul than 
for a long haul 
illegal 

(e) Established com- 
mission to inves- 
tigate and to 
punish offenders 

(g) Electoral Count Act 

(1) To avoid contested 

elections 

(h) Eepeal of the Tenure of 
Office Act 

(2) Other affairs 

' (a) The attempt to reduce the 

tariff 

(1) JCns’Bill 

(b) President’s use of Gie veto 



(1) Vetoed more bills than E 

any previous Fresi- || 
dent fj 

(2) Mostly private pen- y 

Sion bdls G 

(o) Department of Agrieolture jj 
estahhahed |i 

m. Iiooui ann InniitnAii Aftsibs I 

(1) Dedication of the Statue of lib- | 

erty | 

(2) Organization of the American t 

Federation of Labor | 

(3) Deaths of many pTominent men | 

(a) Grant 

(b) McClellan 
(e) Hancock 

(d) Tilden 

(e) Logan 

(f) Sbenden 

(g) Conkling 

(h) Arflmr 

(4) Haymarket Mot, 1886 
(fi) Charleston Earthquake, 1886 

XV. EiiBOriou OP 1888 

(1) Candidates 

(2) Tariff the issue 

Questions 

Where was Grover Cleveland bor^ 

How old was he when he became Pres- 
identf ,, 

What public offices hsd he held t 

What was the Contract Labor LawT 
When was the act ragardmg the succes- 
sion to the presideney psssedl 
Who stands next in order to the Vice- 

What were the provisionB of the new 

Interatate Commerce Act? 

What did the law provide? 

was decided by the Electoral 

^"i^t executive department WM estab- 
lished during to sf^^^Sated in 
What great statna was dedicateu m 

great labor organization was i 
founded 1887 ? ^ H 
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Second Administration of Grover Cleveland 


P^ma OP 1893 

(1) CaoBes 

(a) Agiienltaial depression 

(b) Becldess financienng 

(c) Specnlation in Aigentme 

seennties 

(d) Einancial onsia in Europe 
(3) incidents 

(a) Currency at a premium 

(b) Clearing House Certificates 


(e) Bank and commercial fail- 
ures 

(d) 23,000 miles of railway in 
bands of receivers 
(3) Results 

(a) Industrial ebaoa 

(1) Depression and inac- 

tivity m buamess 

(2) Strikes and lock-outs 
(a) Caused by reduc- 
tion of wages or 
no work 

(1) Caused by 

dosing of 
the Pull- 
man shops 

(2) Riotmg and 

d e struction 
of property 

(3) Governor Alt- 

gdd of lUi- 
nois refused 
to call out 
mibba 

(4) President 

Clevdand 
sends Ped- 
eral troops 
to protect 
the mails 

(b) B^eal of the Silver Pur- 

chase Act 

(c) Sale of gold bonds 
GovESBioirariSL Applies 

(1) Domestlo 

(a) Wilson-Qorman Tariff Act 

(1) Origmally a Demo- 

cratie measure 

(2) Changed in the Senate 


(3) Allowed to become law 
without the Presi- 
dent’s signature 
(b) Income Taz 

(o) Admission of Utah, 1896 

(d) Extension of Civil Service 

(2) Foreign 

(a) Hawaii 

(1) President withdrew 

treaty of annexation 
from Senate 

(2) Appomted special com- 

missioner to investi- 
gate 

(b) Bermg Sea controversy set- 

tled 

(o) Treaty with China 

(1) Beginning of the "open- 
door” pohcy 

(3) Integniy of China 

guaranteed 

(d) President acts as arbitrator 

(1) Between Brasil and Ar- 

gentine Bepubho 

(2) Colombia and Italy 

(3) Brazil and Italy 

(e) Venezuda dispute 
HI Locuii ixB IniERirsi, Appaibs 

(1) World’s Columbian Exposition 

(2) Colorado grants suffrage to 

women 

IV. Emimos op 1896 

(1) Candidates 

(2) Issues 

(3) Result 

Questions 

What were the causes of the great rail- 
way stnkef 

On what grounds did the President send 
Federal troops to Chicago? 

Explain why the panic necessitated the 
repeal of the Silver Purchase Act. 

What is an mcome tax? 

What state was admitted in 18967 
When was the Bering Sea controversy 
settled? 

What was the President's attitude to- 
ward the annexation of Hawaii? 

What event did it commemorate? 







I Grant rtCiauri\ 
/Hckwicis Hancock \ 
Locan StrnouR 
T iLOEtt Arthur 
W htctER Beechcic. 
'VCohklinq S«[Rin^ 



House, Miss Frances Folsom, daughter of his 
former law partner. He was again nonu- 
nated by his party for President in 1892, in 
spite of opposition from his own state, and 
was elected. His second term was memorable 
becanse of a financial panic, which he strove 


to avert by tiie repeal of 1iie Bhennsn silver 
purchase law and by tiie issue of government 
bonds for the replenishment of the treasury’s 
gold reserve; for the passage of the Wilson 
tariff law, which, though redninng some 
duties, was deemed so ineffectual by the 
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Fi«sident tbat be -vrould not sign it, and for 
tbe notable message from tbe President to 
Congress, in accordance 'with Tfbicb steps 
rrere taken to compel England to arbitrate 
ber controversy Trith Yenezuela. 

After bis retirement from the Presidenc 3 ', 
Mr. Cleveland did net reenter pnblic life. 
liTbcn insurance scandals Tvcrc disclosed in 
Keir York state Cleveland was called as a 
trustee for vast insurance interests, and bis 
acceptance of the trust created a feeling of 
confidence that uas a splendid tribute to him 
Ec delivered each jear a series of lectures in 
Princeton TTniscisitj', uas elected a tmstcc 
of the University soon after bis retirement 
from the Prcsidcnc}', and took an active in- 
terest in its oiiairs The tower of the new 
graduate school of Pnnecton is called tbe 
Cleveland Memorial Tower, in his honor. 

Mrs CIci eland, the former YTliile House 
bride, was mamed in 1913 to Professor 
Thomas J. Preston, Jr, of Princeton 
University. _ 

LEVELAHl), Ueci'lani, 
Omo, the county scat of 
Cuyahoga Count}’, and 
second largest port of the 
Great Lakes, is situated 
on Lake Erie at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga 
liiver, 133 miles south- 
w c s t of Buffalo, 2C3 
miles northeast of Cin- 
cinnati and 357 miles 
southeast of Chicago. 
Cleveland is the metrop- 
olis of Ohio and the si\lh 
largest city of the United 
States, with a population 
of 600,063 in 1910 
1920 it was 796,830; in 

1930, 900,420. 

General Bescnption The citj- is built 
upon slightly rising ground winch is 689 feet 
above sea level, and extends along the lake 
front for a distance of twelve miles, its 
greatest extent inland is about six miles, and 
its area is 73 square miles. The Cuyahoga, 
River divides the city into two unequal ports, 
the eastern and the western, the latter and 
smaUer of which is known as West Cleve- 
land This stream flows through a deep and 
somewhat broad vaUey, whose surface^ is con- 
siderably below the rcmainmg portions of 
the city, and this valley is occupied by 
frmght depots, factories and lumber yards. 


The Cuyahoga River and valley aie crossed 
by two noted bndges, the Lorain Central Via- 
duct, and the Detroit-Superior High Level 
Bndge. The streets are hroad and well 
paved, and many of them are shaded with 
maples and elms, which add to the beauty 
of tbe city and have given it the name 
Forest City. Prom the Public Square the 
streets extend in all directions, but the 
longest thoroughfares in the lower part of 
the city are paroUel to the lake shore, while 
farther inland th^ are neaily east and west 
Crossing these are streets extendmg from the 
lake to the southern portion of the city. In 
nearly all sections tlie streets cross at right 
angles 

Parks and Boulevards. Of the many 
beautiful streets of the city, the finest is 
Euclid Avenue, a boulevard extending east- 
ward from the Public Square It is from 
cighty-tbrce to ninety feet m width, and is 
lined with beautiful homes surrounded by 
spacious lawns Of late years the lower part 
of this boulevard has been rendered less at- 
tractive by the encroachment of the business 
section. Other attractive thoroughfares in- 
clude Lake Shore, East and Clifton boule- 
vards, Magnolia Drive, Bellflower Road and 
Jumper Dnvo Tho total park area of 
Cleveland is over 2,670 acres Rockefeller 
Park, of 273 acics, is a long, narrow stretch 
of green connecting IVado and Gordon 
parks, the former ovciloobng the lake, and 
the latter situated at the mouth of Doan 
Brook, which flows into tho lake Rocke- 
feller Park occupies tbe vallQi of the Doan, 
and was presented to the city by John D 
Rockefeller Brookside Park possesses a 
zoological garden, and Wade Park a splendid 
monument to Perry, hero of the battle of 
Lake Eiic Among otliei parks are New- 
beiiv, Foiest City, Lincoln, Garfidd and 
Woodland Hills, 

Mention should be made of beautiful Lake- 
view Cemetery, notable as the burial place 
of President Garfield His body hes in a 
crypt beneath a splendid memorial, worthy 
to be compared with the tomb of General 
Grant, in New York This structure, 165 
feet high, is of Ohio sandstone and contains 
in relief sculptures representing incidents in 
Garfield’s life. Tbe interior is in the form of 
a chapel decorated with symbolical friezes 
and containing a marble statue of Garfidd in 
the center. The monument cost about 
$180,000. 
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FnlUc Buildings. The principal public 
edifices of Cleveland are grouped about a 
central plot of ground, in accordance with 
a "cil^y beautiful” plan submitted by a com- 
mission which included Daniel E. Burnham. 
This group consists of the Federal building, 
courthouse eiiy hall, public library, public 
auditorium, all r^resenting the finest ideals 
of modem architecture. At each end of the 
plot will be erected an imposing Court of 
Honor to connect the buildmgs Cleveland 
is also noted for its many arcades, buildings 
erected about a central court with tiers of 
stores and offices having balcony fronts. 
Among other buildings of special note are 
the Chamber of Commerce, Art Museum, the 
Western Eeserve Eistoncal Society Build- 
ing, the Termmal Tower buildmg (62 stories) 
and the Union Trust building. There are 
nearly 410 churches, some of imposmg archi- 
tecture, and a number of handsome hotels. 

Institutions. Cleveland was one of tiie 
first American cities to establish a free high 
school, and its public school system has kept 
pace with the development along other hues 
There are besides, numerous private, pare 
«bi«1 and busmess schools, and several col 
leges and umversitiea These latter include 
Western Eeserve University (which see), 
with, its departments of Addbert Collie, 
Women’s CoU^ and various professional 
schools; Case school of Applied Science, 
John Carroll University, the University 
Sdiool, and many professionai schools The 
public Ubrary has 350,000 volumes, and there 
are besides various coU^e, law and historical 
libraries In Severance Hall are hdd the 
concerts of the Qeveland Symphony Or- 
chestra, a musical organization of national 


reputation. 

Commerce and Industry. Among the 
Great Lakes ports Cleveland ranks next to 
Chicago in amount of freight tonnage enter- 
ing and clearing its harbor, and it is also an 
important railway center, being 
the Clevdand, Cincinnati, Chicago & Saint 
Louis, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Erie, the 
New York Central, the New York, Chicap) 
& Saint Louis, the Pennsylvania and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie roads. The nati^ 
harbor at the mouth of the Cuyahoga has 
been improved by dredging opMations and 
the construction of a huge 
a ship-channel 200 feel wide bM been fomrf 
by the building of two pwalld 
^d out into the lake for a distance of 


OUOE BEETLE 

1,500 feet. The city has eighteen miles of 
river frontage and over five miles of docks 
The Clevdand Humcipal airport of 1,100 
acres affords faeihties for air mad and pas- 
senger transport to all parts of the counby. 

As a manufacturing center Clevdand 
ranks first in the state, third among the 
cities on the Great Lakes, and fifth among 
those of the entire connt^. The iron and 
sted industries have been especially devd- 
oped because of the miy’s location between 
the coal, icon and oil regions of Western 
Pennsylvania and the Iiske Snpenor non 
and eopper-ore districts. In the manufac- 
ture of sted ships, wire, holts, nuts, ma- 
chinery, etc., it is among the leading cities 
m the Umted States, and m the production - 
of women’s suits and coats it is surpassed 
only by New York Clevdand is also one of 
the largest fresh-water fidi markets m the 
oountry, and a center for the mannfaetiue 
of antomobde parts and accessones. Othsr 
important mdustnes indnde daughtermg and 
meat packmg, oil refining and the manufac- 
ture of dectncal apparatus. 

History. The first settlemeut ou the site 
of Cleveland was made in 1796 by a party of 
surveyors under Moses Cleavdaud, whose 
name was given to tiie new town, the present 
spelling being officially adopted in 1831. In 
1809 Clevdand became the connty seat of 
Trumbull County, which had been organized 
in 1800, hut in 1814 it was ineorpora^ as a 
town of Cuyahoga County, a subdivisioE of 
the origmal county. By 1820 the town had 
a population of 600, and boasted a hank and 
a newspaper. Afte the completion of the 
Ohio Canal the place grew rapidly, and m 
1836 received a city charter. In 1921 the 
dty manager form of government was 
adopted by Cleveland, but was discontmned 
in 1031 in favor of the mayor-council sy to 

OUOE BEETLE, SPIHNGING BEETLE 
and SKIP JACK, names given to a family 
of hestles heeanse of their pecuhar hehato. 
If the dick beetle is toncbed or alwto, no 
folds up his legs and feigns death If 
upon his bao^ he will lie quietty 
moment, and then by a suddm jerking 
tion, accompanied V n choking s^d, 
will throw himsdf some little 
the air, and, landing on his fed, . 
away. There are about 500 of 

beetles in North America alcme The ira 
est and most conspicuous is the “V* ' 

wHeh is gr^-bUok in color and has 
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large black spots, like eyes, on the sides of 
its thorax. These beetles nsnally live singly 
in llovrcrs, grass and decaying wood. The 
destructive larvae ore known as wireaorms. 
Some of the tropical click beetles are 
luminous, and one species carries two glow- 
ing spots on each side of its thorax. These 
hectics are sometimes worn ns ornaments 

LiJt'F EWELliEBS, one 
of the very earliest of 
American races, who left 
the cridcuces of their 
existence in the homes 
they built and inhabited 
in elilTs and rocks They 
preceded the Pueblo In- 
dians in the southwestern 
part of what is now the 
United States, in New 
Mexico and Arizona 
The cave dwellings 
were frequently built at 
the cost of great labor, 
and were dosed and strengthened by stone 
walls, while their cliff houses were veritable 
fortresses, to which the inhabitants reticaled 
when menaced by serious danger. Any situ- 
ation pleased them, provided it gaie hope 
of security. Tlieso dwellings have cien been 
found hollowed in layers of volcanic ashes, 
hardened by time, while all around, pieces 
of out silex and fragments of pottery attest 
the long sojourn of the people One "cliff 
palace" had a length of 421 feet, contained 
127 rooms, capable of affording shelter to 
1,500 persons. The dwellings were con- 
structed cither of assorted stones, held to- 
gether with moistened day, or of adobe or 
sun-dried brides. The circular rums con- 
tain a number of small cells, and a building, 
often half-subterranean in the center, which 
the Spaniards called an esiufa Some con- 
tend that these estvfas were the council 
chambers, where the principal men of the 
tnhe assembled; while others hold thot they 
were meant to keep the sacred Arc, which 
is even to-day an object of veneration with 
the Indians. Sometimes the homes of the 
Cliff Dwellers were at a great altitude, being 
as high as 800 feet above the levd of a 
river. 

The entire San Juan vallqy is strewn with 
the ruins. There is one long, narrow struc- 
ture rnniung in front of a cave 200 feet 
wide at the mouth, where windows eighteen 
indies square are the only means of entrance 


Becent explorations have brought to light a 
small number of mummies in a fair state of 
preservation. Side by side with the bodies, 
weapons, utensils end ornaments were found. 
Agnculture seems to have been more per- 
fect among the inhabitants of Arizona than 
among those of Bew Mexico. 

CLIMATE, the average condition of the 
atmosphere, with respect to temperature, 
humidity, rainfall, wind and storms. Weath- 
er is the atmospheric condition for a 
short period of time, as a day or a week, 
but climate is the condition of weather for 
a long penod of years Weather is con- 
stantly changing; but there have been no 
marked changes of dimate for many cen- 
tal les. 

The chief determining foctors of climate 
are latitude, altitude, the indmation of the 
earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit, distance 
from the sea and prevailing wmds Of all 
these, latitude is the most important factor, 
since upon it, more than upon any other 
cause, depends the temperature of a region, 
which IS the most important dunatic feature. 
The temperature is the highest in the equa- 
tonal regions and gradually dimimshes to- 
ward the poles. Were the surface of the 
earth prcfcctly smooth, there would be little 
or no venation in temperature for places 
having the same latitude, but tiie general 
effect produced by the different angles at 
which the sun’s rays strike the earth between 
the equator and the poles is modified by 
numerous local conditions Chief among 
ilicse is altitude, and this, next to latitude, 
IS the most important agency that affects 
climate The average temperature of a place 
falls one degree for every 300 feet in ascent 
above sea level In other words, 300 feet 
in altitude will produce the same variation 
in temperature ns from thirty to sixty miles 
in latitude, accordmg to the location of the 
place Hence in the mountainous regions 
of the tropics are all grades of climate from 
that of the tomd zone to that of the arctic 
regions 

Water is a great equahzer of temperature 
It warms and cools much more slowly then 
the land Hence, regions located in the 
vicinity of large bodies of water, such as 
those on the sea coast or near the Oreat 
Lakes, bave a more equable temperature than 
those situated far inland. Winds blowing 
over the oceans acquire the same tempera- 
ture as the water. Hence m the temperate 
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regions connteies situated on the western 
coasts of the eontments usually have a 
wanner oinuate than those on the eastern 
eossts in the same latitude, since the general 
dtrection of the wmds is westerly. This is 
seen very clearly in comparmg the tem- 
perature of places having the same latitude 
on the eastern and western coasts of North 
Amenca. In each instance the higher tem- 
perature on the western coast is due to the 
prevailing westerly winds which have been 
warmed by blowing a long distance over 
warm marme currents. A similar contrast 
emsts between the eastern coast of North 
America and the western coast of Europe. 

Mountain ranges influence rainfall and 
winds; hence, th^ are important factors 
in determining the chmate of certain locali- 
ties, as that of the Great Central Flam in 
North America. This region is situated be- 
tween the Appalachian Mountains on the 
east and the Rocky Mountains on the west. 
The prevailing wmds are from the north 
or the south; hence, all of the intenor of 
North America is subject to sudden changes 
of temperature, smce the north wind causes 
a fall and the south wmd a nee m tem- 
perature. In Europe the comparatively low 
western coast allows the warm wmds from 
the Atlantic to blow over a large area, hence, 
that portion of the continent, though far 
north, has a comparatively warm chmate. 
The Alps form a bamer which prevents 
these winds from blowing over the coun- 
tries to the south, so that these countries are 
wholly under the influence of the warm 
winds blowing across the Mediterranean ; 
hence, Spain and Italy have a wanner 
climate than portions of the United States m 


the same latitude. 

Climate is the chief factor in determin- 
ing the animal and vegetable life and the 
character of civilizaiion of any locality. 
While the largest land animals and the most 
luxuriant v^tation are found in the tropica, 
it is within the temperate regions ttiat the 
most intelligent and useful of the lower ani- 
mals and the most valuable plants have de- 
veloped. It is also withm the north tem- 
perate le^on that the great nations of 
zation have originated and reached their 
of enhghtenment bee 


MbtbOEOWOT; 1 a 

CLINTON, DbWim (1769-1828), a lead- 
ing statesman of his time and me of fte 
most famous of the governors of New York. 



DaWITT (3LINTON 


whose name is inseparably connected with 
the construction of the Ene Canal. He 
was bom in Connecticut, but was educated 
for the law in New York and in that state 
he made his home. Clinton was admitted 
to the bar in 1788, 
in 1767 was elected 
to the legislature, the 
next year was a 
member of the sen- 
ate of the state of 
New York and m 
1801 was elected 
Umted States Bena^ 
tor. For twelve 
years, with two short 
mtervals, he was 
mayor of New York 
He was again mem- 
ber of the senate of New York from 1803 
to 1811, and was lieutenant-governor of the 
state for two years. In 1812 he was de- 
feated by Madison for President of the 
United States. In 1817 he was chosen gov- 
ernor of the state and was radected three 
times. During his third term, in 1826, he 
officiated at the openmg of the Ene Canal, 
thus witnessing the completion of a work 
to whose promotion he had devoted the best 
years of his life, and with which his name 
will be mseparably connected. See Earn 
Cahal; New York State Baegb Caxal. 

CLINTON, Gbobob (1739-1812), an 
Amencan soldier, statesman and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States He served in the 
last French and Indian war, m 1776 was a 
delegate to the Continental Congress and was 
appomted a bngadier-general m the 
tmental army in 1777. He was the first 
governor of the State of New York, serv- 
iag from 1777 fall 1795 with exeeptionsl 
ability Clmton was of great service to the 
colonial cause, through his Mnence ow 
the Indians. Ho opposed the Fcderd Cm- 
stitution on account of its centralization 
power. He was again chosen “ 

1801, and three years lato wm . 

President, which office he hdd until 

^^OLINTON, Hbnbv, Sir 

1795), a British major-genraal 

In Boston in 1776. He served at Bui*« ^ 

was second in command m 

that compdled the Amencims 

New York in September, 1775 , and w 

in command of that city in the summer 
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1777. He stomed Fort^ Clinton and 
Montgomery, and was appointed com- 
mander in ebief of His Maj^ty’s forces in 
Amenca, with the rank of lieutenant- 
general. In June, 1778, he evacnated 
Philaddphia, and on his retreat through 
Hew Jers^ he fbnght with Washmgton at 
Honmonth. He went to South Carolma m 
Decemher, 1779, and captured Charleston 
in the spring c£ the following year. Bi 
October, 1781, he set sail for Chesapeake 
Bay with a large force to aid lard Corn- 
wallis, hut learned that Comwalbs bad sur- 
rendered, and thereupon he returned to Hew 
York. In Jime, 1782, he returned to 
Bngland. 

OIiIHTOH, Iowa, founded in 1835 and 
named for DeWitt Cbnton, is the county 
seat of Clinton County, located on the Mis- 
sissippi Biver, 138 miles west of Chicago, 
on the Chicago & Horth Western and on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul & Pacidc, 
the Chicago, Bmlingion & Quincy, and the 
Chicago, Bock Island & Pacific railroads 
The Horth Western machine shops are lo- 
cated here, and that road also maintains 
laige stackyards The mannfactures include 
lumber, sash, doors and blmds, locks, ma- 
chinery, internal combustion engines, furm- 
ture and other articles Wartbuig College, 
Mount Saint Clare Academy and Our Lady 
of Angels Seminary prowde opportumties 
for higher education Population, 1920, 24,- 
161; in 1930, 25,726. 

CIiISTHEHBS, lelWtlieneei, an Athenian 
statesman who lived about 500 B 0. He 
belonged to a notable family, and in early 
manhood acguired great infiuence It was 
Clisthenes who prevailed upon Athena to 
adopt ostracism (which sea), and the cily 
later turning against him applied it to him- 
self. Bis great service to his country was 
in the nature of reforms in the constitution, 
making it more democratic. 

OLIVE, Eobbrt, Baeoit or Plassev 
(1725-1774), an English general and stat^ 
man, and one of the greatest Bntons m 
Indian history. He went to India as a derk 
in the service of the East Bidia Company, 
and when in 1747 war broke out in India 
hetwemi the Erench and English ho joined 
the army. By his capture of Arcot and ^s 
defense of it against a greatly superior 
force of French and natives in 1751, he won 
a very favorable reputation, and this was 
heightened by his future successes over the 


French. In 1753 he sailed to England h 
recover his health, and he was received mo^ 
cordially. 

Two years later he was back in India, 
and he was in the same year placed in com- 
mand of the expedition sent to Bengal. He 
took Calcutta and defeated the nawab of 
Bengal in a battle at Plass^, thus estab- 
lishing English supremacy in India. He 
placed on the throne of Bengal a general 
of the defeated nawab, and through him he 
became possessed of great wealth On his 
second return to England in 1760 he was 
accorded many honors, but he was sent back 
to India to straighten out the affairs of the 
East India Company. This he accomplished 
in about eighteen months. Betnnung to 
England, he was met with the accusation 
of having abused his power to gam wealth, 
and an mvestigation was made His com- 
plete acquittal followed, but the disgrace 
of the accusation so preyed upon his mmd 
that be committed smcida. 


OLOA'OA MAXIMA, the great sewer at 
Borne, built about 2,500 years ago. A por- 
tion of it is still in use, and it may be seen 
under the Boman Forum and where it 
empties mto the Tiber. It is about tiuiteen 
feet in width and deptii. 

W 1 y ly'^LOOK, a machine for 
rM/f II ' recor^g the flight of 
[ V \ lV»»^ time, measunng it m m- 

^ fv ' tervals of hours, minutes 

V and seconds. It is a com- 

/ paratively ample dence; 

i the necessary parts beiiig 

a wmght or spring, 
rS ^ irhich furnishes tiie mo- 
i tive power; an escape- 

« ment, which is connected 
with the pendnlnm or 
balance wheel; a train 
of wheels; a dial, and 
hands. . The weight is 
_ attached to a cord, which 

THE OLOOK 111 wound around a drum, 

large wheel is fastened As the weight 
descends, the unwmding of the cord impi^ 
motion to the tram of wheels The mo- 
tion is r^nilated by a pendulum, which is 
connected with the escapement whed, as 
shown m the illustration As the top of 


the pendulum swings to the right, the tooth 
A of the escapement wheel escapes from 
the pallet B, while the tooth G is brought 
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against the pallet D. The ends of these pal- 
lets are so shaped that as the teeth of the 
escapement wheel are released by them, 
sufficient force is imparted to the pendulum 
to keq> it swinging. The pinion of the 
escapement connects with cogs, usually 
called leaves, on a larger wheel, whose pinion 
connects with another large wheel, and so on 
until the necessary number of wheels is used 
to produce a rotation, once in twelve hours, 
of the wheel which carries the hour hand. 
Another wheel, canying the minute hand, 
makes a complete rotation once an hour. 
The movement of the 
wheelwork is regulated 
by the vibrations of the 
pendulum. The dock 
can be made to run 
faster or slower by 
shortening or length- 
ening' the pendulum; 
the pendulum of any 
common clock has a 
hand and screw below 
the bob for this purpose 
(see PmniuLTni). The 
hands ace attached to 
pivots, which pass 
throng the dial, the 
pivot of the minute 
hand passing through that of the hour hand, 
so that each hand moves past the other with- 
out hindrance. 

The striking part of a dock is ^entirely 
separate from the tdme-keqiing part and is 
operated by a different wdght or spring. 
It is, however, set in motdon by a lever 
which is connected with the time-keeping 



part. 

Invention of the Clock. Sun dials were the 
earliest instruments used for measuring time 
(see Sot Diiii). It is not known when the 
tet attempts at dock-making were made, 
but 'thme are accounts of such attempts 
as early as the seventh century. In the early 
part of the ninth century a dock was pre- 
sented to Charlemagne, and in the follow- 
ing century one was given to Pope Sylvesto 
II- but it is not known that these were docks 
with -wheels and a weight, like those of a 
later date. It is probable that the invm- 
tion of the dock is due to the moisks, ^ho 
needed a timepiece whidi wotdd ena^ asm 
to disdiarge adr various duties at stated 

oeriods. Clocks are known to have bemi m 

^ early in ae fourteena century, and 


some of aem were quite daborate; They 
not only marked ae hours of tae day, but 
a^ also indicated ae course of ae sun and 
moon and ae ebb and flow of tae tides. Ih 
ae fourteena century ae first large docks 
on steeples also appeared. 

First Clocks in America. The first docks 
used in ae United States bad no case, but 
aey were fastened to tbe wall of ae room 
near ae ceding, and ae wdghts and 
pendnlnm wore wiaout protectioii. Later 
a case was added, whia rested upon ae floor 
and extended upward for siz feet or mara 
For many years ae works of all American 
docks were of wood and were mads en- 
tirdy by band. Finally, brass docks re- 
place ae wooden ones, and aese at first 
were also made by hand, but later a die for 
easting ae wheels from rolled brass plates 
was nsed. Wia ae introdnoiion of this in- 
vention, dock-making by machinery was in- 
auguratad and maebine-made timepieces 
took tbe place upon ae market of taose made 
by hand. The largest doik fhetories in tae 
United States are in Conneofient. 

Largest Clock ta the World. Until re- 


cently ae largest dock in ae world faced 
New York harbor from a building m Jersey 
City, but it is now aird m siae. It was bnilt 
for a soap company; ae tunc can easily be 
read a mile away in New York aty, for its 
face 18 28 feet m ffiameter The largest dock 
is now at ae top of a hill a aousand feet 
high overlooking Santiago, Chile; its fece 
has a diameter of 150 feet The second larg- 
est is ae Dow dock m Montred, whose face 
is 60 feet aeross. The most famous dock is 
‘rSig Ben,’' m Parliament Bnildmg, London. 
See Watch; Bmoibic Cmce. 

CLOSED SHOP, a condition wia i^^ 
to nnion labor wHoh is explained m the 
artide Otsir Shop. 

OLOTBUB. See Cookuebue. 

CLOTH, a woven fabric, uandly made oi 
cotton, wool, fiai or silk But in 
countries it may be made ihe fibw 
hanp, jute or oaer plants. Clok m 
on ae loom. Th® ™ 
areads, ae mrp whi* ^ ® 

lengawise of ae goods, and 

threads, whia run amss ffie w^ 
The sehage is the edge of ae 
3n such a manner as to 
The warp takas various £ ae 

times oaUed ae fomda^ “Ldaelup- 
goods, and ae woof is often called tae S 
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When one snys that a piece o£ goods has 
a cotton back and a silk filling, be means 
that the srarp is of cotton and the iceft of 
silk. All-scool cloths hare both the irarp 
and the 'weft of wool, hnt most so-called 
'woolens contain more or less cotton or other 
fiber. 'Worsted goods are made of combed 
'wool that is 'well twisted. 

The varieties of cotton cloth most cx- 
fcneivcly used arc muslins, including sheet- 
ings and shirtings, as well ns the finer goods 
of this name; al^o the cotton cambric, can- 
rs'^, duck, dimilr, gingham and calico. 
Satinclte, tweeds, jeans and «omc cashmeres 
arc made on a cotton warp with a weft of 
wool Lawn', r.ambrics, Damascus sheetings 
and iowclmgs arc made of fiav and arc c.allcd 
linens Cloth mar he plain, like common 
mu'lin; twilled, like tweeds; piled, like vel- 
vet and plu'h; figured, like damask; mixed, 
like ehci'iot, and ehcckcd or striped, like 
pngham, according to the war in which the 
weft thro.ad' arc wosen into the cloth The 
width of the cloth depends upon the number 
of threads in the warp; its fineness or conrse- 
ncss depends on the sire of the threads and 
their distance apart. 

ndnicd Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional Information: 


Cnilco and 

T.lnen 

Calico Printing 

Doom 

Cambric 

Muslin 

Canaan 

Plu^h 

Cotton 

Fatin 

Crape 

Shoddy 

Crinoline 

Silk 

Damaik 

Vela el 

Dimity 

%Vca\lng 

Flannel 

Woolen and Woolen 

Flax 

Manufacture 

Gingham 

Worsted 


CLOTHES, Uo:c, MOTEi, the name given 
to several small moths whose lanne (young) 
are dcstmclivo to woolen fabrics, feathers 
and furs They not only feed upon the 
material, hnt the l.arvne U'C it in the con- 
struction of the cases in which they undergo 
the pupa stage It is not easy to prevent 
the damage done by the clothes moths, but 
airing and sweeping clo'ets frequently, and 
beating, brushing and ccposing clothes to 
the sunlight mil diminish the ravages To- 
bacco, camphor, tarred paper, naphtha balls 
and cedar shavings seem obnoxious to the 
insects 

OLO'TH'O, one of the three Fates (which 
see). 

OLCDD, a visible mass of particles of 
xrater in the air; a mass of condensed vapor; 
atmospheric moisture condensed as rain or 
snow; a fog lugh in the air. All the above 


definitions apply to the somber or gorgeous 
masses which fioat menacmgly or lazily 
ovcihead. 

Victor Hugo charactcnzcd them in 27ie 
ranislied City as "the only birds that never 
sleep” Shelley, in The Cloud, summarizes 
their beauty and utility in the following 
stately Imcs: 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting 
flowers, 

From the seas and tho streams, 

1 hear liRht shade for the loaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams 

From my things are shaken the dews that 
aken 

Tho saeet buds every one, 

When reeked to rest on their mother’s 
breast, 

As she dances about tho sun 

I Tvleld the flail of tho lashing hall. 

And vhiten the green plaint under, 

And then agiin I ditsoKe it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

Clouds differ fiom fogs only in their 
height and dc^n'co o£ density. The average 
liciglit of clonds IS calculated to be two and 



onC'half milcs; thin and light clouds being 
much higher than tho highest mountains; 
'nhile thxidc, heavy clouds often touch low 
mountains, steeples and even trees 

Kinds of Clonds. Clouds differ much in 
form and character, hut they are generally 
classiiicd info four simple or primary forms ; 

(1) The etrr»8 (Fig 1), so-called fiom 
its resemblance to a lock of hair, consisting 
of fibers which diverge in all directions. 
Clouds of this dcscnption float at a general 
height of from three to flve miles above the 
earth’s surface. 

(2) The cumulus (Fig. 2), a cloud which 
assumes the form of dense convex or eonical 
heaps, resting on a flatti^ base It is called 
also the summer cloud Under ordmaiy ciiv 
cnmstances these donds accompany fine 
weather, especially in Sie heat summer. 
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They attain their greatest size early in the 
afternoon and gradually decrease toward 
sunset 



PIG. 2 


(3) The slraliis (Fig. 3), so named from 
its spreading out uniformly in a horizontal 
layer, which receives all its additions in 
volume from below. It belongs essentially 
to the night, and it is frequently seen on 



FIG. 3 


calm summer evenings after sunset n.sccnd- 
ing from the lower to the higher grounds, 
and dispersing in the form of a cumulus 
cloud at sunrise. 

(4) The mmVtis, or rain cloud, is recog- 
nized by its fibrous border and uniformly 
gray aspect It is a dense cloud, spreading 
out into a crown of cirrus and passing be- 
neath into a shower. It presents one of the 
least attractive appearances among clouds, 
but it is only when tlio dark surface of this 
cloud forms its background that the splen- 
did phenomenon of the rainbow is exhibited 
in perfection (sec Foo; Bais; VTisn). 

The first three primary forms of clouds 
are subdivided as follows: 1, the eirro 
eumulus, composed of a collection of cirri, 
and spreading itself frequently over the slqr 
in the form of bods of ddicalc snowflakes; 
2, the efrro stratus, or wane cloud, so called 
from its being generally seen slowly sinking 
and in a state of transformation— when 
seen in the distance a collection of these 
clouds suggests the resemblance of a shoal 
of fish, and the sky, when thickly mottled 
with them, is called in popular language a 


mackerel sky; 3, the cumulo emaue. or 
twain ctai:d, one of the grandest and most 
beautiful of clouds, consisting of a coUeation 
of large, fleeqy clouds overhanging a flat 
stratum or base. 

Cloui-burst, the name generally applied to 
an unusually heavy local rain. In the United 
States the tern is restricted to a rain ex- 
ceeding six inches and falling at the rate 
of ten inches, or more, per hour. Cloud- 
bursts cover only very small areas, usually 
but a few acres in extent. They cause the 
sudden overflow of streams and often coa- 
vert diy channels into mountain torrents 
whose cllect is very destruefive. 

OLOVEB, lio'vcr, one of the most at- 
traetivo and useful plants, recognized 1^ 
botanists as a member of the pea family. 
It will grow wherever grass srill flourish. 
There are moro than 300 specim, of which 
some are weeds, but many are valued ss 
food for cattle. Common red clever lives 
for two years and sometimes, espemally on 
chalky soils, for three years. This is the 
kind most commonly cultivated, as it yirids 
licUcr than any of the other sorts. White 
clover is a most valuable plant for pastur- 
age over the whole of Europe, Cenfad Aria 
and North America, and it has also been 
introduced into South America. The bee 
gathers much of its best honey from clovo, 
for tho blossoms are rich in nectar. It is 
important to know, too, that clover will not 
grow where tlicro arc no bumblehees, for 
they are necessary to its fertilization. Aus- 
tralia wished to grow clover, but they could 
not do BO until tho farmers imported bees. 

Abiltr, or Sweetie clover, has long been 
cultivated in the south of Sweden, and now 
for over a score of years in other countries; 
it is strongly recommended for cold, wois^ 
stiff soils. It resembles the common red 
clover in duration, stature and mode of 
growth. Perennial red, or meadow, eJever 
much resembles tho common red, but diffi® 
Bomewbut in habit, and the bright 
flowers arc larger and form a less empam 
head. Its produce is less in quantity ami 
is not so nutritive ns that of the common rta. 
Clover is an excellent crop for 
lends, for tho tubereles on the plantw^ 
gather and store quantities 
which go to restore the 

CLOVES, klohve, the 
of a tree which was first found m ^ 
lucoa Hands, but which is bow grown m 
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various ivarm countries, including, to some 
cstent, the West Indies. These buds, in 
poirdcred form, arc used as a favorite 
condiment in coohciy, and the oil of cloves 
has its place in medicine. The odor of 
cloves is fragrant; the taste sharp, rrarm 
and bitter. The tree is a handsome ever- 
green, from fifteen to thirty feet high, rrith 
large elliptic, smooth leaves and numerous 
purplish flowers on jointed stalks. 



CLOVE 

Opened and nnopened Hotter bud and a 
lonfTtludlnal Bcctlon of bud 


OLOWIS, (465-511), king of the Franks, 
succeeded to tlic throne in 481. In 486 bo 
overthrew the Roman governor at Soissons 
and occupied the country between the Somme 
and the Loire He married a Christian 
princess, and he him<!Clf became a Christian 
as a result of the fasorable outcome of a 
battle, for the success of which he had 
prayed to tlic God of his wife In a struggle 
with the Visigoths he was entirely successful 
OLUS, a select number of persons in the 
habit of meeting for the promotion of some 
common object, as social intercourse, litera- 
ture or politics The building occupied is 
also called a club. The popular imprcs- 
rion conveyed by the word is that of a group 
of men (or women — see Women^s Cnuas) 
organized purely for social purposes, whose 
club rooms are arranged for luncheons, 
games, bowling, billiards, swimming and 


the like, also with spacious reading and 
lounging rooms. Such a desenpbon ap- 
pbes to many dubs, but there are many 
others devoted to more serious matters. In 
all, howcicr, there are attractive arrange- 
ments for bodily comfort. 

There are clubs which give a great deal 
of tunc and Inige contnbntione of money to 
the study of cine reforms; to art; to engi- 
neering; to literature; to advertising. There 
arc motor clubs, aero clubs, whist clubs, 
country clubs, aUiletie clubs, etc., many oc- 
cupying permanent elaborate quarters, 
others in unpretentious surroundings, but 
all imbued with the “get together” spirit 

A popular trend of the club idea is seen 
in the rapidly-developing community cen- 
ters (which sec) and in town clubhouses 
mnintnincd by towns for everybody for miles 
in all directions. The farmer and his family 
go to town and find rooms in a special build- 
ing intended to mmistcr to all bodily com- 
forts; in many small cities these centers ap- 
proach m nttractiicness many ,(nty dnb- 
lionscs. 

The coffee houses of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were modest examples 
of the beginning of modem dubs, though 
they were but a kind of restaurant or tavein 
where people resorted to take their meals. 

OLUITF, lloo'ne, LACE, the name ap- 
plied to n strong hondsome lace mode by 
bond in Europe, and to a number of ma- 
chine-made vancties found everywhere in 
American markets Genuine clnny is made 
of linen thread, only one size of which is 
used. The imitation clunics are more loosely 
woven, and two sires of thread, which are 
usually cotton, arc employed. The hand- 
made lace is by far the more expensive. 
Because of its strength and beauty, duny 
is popular as an edgng for dresser scarfs 
and table linen 

The name refers to the museum of Clnny, 
in the French town of that name In this 
museum specimens of ancient lace are pre- 
served Cluny, or Clngny, is situated in the 
department of Saone-et-Loire. 

OLTDE, Hide, a river of Scotland, formed 
by the union of several small mountain 
streams. On its shares is the dty of Glas- 
gow, bdow which it makes its way into the 
Atlantic through a broad estuary, or frth, 
ninety miles in length. The nver its^ is 
seventy-five miles long. The Clyde has large 
shipbnildmg yards on its banks, and its 
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vall^, known as Clydesdale, is noted for its 
orchards, coal and iron mmas and a breed 
of fine horses. 

CLYDE, XjObd. See CAMPBHi., Snt Comr. 
OLYTEMMESTBA, hit tern ne^trah, in 
Greek mythology, the half-sister of Helen 
and of Castor and Pollux, and the wife of 
Agamemnon. During the absence of her 
husband in the war against Troy, she be- 
stowed her favors on A^thus, and to- 
gether they murdered Agamemnon on his 
return from Troy. Then with Aegisthus ^e 
governed Mycenae for years, until she, with 
her lover, was killed by her son Orestes. 

— dOAL, a black, or brown- 
ish-black, sohd mineral 
which bums readily and 
g^ves oft great heat. Most 
people are familiar only 
with the black variety; 

I that which has a brown- 
[ ish tinge is known as 
hgmte. Mankind has be- 
come so dependent upon 
coal that when the sup- 
ply is reduced industry 
is retarded, and the en- 
tire economic stmetnre 
is threatened. Coal runs 
our factories; it heats 
our buildings; it runs 

i the great dynamos whioh 

provide tight; it moves railroad trains and 
nearly all ships. 

thrall" 

If a lump of coal could tell ns toe stoiy 
nf its life it would carry toe tale back md- 
Son oSeamT to a time when vartareas rf 
to ea^rwere swampy, supporting v^ 

boniierous renwu ^ « vears— coal 

knows how toe do- 
wns formed, of that humid age 



were choked wito v^etation, winch died at 
the bottom, but kept growing at toe top. As 
the plants died tiny partially decayed and 
toe weigdit of toe vegetation above pressed 
them elosdy togetoer. In to coarse of time 
these areas were depressed and covered wito 
water and sand. After remaining under 
water for a long time, they were again ele- 
vated and toe sand became rock, upon toe 
surface of which soil accumulated, and in 
tois flourished another growth of vegetation 
shnilar to that previously destroyed. In 
time this was sunk below toe water and was 
covered. The pressure and heat attendmg 
these changes converted toe vegetable mat- 
ter into coal. There were as many np- ■ 
heavala and depressions as there are seams, or 
layers, of coal, and anee these have not all 
been discovered, we do not yet know how 
many sneh changes oocnrred. The vans of 
coal and toe rock lying between them, tton 
together, are known as toe cool measara. 
The vegetation of the time resembled ferns, 
mshes and dub mosses, and it also induded 
certam spedes of trees that are now es- 
ftncl:. It was very luxuriant, the ferns ta- 
ing trees twenty-five or more feet m hdght, 
and some of toe dnh mosses exce^m 
size toe largest dimhing plants of the trop- 

***Va^tie8. Coal is divided into Ita 
varieties, accordmg to ite de^ee of 
ness and the amount of 
contains. These are anthracite, JbitimmiTOB 
and Ugnite. The early apphrf 

iha name Wtnimnous to ft certam 
loahZaus” d some of toe pmpetom 

Rlbitumen-itmdtsatate^^to 

far bdow toe bnrmng pomt Late m 

from 80 to 90 pw cent and 

Anthraeite. to be 

hestvan^of.^ 

tori whito mines sm 

deep m tbe earth, -in ^ 
tZi iu toe ea^ I>“‘^/Zfof the 
and in Nova aepths, 

veins of anthracite aistarbsnee 

many of them, on accost of ^ ^ 

of the coal measure, have ^toradte 

ssrJsS Ed 
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galieiy or tnimel into the side of the hill. 
Anthracite is generally nsed for heating 
direllings, and it is now to quite on extent 
employed in the manufacture of illuminat- 
ing gas. It bums with little or no flame and 
witboat smoke, hnt it produces an intense 
heat 

^■(Knitnous Coal. Bituminous coal is 
often known as soft coal It contmns much 
more bitummons matter than anthracite and 
IS much softer; many ^.■lnctic5 of it hum 
with considerable flame and produce a dense 
black smoke caused by the nneonsumed 
carbon escaping into the air. Tins coal is 
found upon ibe western slope of the Ap- 
palachian Mounhains, and the fields extend 
westward as far ns the Sli'simippi Hirer. 
Tlie great coal fields of Ohio, West Virginia, 
Indiana and Illinois contain bituminous coal 
measures. Bituminous coal is much more 
cxtensiscly di'-tnlmtcd than anthracite and 
is mined in much larger quantities. It is 
used on locomotncs, in the maiiufacture of 
coke and for mimr other indiistnal purposes 

Catwcl Coal is a snnety of bituminous 
coal which is very compact and srbich when 
lighted, bums fiom one end of (lie lump 
like a candle; licnee its name. It is desirable 
for burning in open grates 

LigiiHe This is the most recently formed 
coal, is usually of a brown color and con- 



erally distributed over the earth. Jr Europe 
the leadmg cool producing countries are 
Great Britain, Geimany, Eranee, Austria, 
Belgium and Bussio. The Russian fields are 
the most extensive on the Continent, but 
they hove not been fnlly developed. In 
Asia coal is found in India, Chma, Japan 
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The nortlon cut from the anthracite cube 
rcitrcecnts the quantity already mined, 

and the jMnlay Archipelago. It is supposed 
that the coal fields of Chma ora the moat 
extensive in the world, but as yet this is 
not known to bo trnc As far as dis- 
cos cred, the coal fields of Afnca are in the 
soiithera part of the continent, in Cape 
Colony and the vicinity of the Zambesi River 
There are also valnable coal fields in Aus- 
tralia, Kew Zealand and tlie Philippine 
Islands, and profitable mines have been 
opened in kfcxico, Argentma and Chile. 
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tains more or less earthy matter. It is found 
in the coal measures west of the Mississippi 
River, and important mmes have been opened 
in North Dakota, Montana and a number 
of states in the Rocky Mountams Because of 
the scarcity of other fnel in these localities, 
lignite is of considerable local value, though 
its impurities render it useless for manu- 
facturing purposes, and it docs not bum 
as readily or produce as intense heat as either 
of the other varieties described. 

'Where It Is Found. Coal is quite gen- 


As far as it IS known the coal measures 
of the United States far exceed in area those 
of any other country. Altogether, they m- 
clnde over 300,000 square miles, or an area 
of more than six tunes the size of the state 
of Ohio These coal fields are distributed 
as shown on the map herewith 
The coal measures of Canada are geolog- 
ically extensions of those m the Umted 
States The most important fieids ore in 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia These 
fields yield a high grade of bituminous coal 
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The coal piodneed in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta yaiies from a low grade of lignite to a 
good bitiuninons. 

f Fodnction. The annual on^ut of coal for 
the world is nearly 1,500,000,000 short tons. 
Of this, the average annual production in the 
United States is from 416,000,000 to 550,000,- 
000 tons, of anthracite and bitnnunous com- 
bined. Oreat Britain produces in noimal 
years about 250,000,000 tons, and Germany 
about 300,000,000 tons, of winch half is lig- 
mte. TVance, Poland, Bussia, CzechoslovaldB, 
and Belgium each produce from 25,000,000 to 
50,000,000 tons annually. Canada’s production 
is relatively small, averaging about 15,000,000 
tons, of which Alberta produces two-fifths, 
ITova Scotia a little less, and British Oolumhia 
about one-fifth. 

Goal Beserves. The United States Geolog- 
ical Survey estimates that there is still m 
reserve in the ground unmined a vast amount 
of coal, estimated at over 3,000 bilhon short 
tons. These reserves, in part, are located as 
follows, in tons (000,000 omitted) : 

United States and Alaska . ... .3,600,000 

Canada . .1,800,000 

Sonth America . 130,000 

Great Britain . . .. 166,000 

Burtipe, Contmental . . • 860.000 

Asia 1.800.000 

Soutli Africa . ... ... . 62,000 

Australasia ■ 200,000 

Coal Hilling. Coal is usnally found in 
horizontal layers, except in the anthracite 
regions, where some veins are in an oblique 
position. In some mines the coal is so near 
the surface that the latter can be removed 
and the coal exposed. Winin g is^ then a 
simple matter— as easy as quarrying and 
carried on in the same maimer. When coal 
is deeper in the earth, such vans are often 
mined by excavating a gallery into the side 
of the hill, but most coal mines ^ entered 
through a vertical shaft, which is sunk to 
the bottom of the first workable van. This 
shaft is rectangular in shape, usually 30 
feet long and 8 to 10 feet wide. It^ is 
divided into four sections, in two of which 
the hoisting cages operate. Of (he others, 
one is generaUy used for ventilation ^d 
the other for conveying pipes for p^pmg 
and electric wires. This division ^o has 
a stairway or system of ladders, whim niay 
be used in case the hoisting machinery m m- 

iured. PromthefootoftinssMtagtfl^ 

Is excavated in opposite directions. If the 


Outiine on Coal 
I. 1)631111X1061 
n. Taedshes 

(1) Anthracite 

(2) Bituminous 
(a) Oannel 

(3) la^te 
HE. IViBitAXioir 

(1) Decayed Tegetation 

(a) By pressure 

(b) By heat 

(2) Upheavals 

(3) Coal Measures 
IV. Fbusbux Soimo6» or Sufflt 

(1) United States 

(2) Great Britain 

(3) Germany 

(4) Other countries 
y. Methous or Mmiiro 

(1) Open working 

(2) Closed working 

(a) BoDm-and-pillsr sjistem 

(b) Long-wall system 

(o) Tentilation 

yi. Bv-Pboduots “ 

(1) Coke H 

(2) Gas g 

(3) Tar | 

(a) Kaphtba g 

(b) Crrosote g 

(o) Pitch fc 

I (d) Dyes g 

I QueBtions on Coal H 

What is coal? How is it formed? L 
■ What means have we of knowing the H 
sort of vegetation frean whiiih coal was g 
formed? R 

What are the classes of coal accord- ^ 
i| ing to hardness? jS 

Which is the best? Is it found near y 
i the surface? . k 

I Where are the largest mines of your ^ 


Which variety is known as B 

Where are the great fields b 

coalfonnd? What are its important g 
US6S ? • *1. 1 

What is CBimel coal? Why “ ^ a 
especiaUy deEnrahle? _ B 

Where is lignite coal E 

does it compare in a?® E 

rieties? Why is it nseless for menu g 

factonng pwposest 



"Coj! is preserved sunshine.” The heat, hghf, and power which coal gives to ns were stored 
m the earth monp thousands of years ago. To get some idea of the enormous time that has 
passed, draw a Ime six inches long. Let that represent the tune back to the last great ice- 
sheet which covered part of North America. Then think of a hne 126 miles long. This hue 
will represent the tunc from today back to the age when coal was bemg formed. 
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This cor of "black duunonds” has just arrived from the earth’s vaults, a thousand or more 
feet below. For several years coal buyers have felt that they were paymg for real treasure. 
But whatever the price, the mmers send up a greater amount of coal eveiy year. The total 
production in North America for a recent year would make a square pile fifty feet wide, as lu A 
as a two-story house, and would reach from the Atlantic to tiie Pacific Ocean (3,466 mile^. 
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Courtesy Peabody Coal Company 

A compressed-air madiine imdercutting seam before blasting. The use of labor-saving and 
time-saving devices m mines is constantly increasing, but at the best, the work of die mmei 
is far from pleasant; darkness, dust, heat, not the best of air, danger of explosion fnmi “fire 
damp” — ^these are some of the conditions which he must face every day when he goes dovn 
to get out the coal for your use. 




















CowUsy Peabody Coal Compatiy 
Coal broken down by blasting. When the car is loaded it wfll be toded to <lie foot rf tte 
shaft and then to tiie^ surface. The United States produces more cod “*7 
Do we realize how necessary to our comfort coal is? “Coal ^ds not beside, but 
oSct resource: with coal everything is possible. The nation wifli coal commands, 

that without obeys." 
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Courtesy Peabody Cool Company ^ 

These electric locomotives haul trains of loaded cm in i^al, we get fr<““ 

S I^^tiiis hau^ is done by “ 

it a variety of and perfumes. 
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vein of coal is deep enough to admit of 
vrorking vrithout the removal of rock, httle 
or no rock is disturbed; otheiinse, enough 
rock has to be excavated to enable the nuners 
and tramcais to pass through the gallei?. 
From fins mam gallciy, other galleries are 
excavated at frequent mtervals, runnmg at 
nght angles to the main gallery, and from 
each of these are still smaller galleries, lead- 
ing into the vem of coal. The roof of the 
mmo may he supported in one of two 
ways — by leaving pillars of coal at ficquent 
intervals, or by the use of timbers Jh a 
mine free from obstructions, the arrange- 
ment of galleries resembles very closely that 
of the streets in a irdl-planncd city. 

Tramways are laid in the main galleiy 
and those leading oif from it. Upon these, 
cars are hauled by mules or, in very large 
mines, by deetne power, to the foot of the 
shaft, whence they arc run upon the hoist- 
ing cages and elevated to the surface, where 
they are unloaded by dumping. In some 
of the coal measures, the shaft is sunk until 
it eats a number of veins of coal, and m this 
ease cars are hoisted from dillercnt levels; 
bnt in the bitnminons Helds it is not ens- 
tomary to work more than one vein at a 
time 

Because of the formation of gases (see 
Fike Saup), coal mmes need to be more 
thoroughly ventilated than other mmes The 
ventilation is provided cither b, means of 
a fan at the foot of the shaft, to draw air 
from a fresh air shaft at another part of the 
mme, or by a fan on the surface, which 
forces the air in through a shaft constracted 
for that purpose. By the use of partiHons 
the direction of the air current is controlled 
so that every part of the mine is ventilated. 
The portions newly opened arc usually more 
dangerous than the others, for it is in these 
that the gases are liable to collect 

History. It is not known when or by 
whom coal was first used It is referred to 
by Gredr historians as early as 300 3.0, 
and it was in use in Great Britain as early 
as A D 852 It is supposed that the Britons 
were the first people to make practical use 
of it, and coal-mining was in successful 
operation in the island more than three 
hundred years before Columbus discovered 
America The first discovery of coal in the 
United States, of which we have any record, 
was made by Father Hennepin near Ot* 
tawa, m, in 1679. The first mine worked 


in the United States was opened at Bieh- 
mond, Ya, m 1750. Anthracite was nuned 
as early as 1793, but on account of the 
difficuKy of igniting it, it had not come into 
general use until the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Bitnimnous coal came 
into use m the Umted States earher than 
this, but on account of difSeulty of transpor- 
tation it was not placed on the market until 
after 1820. From that date the use of coal 
became general, and with industrial develop- 
ment its uses have mulliphcd However, 
within iccent yeais petroleum and gas have 
come into such general use foi fuel that the 
supremacy of coal is challenged. 

nelftlcd Arflclen. Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 
Carbon Diamond 

Carboniferous Period Geology 
Charcoal Mining 

Conservation Peat 

GOAUTIOH, koalislt'un, GABHtBT, a 
cabinet representmg the various polibeol 
parties of a country. A Cabmet usually is 
strictly a one-party organization. It has 
always been so in the Umted States, as it 
is beheved that the aftaiis of state eon be ad- 
ministered more efficiently if the President’s 
advisers hold the same political behefs as 
he Such a Cabmet m^es for harmony. 
On the other hand, the one-party Cabmet 
frequently prevents the nation from profit- 
ing by the services of the strongest men for 
particular positions. This may become a 
senous matter in tunes of stress, as during 
the World War, a fact recognized by Great 
Bntem os early os 1916. ^ May the Cab- 
met beaded by Asquith was reorganized, 
and a new Coalition Cabmet was chosen, 
made up of laberals, Umonists and a Labor 
member. As the war progressed several 
Cabmet changes were made, but the coali- 
tion principle was retained There was con- 
siderable agitation in Amenca after the 
country entered the war for a Cabinet repre- 
sentmg more than one party See Cabdiet. 

COAL TAB, or GAS TAB, a substance 
obtained in the distillation of coal for the 
manufacture of illuminating gas It is a 
dark-colored, more or less viscid, mass, with 
a strong, disagreeable odor. It passes over 
with the gas into the condensers, along with 
ammonia liquor, but being heavier than the 
latter, it is ea^y separated from it when 
the whole is allowed to stand Withm_r6- 
cent years a great number of valuable prod- 
ucts have been derived from cool tar by 
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distillatioii, Each as ammoiiia, naphtha, 
creosote, carbolic acid and benzene, while it 
is also the source of the whole series of 
aniline colors (see AimjNE), other dyes, of 
alizarine and salicyhe acid. It is also 
utilized in the manufacture of roofing, con- 
crete and tar paper, in road making, and 
in the production of a disinfectant, and is 
employ^ as a preservative of timber and 
as a protective paint. Its derivatives are 
marketed as oil% medicines, flavors, per- 
fumes, etc. The stress of the World War de- 
mand^ great expansion of the coal-tar in- 
dustry in the TJmted States and Canada. The 
advance made by the former country is de- 
scribed under the title Dteuno. 

COASTAL, hos^tai, FLAIH, in general, 
a plain formed along the coast by the action 
of waves and tides, but, particularly, that 
portion of North America lying along the 
coast of the Attantic Ocean and the Qulf of 
Mexico and extending from about the lati- 
tude of New York to the city of Vera Cruz. 
The western boundary of this plain is the 
foothills of the Appalaehian Mountains, and 
the upper portion of it is usually caUad 
the PiShnont region. The plam varies in 
width on the Atlantio coast from flfty to 
200 miles, and from the Gulf of Mexico it 
extends northward into the Missiasippi Val- 
ley as far as the Ohio Eiver. A narrower 
section also extends south and west through 
Texas and aloi^ the coast of Mexico. Along 
the Atlantio coast the western boundary is 
marked by an abrupt rise, caused by the 
upheaval of the rooks which formed flie 
mountains. This edge, or rise, is usually 
known as the Nall lane. Below this most of 
the streams are navigable, and at the fall 
line they furnish abundant water pow. 
Nor these reasons numerous thriving cities 
are located along this line. Among these 
are Richmond, Va., Ealrigh, N. C., and Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

COAST AND GEODETIC STJEVET, 

TTnum) S®A!Ebs, a bureau in the Department 
of Commerce having charge of the surveys 
of the Dnited States and its dependenmes, 
including the interior, and 

waters. This bureau was established m 1807 

and was made a bureau in the 
department, but its woA was so delayed that 
but littlo was Booomplidied prions to 1832. 
Ibsm that year to the present tune the scope 
of its work has been 

1878 the bureau was designated as the Coast 


and Geodetic Snrv^, and in 1903 it was 
transferred to the department of commeice 
md labor. As now oiganized the bureau is 
in charge of a superintendent and operates 
under two divisions, the field divisiou and the 
office divisipn. 

Some of the most important reshlta ac- 
complished by the bureau are the Tnalring of 
a minute survey of the coasts and the map- 
ping of the same, together with the coast 
waters as fax out as necessary, of the entire 
coast line of the Dmted States, indadmg 
Alaska, and of a part of the island posses- 
sions; the making of a network of levels over 
the eastern half of the United States, from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes; the 
making of important tnangulations across 
the Umted States, notably lhat along the 
thirty-ninth paralld, and another along the 
ninety-eighth meridian, which extends into 
Madeo. The latest survey of importance 
covered the Phihppine Islands and sur- 
rounding waters, completed in 1915. 

COAST GTTAED, the name apphed since 
January, 1915, to the combined life-saving 
service and revenue-cutter service of the 
United States. The law by which the union 
was effected provides that operation shall m 
in charge of the Treasury Department in 
peace times, but that it shall operate in time 
of war as a part of the navy and be under 
the control of the Navy Department. 

Idfe-Saviiig Service. This branch of the 
government was organized in 1871, prior to 
which date all activity of this nature was 
local and was supported by voluntary s^- 
scriptions. There are now 279 coast gna^ 
or life-saving, stations, under an organization 
comprimng thirteen districts. Statta are 
located on the Atlantio coast, the M ot 
Mexico, the Great Lakes, and to 
coast, inclndmg stations m A^ 
is one pnrdy inland station, at^e falls 
the Ohio Biver, near Louisville, By. _ 

Nguipmenfc Bach station is 

about twenty-five feet long a^ sa to 
feet wide, end they «« also 

chambers to prevent sinking. 
in each station a S a 

is nearly half a mile. The ^ 

projectile, to wMcb ia totoed a i 

to a vossd in distress, when S 
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it impossible to navigate the station boats 
Tfhen the line is seized by the vessel's otsw 
it is nsed to haul lOpes and breeches bnoys 
from the shore, and m these the passengers 
and crew effect their escape (In connection 
with life-saving devices, see Life Pbesebver ) 

Bevenne Cutter Service, a department 
which enforces laws relating to the interests 
of the United States on all waters belonging 
to the nation Under snch supervision be- 
long infraction of customs laws, quarantine 
regulations and neutralify in time of war. 
There are forty-four steam vessels in the 
service, and nineteen harbor and anchorage 
vessels The officers are commissioned m the 
navy and have the same pay and allowances 
as regular navy officers 

Duties of the Coast Guard. Li general, 
the duties of the service may be outimed as 
follows: 

1 Jicnderinc assistance to vessels In dis- 
tress and savins life and property 

2 Destruction or removal of wrecks, dere- 
licts and other Uoatlnf dangers to navigation 

3 extending medical aid to United States 
vessels engaged in deep sea Usherles 

i Protection of the customs revenue 

5 Operating as a part of the navy In time 
of war or when the president shall direct 

« Enforcement of low and regulations 
governing anchorage of vessels In navigable 
waters 

7 Enforcement of law relative to luaran- 
tlne and neutrality 

8 Suppression of mutinies on merchant 
vessels 

5 Enforcement of navigation and other 
laws governing merchant vessels and motor 
boats 

10 Enforcement of law to provide for 
safety of life on navigable waters during 
regattas and marine parades 

11. Protection of game and the seal and 
other llsberles In Alaska, etc 

12 Enforcement of sponge llsblng law. 

In addition to tbe foregoing the services of 
the coast guard Include mani other things, 
such as warning vessels running Into danger, 
medical and surgical aid to the sick and In- 
jured. recov'ery and burial of bodies cast up 
by the waters, extinguishing Urea, mainte- 
nance of public order, acting as pilots In 
emergencies and furnishing transportation to 
other branches of the public service 

COASTING, a favorite vrinter pastime 
from the eorli^ days, and still in the United 
States the most popular winter sport with 
children, excepting, perhaps, shating The 
sleds used in coasting are made in a great 
variety of forms, some low and some high, 
some long and narrow. In some the run- 
ners are of solid board, riiod with steel, 


while in others the runners consist of open 
iron framework, drawn forward and curved 
upward m front. Where the snow is loose 
the high sleds are better, but on a well- 
packed shde the low ones make better time 
and are easier to handle Bobs are con- 
structed by fastening two ordinary sleds 
together by a long plank, the first one being 
attached to the plank by a pivot, which al- 
lows motion m steering. The steeiuman 
usually lies fiat and grasps tbe forward sled 
in such a way that he may tom it easily, 
while the rest of tbe pariy group them- 
selves behmd him See ToBOGQAiiDira; Set. 

COAST BANGS, a range, or series of 
ranges, of mountains, at a short distance 
from the Pacific coast, eztendmg through 
the western part of California, across Ore- 
gon into Wasbmgton, where it is continued 
by the Olympic Mountains, and tiience into 
British Columbia Some of the summits nse 
to a height of 7,000 and 8,000 feet, and 
among the best known in California are 
Mounts Hamilton, Tamalpais and Diablo. 
The San Bemardmo Mountams are some- 
times considered a port of the Coast Bange 

OOATI, lotth'le, the name of certam 
South American fiesh-eating maimiials, be- 
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longing to the raccoon family. The coati 
has a longer body than other members of the 
same family, and has a long, fiemble snout. 
Coatis feed on worms, insects and the 
smaller quadrupeds, but chiefiy on eggs and 
young birds. There are two Reifies, the 
Meacan and tbe Brasiltan. 

COBALT, Jio'balt, a lustrous, steel-gray 
metal with a reddirii tinge, related to iron 
and nickel, and generally occurring in com- 
bination with arsenic and sulphur. It is 
often found in the same ore witii nickeL 
Cobalt is never found free in nature ex- 
cept in meteorites. Pure cobalt obtained 
from ores is harder and stranger than iron, 
takes a good palish, and will nrither tarnish 
nor rust. It is of chief value commercially 
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throng’ll its componnds, some of irhich are 
used to color glass, porcelain and paper. 
Cobalt bine is one of the most important of 
these compounds. The m^al has given its 
name to a town in Ontario, -where silver ores 
containing cobalt are found in such abun- 
dance as to coDStitate the 'world’s chief source 
of supply. 

OOSAJhT, Om., a town in the Nipissing 
district, on Cobalt Lake and the Temiscam- 
ing & Northern Ontario Railway. The 
Cobalt region is one of the richest silver 
producers in the world. Cobalt silver was 
discovered here in 1904^ and in a few years 
the annual shipments of ore were valued at 
$16,000,000. In addition to silver there have 
been found large deposits of nickel and ar- 
senic. A large machine shop and foundry 
and several ore concentrators are located here. 
The town is 330 miles north of Toronto. 
Population, 1931, 3,885. 

OOBB, laviif SHKEWSBDnT (1876- ), 

a newspaper man and special correspondent, 
called by joumahsts the most brilliant of 
American reporters. His right to this dis- 
tinction seemed confirmed by articles from 
his pen from the war zone in Europe, be- 
ginning in September, 1914. 

Cobb was bom in Paducah, Ky. He 
learned shorthand and became a reporter 
on a home paper. Soon greater Kentucky 
papers secured his services, and in 1904 bis 
fame had reached New Tork City, whither 
he was called as special ■writer on the Sun 
and the TTorfd. At the outbreak of the 
World War he 'was engaged by the 8(tt- 
uriay Evening Post of Philadelphia to wnte 
exclusively for it on the gripping war topic. 
While on -visits home during the war he was 
in constant demand for lectures on the con- 
flict His -writings are filled -with humor 
and originality. In hook form have appeared 
Ewope Revised, Paths of Olory, Back Some, 
Boughing It He Luxe, Speaking of Prus- 
sians—; Live Talks with Dead Ones, Old 
Judge Priest, The Glory of the Coming, The 
Abandoned Farmers, Incredible Truth, and 
Both Sides of the Street, as well as many oth- 
ers less famous. Cobb is doubtless the only 
man who ever made money from an opera- 
tion on himself for appendicitis; he -wrote 
about it in a long article Speaking of Opera- 

tiOflSe 

OOBDEN, Eidhabd (1804-1866), an 
English statesman, known as the “apostle of 
free trade.” His first political writing was 


a pamphlet entitled England, Ireland, and 
Amenco, published in 1835. In tins he gave 
dear utterances to the pohbcal views to 
which he adhered throughout hie life, advo- 
cating non-intervention in the disputes of 
other nations, and mamtaining it to be the 
only proper object of the foreign pohoy of 
England to increase and strengthen her con- 
nections with foreign countries m the way of 
trade and peaceful intercouise. In 1841 he 
entered Parliament, and he directed his ef- 
forts toward the repeal of the Com Laws. 
The credit for the repeal, which -was accom- 
plished in 1846, belonged largdy to Cobden. 

COBLENZ, ko'blents, G-miunT, the capi- 
tal of the Prussian Bhme province, is sita- 
ated at the meeting place of the Rhine and 
the Moselle rivers, about fifty-seven miles 
southeast of Cologne. The miy has many 
fine educational institutions, and a number at 
interesting medieval buildtegs. The chief 
industry is the production of Moselle wine. 
Other principal manufactures indnde boats, 
dyes, pianos, paper, machmery and sugar. 
The city is a center for railway and nver 
traffic. The central railway station just ont^ 
Bide the city walla of former days is a junc- 
tion pomt for the Cologne-Mito and the 
Metz-Berlin railways. 

The important buildmgs are the church of 
Saint Castor, the castle of the electors of 
Trier, the Mettermch house, and the palace 
of Clement Wenoeslaus. 

Hrusus the Roman general estabhtiiBd a 
military post here Population, 60,000. 

OOBE. See Qtobnstows. 

OOBBA, or OOBBA HE OAPELtO, hf- 
bradekahpeto, a poisonous hooded sn^e, 
found in Southern Aria. It is also cahea 
spectacled snake from a angular marking im 
the back of the neck. Bo exceedingly poi- 
sonous is its bite that in numeroM iMtances 
death has followed within a few mnmtes, and 
under ordinary circnmstances, wh^ promp 
measures have not been taken, a few hoim 
is the longest toe a P«Bon ^ 


damage ton any other, rne c-u.- - 
toes S feet in length, and wto ^ 
ises its head and about » ^ j 
, swells its neck into a wide ho^ to 

res a very terrifying '{togs 

conrists of small reptiles, birds, frogs 
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COBWEBS, 8 term applied to webs span 
in ont of way places by certain species of 
spiders, therefore more properly called 
spider webs See Spiders, for description 

COCAINE, Lo'fca tn, or Teo leaned, a white 
crystalline snbstance prepared from the 
leaves of a shrnb called coca. When injected 
beneath the skin or in contact with the mn- 
cous surfaces, cocaine produces insensibihty, 
and accordingly it has been used esiensively 
by dentists and oculists in deadening the sen- 
sation of pain during minor operations. Co- 
caine has a quieting and restful influence, 
but its use tends to breed a dangerous habit, 
as does the use of opium. 

Coca, the shrub whose leaves furnish the 
useful drug, is native to South America, and 
cultivated in Ceylon, India and Java. It 
grows from three to sis feet tall and produces 
small yellow flowers, and leaves rcsemblmg 
those of the tea plant The dried leaves of 
the plant, mised with pulverized chalk, arc 
chewed by the South American Indians. The 
leaves have a stimulating clfcct, but their use 
is considered harmful. 

COCOtTS, koVlm, a genus of scale insects. 
The males are elongated, have large wings 
and apparently no means for sucking, but 
the females are rounded or oval, about an 
eighth of an inch in length, have no wings 
and possess a beak or sucker by which they 
take up the juices of plants. At a certain 
time the females attach themselves to a plant 
Here they lay their eggs and die, the bodies 
of some species drying up and forming hab- 
itations for their young. While some of 
these insects are garden and hothouse pests, 
others are of great value; for example, 
kermes, eochineal and gum lac are either per- 
fect insects dried, or the dried secretions 
which the insects have formed. See Lac; 
COCBIKEAL 

OOCHHI-OEINA, locheen', or kc^chin, a 
French possession, forming part of the pen- 
insula of Southeastern Asia, between Cam- 
bodia and ATiTiam on the norfli and the China 
Sea. Its estimated area is 26,476 square 
miles. The country is traversed by the Me- 
kong, the deposits of which have produced 
an exceedingly fertile soil. In the low and 
wet grounds much rice is grown. In the 
more elevated districts are grown tobacco, 
sugar cane, maize, indigo and betel. Among 
the other products are tea, gams, cocoanut 
oil, mik and spices. The natives excel in 
the use of wood, of which thmr temples and 


tombs are built. Saigon is the capital. Fop 
niation, 1932, 4,475,000. 

COOmiTEAL, halu^'itteel, a dyestuff, 
consisting of the dried bodies of a species of 
insect, a native of the warmer parts of Amer- 



cocanrasAi, insects on cactus 

Male and female 


ICO, particularly Mexico. The insects^ which 
are found livmg on a species of cactus, are 
gently brushed off, and are killed by being 
placed in vats of hot water, in ovens or under 
the heat of the sun. A pound of cochineal 
contnms about 70,000 bodies. The flnest 
cocbmeal is prepared in Mexico, where it was 
first discovered. Cochineal produces crim- 
son and scarlet colors and is used in making 
carmme and lake. Algiers, Bonfhem Spam 
and Peru are other sources of this dyestuff 
COCKATOO', the name of a number of 
species of clunbing birds believed to be a 
member of the parrot family, although 
naturalists assume that these bi^ form a 
group by themselves They have large hard 
bills, crests capable of bemg raised and 
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lowered at the will of the bird, tails some- 
what longer than those of the parrots, and 
long wmgs Most of the cockatoos are white 
in plumage, though some of them are tinged 
with yellow or red. Th^ home is in Eastern 
Archipelago and Australia, where thqy live 
on roots, fruits, grain and insects. They 
can be easily tamed and are often kept in 
captivity, where some learn to speak a few 
winds. 
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OOCK'OEAFEB, a spedas of beetle^ ie> 
markable for fbe fact tet it odsiB four or 
five years in the larral stage, during irbicb 
time it pr^ upon the roots of gras and 
stalks of com. In its adult stage it is about 
an inch long and is black in color. As it 
usually comes from the ground about ibe 
beginning of May, it is called tiie May hug 
or May heefle. It is destmetiTe to leaves 
of Tarious trees. 

OOCETIdHTINQ, a cruel amusement 
practised in various countries, drs^ perhaps, 
among the Greeks and Bomans. It consists 
of causing roosters, or male fowls, to dght 
until one is vanquished, which occurs only 
when one is so badly injured that it cannot 
live. It was long a favorite sport with the 
British, and the training, dieting and breed- 
ing of cocks for fighting was the subject of 
many treatises. The cmelfy of the sport 
led to its being discontinued among the better 
classes of people. Until prohibited by law 
there was much cockfighting in the United 
States. 

OOOKliE, koWl, a name for bivalve mol- 
lusks common on the sandy shares of the 
ocean and much used as food. The two 
valves of tiie shells are nearly equal and 
have two small teeth, one on each aide near 
the beak, and two larger remote teeth, one 
on each side. The shells of some species are 
beautifully marked and colored. 

OOCKLBBUB, hoUnhur, or CLOT'BTO, 
a troublesome weed, of which three species 
are known in temperate regions of North 
America. The burs, which are hard and 
covered with hooked prickles, are about an 
inch long, and as a number of these are 
borne on every plant the weed is a great 
nuisance in pastures or rauges where cattle 
or sheep feed. It is difficult to get them out 
of the wool of the sheep after they are once 
imbedded there, and, accordingly, efforts are 


r^iaing districts. As the plant dies to the 
ground every year, it is not difficult to con- 
trol its growth, if the plants are destroyed 
each year brfore the seed ripens. 

COOK OP THE WOOD. See Capi®- 


OAILZIB. . v* t. ■ 

COCEBOAOH, an insect winch is one or 
the most obnoxious pests that infest hOTSes. 
It has an oval, dongated, flattened 
which is smooth on its upper surface. The 
males have parchmentlike wipg cOTere, and 
the wings of the females are imperfectly de- 


v^ped. They axe exceedingly agile k tj. 
night time, and are troublesome in t. mticc 
bakeries and wherever food is g, 

th^ eat all kinds of providons. As they 
conceal themsdves in cracks and crevices. 



COCE&OACH 

a. view from above: b» view from below. 


they very frequently find their way through 
water pipes and steam pipes mto all rooms 
of a house. 

The cockroaeh is a great enemy of the 
bedbug. Each female lays about tidriy eggs 
in each of two compartments of a smsll case, 
which die carries about with her for seven or 
right days. The yonng when hatched are 
nearly the same form as them parents, ex- 
cept that thrir wings are not well develaped. 
There are about 1,000 species known. Tati- 
ouB insect powders gnaranteed to kill them 
are on the market; some honsewives destroy 
them by pouring boiling hot water into the 
crevices where they hide. 


COCOA. See Caoao. 

■ OOCOinir, or COOOANOT, 
an oval, woody fruit, from three to aght 
inches in length, covered witt a thiok, 
stringy husk and holding, inside, a firi% 
white, fleshy kernri. 'Wthin, fte fimt 
is hollow, or partially filled witt milK, 
a sweet and watery bguid of a whitish cohn 
The thick hnsk, which protects the fruit, aiM 
in spreading the tree among the idan* 
where it is native, because the nut tloM 
reaffly and may be 
without injury, 

a palm which grows a straight, naked tr^ 
from forty to sixty feet m h^ht. ^ 
summit is crowned by 
amo ng wHch the nnts hang m clusters of a 

dozen or more. . . xi,. 

The cocoannt forms a 
food of the irianders, who e atit as co^ 
from the tree,_eithcr npe « gr®^ ^ 
quantity of oil is obtained y P . ;g,{(gr, 
Mt, .md this is known as cocoannt Imm, 
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Thich is exported and used in the manu- 
facture of manne soap, in making stearin 
candles and for numerous other purposes. 
The cabbagclikc bud at the top of the tree 
IS boiled and eaten by the natii'es. From 
the sap a bcT’emge is made irbieb, irben 
feimented, is called palm irine, and, Then 
disblled, is knoicn ns arrack, a very strong 
liqnor. 

But the usefulness of the eocoanut tree 
does not end here The natircs use the leaves 
to thatch cottages, and from the fibers th^ 
make mats, cordage, basket:;, sacks and other 
useful articles. The shells are made into 
beautiful cups, ladles and other oninmcntal 
utensils. From the trunks boats arc made, 
or limbers for the con'tmetion of houses 
The tree, uhich is a native of Africa, the 
East and 'West Indies and Sontti America, 
is noiv grown almost everywhere in tropical 
countries and is one of the most useful trees 
in the world. A greater acreage is given to 
coeoannts in Ceylon than to any other prod- 
uct of the soil. The tree begins to bear when 
about ten years of age and eontinucs to 
prodnee from fifty to one hundred years 
without special attention. 

COD, one of the most important of the 
food fishes. In the cod family there arc two 
groups — the shore cod and the deep-sea 
vanely. Millions are taken everj- year, but the 
supply remains constant, for cod arc very 
prolific. A single femaio weighing seventy- 
five pounds has been found to contain close 
to 9,000,000 eggs The destruction of eggs 
and young, which are prejed upon by other 
fish for food, is enormous, but the number 
growing to maturity is alwajs ample. 

Shore cod are confined to the temperate 
zones, hnt deep sea cod have a much wider 
range. The common cod, which constitutes 
the well-known food fish, has a slightly flat- 
tened body which tapers abruptly to the tail. 
It reaches maturity in about three years, hut 



COD 

it is of sufficient size to he marketable when 
two years oli When frill-grown the fish 
wmghs from twelve to twenty pounds, 
though larger specimens are sometunes taken. 


The cod spawns m February, and the best 
months for Sslung are October, November 
and December. The most noted fisheries are 
the Grand Banks, off the coast of Newfound- 
land. 

The fish are caught by hook and line. The 
fishermen go ont in schooners, to each of 
which two or more small boats are attached. 
When it reaches the fishmg grounds, the 
schooner anchors, and the fishermen put ont 
long Imcs called trawls, to which are attached 
at frequent mtervals shorter hues beanng 
books A good-size schooner will put out 
lines containing from 10,000 to 15,000 hooks. 
After the trawls have been set the fishermen 
go along the Imcs in their small boats and 
haul in the fish that have been caught When 
brought to the schooner, the fish ore immedi- 
ately dressed, split open and salted The 
livers are saved, os from them eod-liver oil 
(which sec) is obtained As soon as the 
schooners receive a load they return to port, 
where the fish arc stretched on platforms and 
exposed to the sun and air, and are dried and 
salted. The cod is the most important food 
fish taken oil the castem coast of North 
America. 

CODE NAJPOIJEON, the basal law of the 
French nation, promulgated in ISOfi and still 
in force. After the French Bevolution there 
was wide diversity in the laws in various 
parts of France, and a new code, general in 
its application, was demanded Napoleon, as 
First Consul, interested himself in the mak- 
ing of the new Code, and it was named for 
him. From time to tune other governments 
adopted either the letter or the spirit of the 
Code Napoleon It became the basal law of 
the French province of Louisiana, and the 
laws of that state are yet built on it It is the 
basis of the laws of Quebec, which was and 
is yet essentially French ; it has been adopted 
widriy in South Amenca and Central Amer- 
ica, and it is still m force in Belgium, 
Holland, in several cantons of Switzerland 
and to a considerable extent in Italy. 

CODE WBITING, a system of writing 
messages in such a way that the meanmg can 
be learned only through a kqy to the code 
used For example, figures may be substi- 
tuted for letters, 1 standmg for A, 2 for D, 
3 for H, and so on. Sometimes eertam 
words are made to stand for other words, 
or the letters may be variously juggled about. 
It is said that there is no code so intricate 
that someone cannot decipher it. The 
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codes devised by governments for their se- 
cret messages are usually as intneate as in- 
genuity can mcike them; this is especially 
true m wartime However, no code can he so 
bafflmg that experts caimot in time find the 
key to it, though many days of patient study 
may be required. Codes of the telegraph and 
cable compames are compiled in book form; 
they are not secret, but are used to shorten 
messages. 

COSLINO MOTH, a small moth whose 
larva is the familiar apple worm. The eggs 
are laid on the leaves or on the forming frmt, 
and when the grubs appear a few days later, 
they eat their way into the tmy apples at 
the pomt where the flower has fallen off. 
When a larva has reached its growth it 
emerges, seeks a sheltered place in a crevice 
of tile bark or on the ground, and spins its 
cocoon. In many 
localities the moth 
appears within a few 
weeks, and a second 
brood of grubs is 
ready for the late 
crop of apples. The 
codling moth is the 
most destructive of 
apple pests, the esti- 
mated damage in the xhb wouii 
United States being 

about $10,000,000 yearly. The best remedy 
is a thorough spraying with on arsenic solu- 
tion just after the blossoms fall, and a 
second spraying about three weeks later. The 
poison should fall on the upturned flower 
ends of the little apples, for the worms must 
be killed before they have a chance to burrow 
in the fruit. When wormy apples fall to the 
ground they should he disposed of so as to 
kill the larvae, and as many of the cocoons 
as possible should be collected and destroyed 
before the moths emerge. 

COD-IilVEa OIIi, an oil extracted from 
the livers of different species of cod. It is 
a pale yellow oil, of very disagreeable odor 
and taste, and is obtained by pressing it from 
the livers in a cold state, or by heat. It is 
easily digested, and if not taken in too large 
quantities, is considered an extremely valu- 
able remedy in all wasting diseases. On 
account of its disagreeable taste, it is ad- 
ministered in capsules and various other 
forms. The milky mixture, known as emul- 
sion, consists of a preparation of cod-liver 
oil with other remedies. 



COSY, WmaAM Pbbdebick (1845-19171 
betto tocTO M ‘BumrsLO Bun,” was bom 
in Boott County, Iowa. He spent his early 
hfe among Indians on the Western frontier 
but at the hymning of the Civil War he 
offered his services as a Union scout, ana 
rendered valuable aid to several commanders. 

Cody was later a member of a camp of 
Umted States troops which protected the 
laborers during the construction of the Umon 
Paoiflc Eailroad, and he took the contract to 
supply the entim foM with fresh buffalo 
meat for a certain period, hence his sobriquet 
of “Buffalo Bill.” Later he collected a band 
of Indians, cowboys, rough riders, unbroken 
bronchos and a small herd of buffalo, and 
commenced a senes of exhibitions in the prm- 
cipal cities of America. The show was knovm 
as the “Wild West Show.” He made several 
tours of Surope with his exhibition 

COSSUCATIOIT, hoeduMshm, educa- 
tion of both sexes in the same schools. As 
public schools originally existed only for 
boys, when girls flmt began to attend ele- 
mentary schools it was nccesseiy for them 
to receive instruction separately, but in the 
some buildings with the boys. In this way 
coeducation began, and though it has been 
opposed in many quarters, the system has 
made steady advance m all progressive coun- 
tries. In America boys and girls attend the 
same public schools from the kindergarten 
through high school, except in a few cities, 
and coeducation prevails in nearly all colleges 
and universities. Tale, Prmceton and Har- 
vard, jiowever, are for men alone, ^while 
Columbia admits women only to certam de- 


piuruuicuie, ouu ^ — r 

of the Univermty of Pennsylvama is coedu- 
cational. Women are admitted to all the 
state universities. Private schools are about 
equally divided on the subject of coejication. 
In Canada, England, Prance and toany 
women are admitted to the nmv^ties, but 
the English universities award them e^- 
cates instead of degrees. SeufaUy.BP^S- 



high schools. 

OELENTBBATA, se Un ter at'*)™® 

t to the lowest branch of 

i, including 

* are very simple 

distinct body cavity and no 

torv system. They have a body can^ » 

i fo^is digested and fruiu which It « 
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carried to all parts of the body throngh 
branches of the cavity. These animals are 
more or less symmetrical, their parts radiat- 
ing from a center. Peculiar shmmg organs, 
or thread-cells, are located in the tentacles, 
Which are grouped aronnd the mouth. By 
means of these tentacles food is captured and 
stunned or paralyzed by the stinging cells. 
Nearly all coelenterata are marine animals, 
and two distinct types are known: one, the 
free-swimming, bril-shaped form, medusa; 
and the other a more or less cytmdrical form, 
fixed to some support. Some, like the coral 
animal, build in populous colonies and cover 
a great area of sea bottom. In color many 
of them are brilliant and show a great variety 
of delicate shades See Hvdba; Sea Anem- 
oice; Coral, Sfokge 
OOBTO D'ALEME, Urdalayri, Idaho, 
the county sent of Kootenai County, thirty- 
three miles east of Spokane, Wash , on the 
Chicago, Siilwankee, Saint Paul & Pacific, 
the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and 
the Spokane International railways There 
is also a municipal airport The city has a 
Cathobc academy, banks, a city park and 
Jlemonal Athletic Field, both containing 
foity acres It is a center for woodworking 
and boat-building faotoiies The surrounding 
-ceneiv is excelled in but few spots in the 
Noithweat Population, 1920, 0,447, in 1930, 
8,297, a gam of 28.7 pei cent. 

COFFEE, the seed or berry of an ever- 
green shrub, or small tree, which is culti- 
Tated m warm countries The name also 
is given to a dark-brown, fragrant table 
beverage which is made from crushed coffee 
bemes. The use of coffee is almost world- 
wide, particularly m cool climates, and its 
consumption is steadily on the mcrease, not- 
withstanding the objeebons which are in- 
sistently advanced against it 
Coffee contains a somewhat bitter principle 
called caffeme {kafein, or hafeen). In 
medical practice this is a drug, and it is a 
stiznnlajitj "wilii effects both harmless and hady 
dreading on the qnanlity taken When 
from one to three or fonr grains are 
the effect is mildly stimnlatmg, and it is 
deelated that such a qaanaty does no harm 
to the normal person, who bmifs his coffee 
drinking to one cup at each meal. Excessive 
nse of coffee leads to nervousness, sleepless- 
ness, tEemhling hands and the like 
The coffee tree, when wild, grows from 
fifteen to thirty feet high, but in enltivarion 


it is seldom allowed to exceed six feet The 
leaves are dark green and have a waxy 
appearance on the upper surface. The 
fiowers are white and appear m the axils of 
the leaves. The frmt is an oval, dark red 
berry, resembling a cherry when npe. Each 
berry contains two cells, and each cell has 
a smgle seed, which forms the coffee mb or 
bean. These parts of the plant are shown 
m the color plate. Before raastmg the seed 
is of a bght green color The tree lives for 
about forty years and bears fmit from the 
timo it IS three years old The average 
yearly yield is about one pound of seeds to 
the ^e, though some tr^ may produce 
from two to five pounds. 

When npe, the frmt is gathered by plarang 
canvas under the trees end sbekmg Ihem 
The berries are dried in the sun, then passed 
between rollers, which orusb the dried pulp, 
but do not cro^ the seeds The fragments 
of pulp are then removed from the seeds by 
winnowing. After bemg Ihorougbly dn^, 
the seeds are packed m large sacks, in which 
they are shipped to market The brown ap- 
pearance of Hie coffee found in retail stores 
IB due to the roasting. Smee the aroma devel- 
oped by the roasting evaporates rapidly, cof- 
fee should not be roasted untd it is desired 
for nse. The different varieldes, sneh as 
Mocha, Java and others, may be due to the 
iocahty from which the coffee is obtained, 
the real Mocha coming from Arabia, but 
they are all bable to be produced from the 
seeds of the same orchard, the name Mociha 
usually bemg given to the small beans, and 
Java to ihe larger ones Mixtures of tiiese 
produce other varieties (See plate p 3526). 

Sources of Supply. Coffee is produced in 
Arabia, adjoinmg countnes and to a sm a ll 
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COFFEE FROBUenON 
Tbe diagrams picture the yield of coffee In 
STe prlDcfpal producing countries The fig- 
ures represent t^lllons of pounds grown 
annuallyv 


^tent in sorOtan Afeicaj but the piizunpal 
producing region is Bra^j which now rsises 
over two-thirds the world’s supply. Coffee 
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Ontliiie on Coffee 
I. Thb PiiAiri 

(1) ChaiaoteristioB 

(2) Leaves 

(a) SnrCace 

(b) Color 

(3) Blossoms 

(a) Ftagianoe 

(b) Color 
(e) Shape 

(4) Fruit 
(a) Bean 

(1) Size 

(2) Color 

(3) CeUs 
H. COMtVAIlOlI 

(1) Necessary oondiiions 

(2) Where grown 

(a) Brazil 

(b) Central America 

(o) Mexieo 

(d) West Indies 

(e) Ceylov 
<£) Java 

XLC CoNSOJipmoif 

(1) United States 

(2) Canada 

(3) Germany 

(4) France 

(5) Austria 

(6) Other countries 
IV. Counmons op Growth 

(a) Heat 

(b) Shade 

(c) Moisture 
V. Food Valdb 

Questions on Coffee 
What is the hmght of the coffee 
tree? How would it compare in size 
with the plum tree? 

What is the avert®e number of 
pounds of coffee per tree from each 
crop? 

What is the color of the berry before 
being roasted? 

Describe the leaves, the blossoms, the 
JrQxt 

are the berries gathered? How 
dried? How is the husk removed? How 

is coffee packed for sUpment? _ 

Of what countries is it a native? 
Where does the best coffee come 
from, and what is it called? 


OOFFEYVnj.T! 

is shipped from Santos, Brazil, m greater 
quantities than from any other port m the 
world. Next to ihe five oountnes shown on 
the preceding page as the greatest producers, 
other countries raise it m practioally the fol- 
lowing number of million pounds per year 
Costa Bica, 72; Mexico, 60, Bntish India, 
34; Nicaragua, 30, Porto Bico, 19, before the 
hurricane of 1928, which destroyed a large 
portion of the coffee trees, but production 
there is again on the mcrease; as new trees 
are coming to producing aga 

The World's Largest Consumer of Coffee. 
The Umted States is by far the largest con- 
sumer of coffee, and it is also the largest 
consumer per capita among the nationa 
More than a third of the crop finds its mar- 
ket there. Officials estimate that coffee un- 
ports every year provide twelve pounds for 
each person in the nation. As children aie 
not coffee drinkers, and many adnite drmk 
little or none, the consumption by confirmed 
users IS about twenty-five pounds each every 
year. It is reported that radio advertrang 
has materially increased the use of coffee m 
the United States and Canada. 

Next to the Umted States, France is the 
greatest user, per capita, and The Nether- 
lands IS third; then in order are Germany, 
Italy, Sweden and Belgium. Argmitme leads 
in South America, and is next to Belgium; 
' following 13 Denmark, then Great Bntam. 
The latter country consumes a great deal of 

OOF'FBEDAM, a temporary enclosure 
which engineers build under ihe surface of 
water for the purpose of securmg a dry 
foundation in the construction of bridges or 
piers. Usually it is formed of two or more 
rows of piles driven close together, wiin may 
packed in between the rows. Whm m 
structure is completed ihe water m the en- 
closure is pumped out. Such is the most m- 
axpensive form of cofferdam. 

OOF'FBYVILLB, Ear., founded m HWi 
is a city in Montgommy County, om ^ 
one-half miles from the OkMoma stata^ 
on the Missouri Pacific, the ^fcsso^. ^ 
& Texas, and the Atchison, ToP***,^ 

Ferail^ads. "“ueS^ 

Industry largely 

and lead and zmo products. The 

the largest zmc onde plant 

There ate also manufactures of oil 

chinery, tank cats, A^e b* 

products. There are two parks, a rg 
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field, and a children’s pool. The mnnieipal 
auditorium seats 2,500 people; there is also a 
Carnegie Library, and the city has two hos- 
pitals The commission form of government, 
with mayor and two commissioners, is in 
force. Population, 1930, 16,198, 

OOF'PIIT, the (diest or box in which a dead 
body is enclosed for bunal Coffins were 
used by the ancients chiefly to receive the 
bodies of persons of distinction. Among the 
Bomans before the Christian Era it was the 
custom to consume the bodies by fire and 
deposit the ashes in urns (see Cbeuahos'), 
but stone coffins were later introduced. Jb. 
Egypt coffins seem to have been universally 
used in ancient times They were of stone, 
earthenware, glass and wood. The ancient 
Greeks made a coffin of a peculiar kind of 
limestone, which in a few weeks absorbed 
the flesh and other tissues of the body. This 
stone was called sarcophagus, and the coffins 
made from it took the same name, which 
means fiesh-eattng. Coffins among Christians 
were introduced with the custom of bnrymg. 
Modem coffins are usually made of wood and 
are somehmes enclosed in a leaden case. 
Some tribes of Indians make basket coffins. 

OOEAIT, Oeobgb Miohah. (1878- ), 

a versatile and widely known theatrical pro- 
ducer, actor and dramatist, was bom at 
Providence, E. I. At the age of nine ho 
appeared professionally in the play Daniel 
Boone. Later he acted in vaudei^Ie with his 
father, mother and sister, the family being 
billed as the Four Cobans, Cohan also 
starred in Little Johnny Jones, George 
'Washington, Jr. and Broadvmy Janes, all of 
which he bimself wrote. He is the author or 
adapter of numerous other successful plays, 
including The Talk of Neto Fork, Get-Sieh- 
Quick-WaUingforS, Seven Keys to Balipate, 
Bit-the-Trail BoXUday (based on the char- 
acter of “Billy” Sunday), The Song and 
Dance Man, The Borne Toumers, and Amen- 
can Bom. Cohan achieved great success m 
O’Neill’s Ah Wilderness. Of the many popu- 
lar songs he has written the best known are 
So Long, Mary and Over There. The latter 
was the most successful of the scores of light 
songs inspired by the World War, and it be- 
came immensely popular. Cohan also ap- 
peared m movmg pictures. 

COHESION, koh^shun, in physics, is 
that properfy of matter by virtue of which 
particles of like substance adhere to one 
another when brought into dose contact. 


Sohds have greatest cohesion, liquids have 
little, and gases entirely lack it Cohesion 
causes the substance m bnek^ iron, etc, to 
stick together and retain the shape of the 
objects. For the properfy which causes 
particles of unlike matter to adhere to one 
another, see AnaEsionr. 

COHOES, ko hoe/, N. 7., founded in 1720 
and chartered as a eify in 1870, is mne miles 
north of Albany and three miles west of 
Troy, at the confluence of the Mohawk and 
Hudson rivers, and on the Delaware & 
Hudson and New York Central railroads 
Bleotno railways run to all nearby oities 
The chief manufactures incinde cotton cloth, 
underwear, rayon, kmt goods, paper and wall 
paper. There are over 300 manufacturing 
estabhshmenis. There is a large power plant 
which generates 50,000 horse-power, famish- 
ing power to all the leading mills. The city 
was given the Indian name for the falls m 
the Mohawk at this point Population, 1920, 
22,987, m 1930, 23,226. 

COINING, the art of converting pieces of 
metal into current ooms for the purposes of 
commerce. Coming is usually done in a 
government estabbshment, called a mmt 
Coinmg is one of the prerogatives of the 
supreme power m all nations, and counteiv 
feiting or otherwise tampering with the coin 
is severely punished Ih some cases small 
nations have fheir coins made by other 
countries, but they retam full power to regu- 
late their coinage systems lii the Dmted 
States the bureau of the mint was established 
as a division of the Treasury Department 
in 1873. It has charge of the eomage for 
the government and makes assays of precious 
met^ for private owners (see AssAvnro). 

In the Dmted States and Canadian mints 
the metal is first melted and cast into a bar. 
It is then refined, after which the alloy is 
added to harden it, the proportion being one 
part alloy to nine ports pure metal The 
metal is tW east into ingots, which are taken 
to the rolls, where they are reduced to bars. 
The rollmg machines are four in number, the 
rollers being adjustable and the space be- 
tween them governed by the operator About 
200 mgots are rolled per hour with each pair 
of rollers When the rollmg is completed the 
stnp is about six feet long As it is impossi- 
ble to roll perfectly true, it is necessary to 
draw these strips after thqy are softened by 
annedltng The drawing benches resemble 
long tables with a bench on either side, at 
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file ead of whidi is an iron box screwed to 
the table. In this are fastened two petpen- 
dicnlar steel eyianders with the space between 
tiiem eqnal to the reqnired thickness of the 
bar. M Cie bar is drawn betweai These 
cylinders they rednee it to an absolutely iini- 
foim fhaeknesB. 

These strips are now taJken to the cutting 
machines; each of which will out 225 blank 
coins per minute. The preaa now used con- 
sists of a vertical steel punch. Prom a stnp 
worth $1,100 about $800 of blanks wiU be 
cut. Th^e are then removed to the adjust- 
ing room, where they are adjusted. After 
inspection they are weighed on very accurate 
scales. If a blank is too heavy, but near the 
ymght, it is died ofi at the edges; if too 
heavy for filing , it is thrown aside with the 
light ones to be remelied. The blanks, after 
being adjusted, are taken to the coimng and 
milling rooms, and are passed through the 
milling maehina TDie blanks are fed to this 
machine through an upright iub^ and as 
they descend are caught upon the edge of a 
revolving wheel and carried about a quarter 
of a revolution, during which the_ edge is 
compressed and forced up. By tto appa- 
ratus 660 dimes can be milled in a minute; for 
large pieces the average is 120. The massive 
but deheate coining presses cmn from 80 to 
100 pieces a minute. These presses are at- 
tended by women. After being stamped, the 
eoins are taken to the coiner’s room. The 
light and heavy coins are kept separate in 
coining) and when delivered to the treasurer 
they are mixed in such proportions as to give 
him full waght in every deJivery. By law, 
fte deviation from the standard weight for 
gold coin mnst not exceed tiie one-hundi^tii 
part of an ounes to $6,000, and for siIvot 
coin, two-hundredths of an ounce to $1,000. 
Only the most perfect machinery can assure 
sudi results. See Mint; Monet. 

OOCrS, PoBEiGN, Valtie op. Bach nation 
has its own system of coinage, and diffe^t 
units serve as bases of monetary systems. The 
United States and Canadian umt rs ffie 
dollar; the British, the pound sterling; me 
Prench, the franc; the German the mart 
The comparative value of all these unite wd 
those of other countries is given m the fol- 
lowing table, the equivalente mdieated ap- 
Diving when exchange conditions between 
Lbo^areatpar. In tunes of econormc end 
pr.anMal depression, these values may fine 
tuate greatly. 


Gold is the standard unless otherwise 
speciAed. Ufonetarg HqmvdleKt 

Oomtry Vmt vaVSKowg 

Aigentma Peso $0.98ffl 

Austria Bchihiug 1107 

Belgium Belga .. .1300 

Prano (paper). . .0278 

Bolivia Boliviano . . .8650 

Brazil Milrcia .5162 

British Honduras Dollar ... 1 0000 

Bulgaria .Lev J930 

Canada Dollar LOOOO 

COnio .Peso ...... .1217 

China Tad (sUvei) .031i-.7034 

Colombia Peso .9733 

Coata Bica Colon .4653 

Onba Peso 1.0000 

Denmark Krone 2^ 

Domiuicau Bepuhlie . .Dollar 1.0000 

Bcundor Sucre 2000 

Egypt . . ... .Ponud i94Sl 

Bstenia . • . .Kroon 2680 

Pinland . .Markka . . . .0252 

Prance . ..Prnue 0892 

Oermany Eeidismaik .. .2282 

Great Britain and 
Dominiona in Ans- 

tralasia and Afnca.Poimd ... 4 8666 

Gieecu Drachma,. . 0180 

Guatemala Quetzal .. . LOOOO 

Haifa Gourde .. -2000 

Honduras Lempira ^000 

Hungary Poago 

India (Bnfaah) . ..Bupee ... 

.. . Piaster (silver) . .4564 

■ Lira -OSM 

Yen -“SS 

..Lai 

■ ....Dollar lOOOO 

.... .1000 


Indo-Chinn 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia • ■ ■ 
Liberia . . ■ 


Lithuania . 
Mexico . . 
HetherlandB 


. . . .Litaa . 

. .Peso . 

, .Guilder . 


Newfoundlmiil . .DoBar J'mnn 


Hioaragua 
Horway .. 
Panama .. 
Paraguay . 
Persia . • • 
Peru .. •• 
Pbibppines 
Poland . • 


. ->5 

. 0E648 
.. .0776 


. . .Peso 
,,..Kjan 
....Idhra 
. . . .Peso 
Zloty 


5000 

.1122 


Portugal J930 

Bumama OEOOO 

.5000 

Salvador S’ „ ;«»kai) ' • • ■ 

Siam Baht (^IJ- ujo 


Straits SetWeroents. 


.Dollar ' 
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Sireden Kiona . . . . S680 

Smtzeilimd lE^ans .... .1930 

Turkey Pound ... . 4 4000 

Turkey Piaster . . 0440 

ITuited States Pollar . . 1 0000 

Uruguay . . .. Peso ... . 10342 

Tenezuela . . .BoUrur . . . .1930 

Yugoslavia Umar 1930 


com, Lua/ir, fiber from the busk of the 
coeoaunt, from urhich are manufaetured mat- 
tmg, bagg^g, ropes and cables. Coir cord- 
age because it lasts well in salt water, and 
also because it is bght^ strong and elastic, 
is preferable in many respects to ropes of 
hemp. Mats and matting are now largely 
made of coir, which is also used in coarse 
brushes, for stuffing mattresses and for other 
purposes 

COKE, a variety of charcoal, made by 
burning bituminous coal with a limited sup- 
ply of air. The coal is usually burned in a 
brick or stone kiln, called an oven. The coal 
13 put through an opening at the top of the 
oven, and the coke is taken out at the bottom. 
A ton of coal will produce about two-thirds 
of a ton of coke. Coke is also formed as a 
by-product in the manufacture of illuminat- 
ing gas. Good coke has an iron gray color, is 
bard, porous and bnttlc It is almost pw 
carbon and is ortensively used in smedting 
iron and other metals, since the sulphur con- 
tained in the coal injures the metal. Coke is 
also used to some extent as a fuel for heating 
purposes It is manufactured in large quan- 
tities, in sections where bituminous coal of 
the proper quality is found, or in places to 
which it can be transported economically to 
industrial centers. 

COKE, EnwABD, Sra (1552-1634), an 
eminent English lawyer. He was chosen 
recorder of the cities of Norwich and of 
Coventry, knight of the shire for his county 
and attorney general. As such, be conducted 
the prosecutions for the crown in all great 
state cases In 1613 he become chief justiee 
of the Court of King’s Bench, but because he 
opposed James I and supported hberal meas- 
ures in Parhamen^ he was in 1621 com- 
mitted to the Tower and soon after expelled 
from the privy council In 1628 ^ho was 
chosen member for Buckinghamshire ^*^6 
was one of the chief authors of the Petition 

of Bight His pnninpal works are legal text- 
books of the Wghest value, the most fam^ 
being Coke upon lAttletonj Of the Fifst 
Institute. 


COIiCHICUM, kol'kik um, the name of a 
group of plants whose common representa- 
tive is the meadow safifam. This is a bul- 
bous-rooted, stemless, perennial plant From 
a small corm or bulb bnned about six inches 
deep and coveied with a bnttle brown skin, 
there rises in the early autumn a tuft of 
flowers having much the appearance of cro- 
cuses, flesh-colored, white or even vanegated. 
They soon wither, and the plant disappears 
till the Eucceedmg spring, when some broad 
leaves are thiown up by each conn, along 
with a seed vessel From the seeds is obtained 
a bitter alkaloid drug called coZckictne 

OOIiD, CoACUOM, the medical name for 
which IS eorysa, formerly ignored to as great 
a degree as possible by those afBicted and 
endured with as much fortitude as could be 
summoned, but now recognized for the dan- 
gerous malady it really is A cold mamfests 
itself by inflammation of the nasal passages, 
and IS due to infection by a microorganism 
that medical science docs not fully under- 
stand A severe cold bnngs warning of its 
approach by an imtating dryness in the 
nose, followed within a few hours by the be- 
ginnmg of a watery discharge which in- 
creases in intensity. If unchecked, the thin, 
watery discharges are accompanied in time 
by discharges of more solid, yellowish, 
purulent matter, all the while the patient suf- 
fers temperatures above normal, which may 
develop fever. A cold always invites other 
dangerous maladies 

The sufferer from a cold should remain in 
bed dunng the period of most senous mani- 
festation, and avoid human contacts, so far 
as possible, for coryza is highly contagious 
Little food should be taken, regardless of the 
old adage, "Stuff a cold and storve a fever” 
Dunng contmuance of the fevered condition, 
much water should be drunk Internal reme- 
dies presenbed by a physician are preferred 
to nostrums snuffed through the nose. 

COLD STOBAGE, a system of cooling «r 
freezing, whereby any commodity can be 
kept indefinitriy at a gpven temperature. 
An ice box or rofngerator in the home is a 
cold storage plant on a small sciile. In 
large buildings erected solely for cold stor- 
age fliere are rooms where the temperature 
is maintained a few degrees above the freez- 
ing point and others where it is always be- 
low fleering. Some commodities will be de- 
stroyed' if frosted, while others must be 
frozen if tb^ are to be preserved for any 
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great length of time. For example, potatoes 
keep best at a temperature of 36“; bacon 
and ham, 40“ to 45°; whUe butter, if it is 
to be kept in storage for several Tnnntlia 
should be kept at 10“; fish, at 15“ to 18°. 
Furs are stored in summer in vaults ■whose 
temperature is reduced to 30° to 35 “. 

In addition to air-tight rooms, a storage 
plant consists of machmery for cooling the 
air and pipes from it to all rooms to con- 
vey the eooled air. The method of cooling 
in the best plants is by evaporation, nsing 
a volatile Hqnid such as ammonia. Sul- 
phnric ether, sulphurous add and oarbonie 
acid are used to some extent. 

The refrigeration idea has been applied 
also to railroad cars, but here ice or carbioe 
is used to mainfam low temperatures. 
Through such refrigeration cities in northern 
latitudes are able to secure berries, fruits and 
vegetables from warm southern sections 
months before such products can be ripened 
at home. For explanation of the substance 
earbice, see C^uibokic Aom Gas. 

COI^ WAVE, a ■wind or anti-cydouic 
condition of the atmosphere, which produces 
a sudden fall of temperature of several de- 
grees. In the United States and Canada cold 
waves usually come from the northwest, but 
sometimes they come from other directions. 
They are generally characterized by a high 
barometer and a clear atmoqpbere. Some- 
times they extend so far south m the spring 
as to cause great damage to the fruit crop. 
The most extensive cold waves are caused by a 
large area of high pressure, which semns to 
cover the earth with a blanket of cold- air. 
The Weather Bureau is able to predict cold 
waves twenty-four or thirty-six hours in ad- 
■vance of their arrival. The signal indicating 
their approach is a white flag ■with a large 
black square in the center. See Cuuaxs; 
WnaTHEB Bdbeatt. 

COIiEOFtEBA, hole Off tgiraU. See 

BSESLB. 

COIiEBIBGE, SiHTJU, Taxmb (1772- 
1834), an English poet, associated with 
Wordsworth in the production of the Lyrical 
Ballads at the beginning of the Bomantic 
Period. Coleridge was bom at Ottery Saint 
Mary, in Devonriiire. From his childhood 
he was a voracious reader, and such books 
as the Arohion Nights, which he read as a 
.liiM, undoubtedly influenced the courw of 
his genius. He entered Cambridge Univer- 
sily, but did not remain to graduate, and 


Bhortiy after leaving the university he he. 
came mterested with Southey m a mhel 
for founding an ideal coZZ^ ol^t 
b^ of tte Susquehanna. As no unm^ 
wed people codd join this conunurnty, 
Coleridge and Southey married in 1795 
Mters, but thrir scheme went no further 
thra this, as th^ had no funds to carry it 
out, ^ 

Coleridge took a cottage at 
Nether Stowey in Somersetshire, and here 
he lived for two years as a neighhor of 
Wordsworth and his sbter. The two young 
men, with Dorothy Wordsworlh, took 1^ 
rambles, and together they idanned the 
lyrical BaiHads, which appeared in 1798. 
Coleridge’s most notable contnbntum to this 
was The Andent Manner. In the same year 
he travded in Europe with Wordsworth, and 
on his return he settled in Keswick. In 
1804 he 'went to lialta, tbintring to gain 
some relief from the rWmatism, but re- 
turned two years later ■without having bene- 
fited his health. To gain escape from his 
rheumatic pains, he had taken to opinm, and 
the habit rapidly mastered bun. Unable to 
fight against it alone, he lived from 1816 
until his death chiefly ■with Doctor GShnsn 
in London, leaving his family to the care of 
Southey. He was to a certain extent suc- 
cessful in mastering the habit, but it bad 
seriously impaired bis abilify to 'work and 
his powers of concentration, never great, 
and be produced little that ■was noteworlhy 
during his later years. Coleridgefs con- 
versational abilities 'were great, however, 
and during these years in London he was the 
center of a group of young men who met once 
a week to hear him talk. 

All the poetry for ■which Coleridge is TOSt 
edebrated. The Bime of the A»ieie«t Mariner, 
Chfistahel and Kubla Khan, was written in 
a little over a year. Few poets have ^ 
taiued so high a place ■with so small ^o^ 
of work; yet the wonderful melody of his 
vers^ its imagery, its fancy, its 
ness, entitlo him to rank ■with the truest 


TOLETtIDGE-TATXOB, Sambei. 

1912), a modem English composw, of A»- 
descent. He studied a* the 
Academy from 1890 to 1896, 

hiction as a composer. Hismortn^^“ 

york was a musical setti^ 

jcene of Longfdlow>8 

posed musio for some of Stephea 
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dramas, and UTote a sacred cantata, The 
Atonement, besides numerons songs, ballads 
and orcbestral compositions 

COLFAX, Lolc'/als, Sohoyleb (1823- 
1885), an American statesman, bom in New 
York City. Se became prominent as a Wbig 
editor in Indiana and was elected to Congress 
m 1854, semng nntil March, 1869. From 
Dec 7, 1863, to March i, 1869, he was 
Speaker of the House, and was elected on the 
Bepublican ticket Vice-President of the 
Umted States in 1868. During his incum- 
bency of that office he was accused of com- 
plicity in postal frauds and the Credit 
Mobdier scandal, but nothmg was proved 
agamst him. See Credit Modilier. 

OOLOATE, ■WlLLUit (1783-1857), n man- 
ufacturer of soap whose philanthropy tq 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Seminary 
at Hamilton, N. Y., induced a change of name 
to Colgate University in 1890. Colgate was 
bom in England, but emigrated to the United 
States; about 1850 he established his busi- 
ness, which his family continued. 

COLIC, loVfl, a cramping pain in the 
stomach or intestines It is a common ail- 
ment of babies, especially during their first 
SIX months of life. The most frequent cause 
IS taking food into a stomach which has not 
rested sufficiently from a previous feeding. 
That IS, too frequent feeing should bo 
avoided. In some cases of colic the pain is 
caused by gas in the stomach or intestine If 
the gas IS in the stomach relief may be given 
the baby by holding him upright or laying 
him on his stomach. A change of position or 
trotting the baby sometimes helps intestinal 
colic. Better measuics than these are a hot 
bath, a hot-watcr bag applied to the abdo- 
men, and a cloth dipped in turpentme ap- 
plied to the same place 

COLIGNT, fcoleen'ye, Gaspardde (1617- 
1572), a French admiral and Huguenot 
leader, who won distinction in the wars of 
Francis I and Henry IL Ho was made 
admiral in 1552. After the death of Condc, 
he became commander in chief of tte 
Huguenots, and on the night of Saint 
Bartholomew’s Day he was put to death. See 
Babteolouew’s Day, Saint. 

OOIJiATEBAL, iahlaferat, in business 
and law, is anything of value pledged as 
seeunty for the performance of an act, such 
as jewelry pledged as guarantee of payment 
of a sum of money to a private mdividual or 
bonds held by a bank as security for the pay- 


ment of a loan. Collateral most be some- 
tbmg which can be readily converted into 
cash in ease the debtor fails to meet his 
obligation. In such event he loses the 
property deposited as collateral, unless from 
its sale the creditor realizes more than the 
amount due him. Such residue would be 
returned to the debtor, less costs involved. 

COLLEGE, a term embodymg several 
meanings, but applied most commonly in 
North America to an educational inshtutian 
of higher rank than a high school or academy, 
but not so broad m scope as a umversiiy. As 
the term is understood m the Umted States, 
a college may be a part of a university, or 
it may be an mdependent unit. For instmee, 
the university is generally made up of a col- 
lege of hberol arts and vanons professional 
schools, as is true of the state universities, 
but an independent school givmg instruction 
in hternture, history, science, etc, without 
having special professional schools or depart- 
ments' is pioperly a college This distmetion 
is shown by comparing Bodcliffe College with 
Haivard University and Barnard College 
with Columbia University. In each instance 
the colleges are women's schools of hberol 
arts affiliated with the larger inshtntions 

Canadians use the term in much the same 
way, but apply it more loosely. Some 
Canadian high schools and academies are 
called colleges, and a liigh school of first rank 
in Canada is occassionally colled a collegiate 
institute. It often happens, too, that the 
college belongpug to a parbcular university 
18 located m a different city from the mam 
mshtntion. For example, McQiU University 
of Montreal maintams colleges in Victoria 
and Vancouver, B. C. 

OOLLIE, koiii, a variety of dog especially 
common m Scotland, because of its intelli- 



gence of much use to shepherds. The collie 
will take a flock of sheep to pasture, keqi 
them together, protect them from wolves and 
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brmgr tbem all back safdy at night, This 
dog IS of medium size ai^ vanes much in 
coloring. Black and irhite collies are com- 
mon, and those vrith black bodies and tan- 
colored legs are thought to be particnlariy 
handsome; The eoUii^B head is somewhat 
fox-shaped, bis ears are erect, but having 
drooping points, and his tail is rather bushy, 
with a strong curl upward. Collies are house- 
hold pets in various countries. 

OOLLUTS, hlicBAEL (1890-1922), one of 
the most brilliant leaders in the struggle to 
free Irriand from Bntish rule. 'While yet a 
boy he .loined the i-epublican movement, and 
as he was a ringleader in the uprising at 
Easter, 1916, he was imprisoned for nearly 
a year. He managed to escape the British 
dragnet for Irish revolutionary officials in 
1918, and from that time was a Sinn Pein 
leader. His organizing ability almost alone 
brought peace and the erection of the Irish 
Free State in 1921; in the latter work Arthur 
Griffith was prominent, also. In the next 
year Collins was assassinated by a political 
enemy, on a peaceful Sunday morning while 
on his way to church. 

OOL-LUfS, WttMAM (1721-1759), an 
English poet. 'While studying at Oxford he 
wrote his Persian Bcloguei, and in 1746 ho 
published his Odes, Desenptive and Allegor- 
ical. Although this volume was unsuccessful, 
it contained some lyrics which entitle Collins 
to high rank among eightcenth-centuiy poets. 
Best known of his poems are the Ode on the 
PassionSj the Song front Cymheline and the 
ode beginning "How sleep the brave who 
sink to rest.” 

OOMiHrS, [WiLMiM] Wilkie (1824- 
1889), a well-known English novelist whose 
fame rests on his brilliant and well-con- 
structed detective stories. He was a friend 
of Dickens, who bad mucli to do with liis 
decision to devote himself to literature rather 
than to the law, for which ho had been 
educated. Among his beat-known works are 
Armadale, After Bark, The Woman inWMU, 
The New Magdalen, The Evil Genius and 
The Zloonstone., 

OOIiO'DIOK, a substance prepared by 
dissolving gun cotton in ether, or in a 
mixture of ether and alcohol, which forms a 
miefnl snbsritnte for adhesive plaster in the 
case of slight wounds. Wlien the fluid 
solution is applied to the cut m wound, it 
immediately dries into a semitranspnrCTt, 
tenacious film, which adheres flnnlv to the 


parti and under it the wound or abrarion 
beds TOlhont inflammatioii. In a sUghtiv 
modified form collodion is also employed as 
the basis of a photographic process ealled the 
eoUodiou process. The common small toy 
balloons are made of coUodion. A m1;iti4 
of it is poured into a flask, which is then 
rolled around so that the collodion will form 
in a coating of equal thiokness over the in- 
side : then tiie air is exhausted from the flask 
and the collodion film pulls ofi and is earily 
removed. 

OOIiOCASIA, koloht^shia, a genus of 
plants, native of the Bast Indies, whose 
tubers contain much starchy matter which 
is used as a food after the acrid juice has 
been separated by boiling or washing. In 
the Pneifle Islands the coloeasia is ealled 
taro; in Hawaii, pot; in Japan, satoimo; in 
Cliina, !/u-tao and in Central America, ofo 

OOiiOGBB, holond, a city of Bhenish 
Prussia, on the left bank of the Ehine, form- 
ing, in connection with Dents, a fortos of 
the first rank. There are many fine old build- 
ings, os well as excellent modem ones, but 
the most important edifice of all is the 
cathedral (see below). 

Cologne was one of the most important 
members of the Hanseatic Iicague and one 
of the most populous cities of Europe unfil 
the sixteenth century, when a decline set in. 
With the nineteenth century, progress began 
The old part of the city dates from the third 
century, and it was built on the shore o£ the 
river. In modern times a new city has grown 
up in rough semi-drcnlnr form around the 
old town, and it ranks with other wo^ 
cities in beauty. It manufactures aW 
every commodity known to modem mdvfr 
try, and include heavy machinery, chemical^ 
sugar, tobacco products, Cologne water, and 
paper. Cologne is now thM m 8“® 
German cities. Population, 1933, 756,600. _ 

Cologne Cathedral, one of the finest 
mens of Gothic architecture in the world 
was begun in 1248 and was not compW 
until 1880. It is in the form of a ciw«* 
feet long, and has two enormous towm, tee 
loftiest church towers in ®'"?5‘'i,*Ldhas 

feet high. The roof is 200 feet h«h»^ 
a central tower 350 feet bigk 

are pillared aisles, beaniiful alto, 
paintings, statuary ^ Ct 

of stained glass. In the treasury ^ 
very many valnahle jewels, preoio 
and many sacred relics. 
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OLOMBIA, at the north- 
eastern extremity of 
South America, is a re- 
puhhc, fifth in area 
among the conntries of 
that continent Previous 
to 1902 it mclnded m its 
area the present repnbhe 
of Panama, geographers 
noer class the latter as a 
part of the North Ameri- 
can contmcnt. The exact 
area of Colombia is un- 
certain, but it is about 
447,535 cquare miles, and 
the population (1928) is 
7,851,000, about eighteen 
people to tile square mile. 
This census includes practically all 
Indiaiic m the country, uliose number is 
given as about 70,000 The language 
of Colombia is Spanish (see Deuaucatiox, 
Like of). The country eras named in honor 
of Christopher Columbus, and has been 
inhabited by \rlute men, at first few m num- 
ber, almost from the time Burope a-os able 
to take advantage of the discovery of the 
continent The capital city is Bogota (winch 
see). 

Surface and Bramage. The surface is 
very mountainous The Andes, entenng 
from Ecuador, divide in southwest Colombia 
into three branches, namely, the west range; 
the central range, which has tlic highest peaks 
in Colombia, including the volcanoes Tolema, 
18,000 feet high, HuUa and Purace; the 
eastern range, a continuation or branch of 
the central, from which it is separated by 
Magdalena River, This cham divides in the 
north, the eastern extendmg into Yeuezuela, 
and the western extending northward, join- 
ing the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta near 
the coast. There are many nvera, the chief 
of which is the Magdalena, which has a 
length of 1,000 miles and is navigable for 
almost 850 miles The tributaries are the 
Cauca and the Atrato, the Meta and the 
Gnavtarc^ the latter tiro tributaries of the 
Orinoco, and the Negro and Japara, both 
affluents of the Amason. 

Climate. The climate varies in diSerrat 
parts The coast plams are generally hot and 
damp, while the central plateaus and high 
tablelands have a pleasant and healthful 
climate and abundant rams La the south- 
west portion the plams are exceedingly dry. 


Mineral Resources. Colombia is rich in 
mmerals The monntomous regions abound 
in gold and silver. The chief center of gold 
mimng is Autioqnia, of silver, at Tohma and 
Cauca, The petroleum output has nsen to 16 
imllion barrels a year, lion, copper, lead 
and salt are found to some ^ent 
Emeralds of an ezceedmgly fine quality are 
mmed in the State of Boyaco There is a 
good deal of coal, but as yet it has not been 
mmed to any considerable extent, 

Agiiculture, There is a vast area of good 
soil, but only a small portion is under ^ti- 
vatiou. Agneultnre is the chief industry, 
but most of it IS yet carried on by prmntivt 
methods. Coffee, tobacco and sugar cane are 
grown m the hot regions, and wheat, com 
and barley in the more temperate ports Lr 
the deep forests vegetation is very luxuriant 
The banana tree is found m most parts, am* 
that fruit is an important arhole of export. 
So inadequate is transportation that it costs 
more to brmg wheat to the coast towns from 
the intenor than to bring it by vessel from 
the Umted States. 

Transportation. There are not many raB- 
ronds, owmg to the monntamous chaiacter of 
the country, there are now more than 2,000 
miles in operation. The absence of good 
conntiy roads (there are only 4,200 miles of 
motoi roads), most of them being merely 
beaten tracks, is partly compensated for by 
navigable rivers There is airplane service 

Education. Education is largely mam- 
tamed by the state Besides the puhhe 
schools, there are a umversity at Bogota 
(founded in 1572), a national mstitubon for 
workmen and a school of arts and trades. 
The elementary schools are free, but at- 
tendance IS not compulsory Seventy-three 
per cent of the people are unable to read, 
Indians and negioes comprise most of this 
total 

Government. The President and Vice- 
President Bie chosen for four years by an 
electoral college There is a Council of State 
of SIX members The Congress consists of 
two houses, a Senate of fifty-eight members, 
and a House of Representatives of 131 
members. Each of the fourteen depart- 
ments into which the republic is divided has 
a governor appomted by the President and 
on assembly rieeted by the people 

History. Li 1536 the united forces of the 
Spaniards overcame the Indians who dwelt 
around this region, and after this Spanish 
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setBemeats rapidly grew up. In 1740 a of a long breakwater, and the aty is now » 
viceroyally under the name of New Granada port of caU for over a lines of stem 
was formed, comprising the present Colombia, ers. Unlike most Central and South Amen' 
In 1811 an insurrection against Spam broke can ports, it has good docks and piers at 
out, and nine years later indgiendence from which steamships may take on and techarse 
Spain was secured. In the same year New cargoes. Although Colon, for purposes^ 
Granada and Venezuela united to form the gorermnsni^ is in Panama, all matters of 
republic of Colombia, and Ecuador joined sanitation and quarantine are under the con- 
later; but this union lasted only until 1831, trol of (he United States. The city was form- 
when tbe republic of New Granada was erly ertremely unhealthfnl, but United 
formed. There followed revolutions and States sanitary engineers under General 
political strife, with frequent changes in the Gorges made it entirely safe as a place of 
constitntion, nntil 1861, when a federal con- residence. Population, 1920, 40,886; 1930 
stitntion was adopted and tbe name was 67,161. 

changed to the United States of Colombia. COIiON, ko^kn, a portion of the large 
In 1^6 the present centralized repnhlio was intestine, consisting of three parts, known as 
formed, the states now becoming ProvinceB. tbe ascending, transverse and descending 
The Province of Panama broke away in 190^ colons. Tbe colon tube begins on the right 
and formed the Bepnblie of Panama. ride of the abdominal cavity where the small 

In 1921, the United States paid $25,000,006 and large intestines jom, and ends in tiie 
to Colombia as a partial recompense for the lower left side of the abdomen, where it 
loss of Panama, which declared its indepen- communicates with the rectum. See lUustra- 
denee when Colombia refused to ratify a turn, accompanying the article AmiOHEir. 
canal treaty with the United States. OOLONEL, ku/nel, a military officer in 

OOIiOM'BO, capital of tbe idand of command of a regiment He ranks below c 
Ceylon, and its prmeipal west-coast port, bngadier-general and above a beuteuant- 
It has a protected harbor, and is popular as colonel, who is above a major. The rank cor- 
a bunkering point on the sea route to and responds to captain m the navy, 
from Australasia and the Far East, and Hi the United States Army, the oolond 
has an extensive trade of its own. Chief ex- wears a silver eagle with spread wings on his 
ports are rubber, tea, and coconut products; shoulder straps as insigina of rank, 
imports include iron and steel, oanned goods, Ih Canada, the colonri wears, either on 
and piece goods. There is a Eoman Catholic riioulder straps or on rieeves, a eanm and 
and an Anglican bishop. Population, 1931, two stars. The colonel has rank correspond- 
284,155; the inhabitants are eosmopoUtan in iug to a captain in the navy. See Afflir; 
character, chiefly Singhalese and Tamils. ^ ^ 

■ COIiON, ka W, a seaport of the Eepuhlio 
of Panama, on Manzanillo Island, on the 
north coast of the Isthmus of Panama, It is 
at the Aflantio end of the Panama Canal, and 
is also the terminus of the Panama Eailway. 

The ciiy was fonnded in 1850, and then 
TiMTiad Aspinwall, in honor of a New York 
financier, who was chiefly responsihle for the 
nnnvt mntinu of the first rwlway across the 
isthmns; later it was renamed Colon, for 
mirirf/irbw Columbus. The land on whi* 
the eity is hnilt belongs to the Pmama Esil- 
way, under the terms of its original f ran- 
obise, and the railway is now the property 
of the United States government. Adjoining 
Colon, on Idmon Bay, is the American town 
of fniristnbal, where have been located great 
refrigeration plants and rafiroad riiops. 

The harbor of Colon, which is deep hut 
exposed, has been improved by the erection 


OOIiONIES AND OOLONIZATION. A 
ilony, in a strict sens^ settiement formed 
1 one country by the inhabitants of ano&er, 
ot now it is used loosdy to describe a ter- 
itory distant from, hut dependent ^on, 
nother country. The ambitum fo extend 
jrritory, the desire to inorease wealth, and, 
itterly, the necessity of proviffii« m ouv 
it for the surplus populstiou of Bnrope, 
avo been the chief motives m 
Portuguese Colonies. The 
rere the first great colonizers am^ 
tates. In 1419 they discover^ 
be Azores Cape V^e ^ 


ter they leacnea me 

ooaH^e,andhe£orel500^»*f^ 
id landed at CaKcut, m Inia. W 
ortngnese colonies werej^J^ 
lasts vdiere traders stopped, 

, in Ceylon m lo™ 
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and in the Moluccas in 1510. Brazil was dis- 
covered in 1499, and it fell to Portugal by the 
Bull of Demarcation and was colonized about 
1530. Bad government at home and the sub- 
jection of the country to Spain caused the 
loss of most of the Portuguese colonies. The 
Portuguese now possess several territories in 
India, China ond the Indian Archipelago. 
In Afriea they possess the Cape Yerde Is- 
lands, settlements along the coast and other 
islands amounting in area to about 700,000 
square miles. 

Spanish Colonies. Soon after the Portn- 
gnesc, riie Spaniards eommenced the work 
of colonization. In 1492 Columbns dis- 
covered tlie island of San Salvador. Hayti, 
or San Domingo, Porto Rico, Jamaica and 
Cuba were soon colonized; before the middle 
of the sixteenth century Mexico, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, New Granada, Peru and Chile 
were subdued, and Spam took first rank 
among the colonizing powers of Europe 
But the Spaniards never really attempted to 
develop the industrial resources of the sub- 
ject countries. The pursuit of mming for 
gold or silver occupied the colonists almost 
exclusively, and the enslaved natives were 
driven to work themselves to death in the 
mines Cities w ere founded, at first along tbo 
coasts, for the sake of commerce and as 
military posts, and afterwards in tbo interior. 
The colonial intercourse with Spam was con- 
fined to the single port of Seville, afterward 
to that of Cadiz. iVhen the power of Spam 
declmcd, that country lost most of its colo- 
nics At the close of the Spanish-American 
■War the Philippines and Porto Rico were 
ceded to the United States and Cuba became 
an independent republic — The Ladrono Is- 
lands were sold to Germany in June, 1899, 
and Spain now owns only a few small places 
in India and Africa. 

Dutch Colonies. The ill-vrill of Phihp H, 
who excluded Dutch vessels from the port of 
Lisbon, forced the Dutch to import directly 
from India or lose the large carrjring trade 
they had acquired Several companies were 
soon formed, and in 1602 they were umted 
into one, the Dutch East India Company, 
with a monopoly of the East India trade and 
sovereign powers over all conquests and 
colonics in India The Dutch rapidly de- 
prived the Portuguese of nearly all thdr East 
Indian territories, settled a colony at the 
Cape of Good Hope (1650), established a 
West India Company, made extensive con- 


quests in Brazil (1623-1660), which were 
soon lost^ and more permanent ones on some 
of the smaller West India islands. The 
grovnng power of the Bnbrii and the loss of 
Holland’s independence durmg the Mapole- 
onic wars were heavy blows to the colonial 
power of the nation But the Dutch still 
possess numerous colomes in the East Indies, 
among which the more important are Java, 
Sumatra, Dutch Borneo, the Molucca Islands 
and part of Mew Gmnea; they also possess 
several small islands in the West Indies, and 
Surinam 

British Colonies. Mo other colonizmg 
power of Europe has had a career of sui^ 
uniform prosperity as Great Britain. The 
English attempts at colonization began near- 
ly at the some tune as the Dntoh. After 
many fruitless attempts to find a northeast 
or northwest passage to the East Indies, 
English vessels found their way round the 
Capo of Good Hope to the East Ladies m 
1591. The East India Company was estab- 
lished m 1600. The mm of the Mogul 
Empire in India after the death of 
Aurengzebo (1707) afforded the opportunity 
for the growth of British power, as the Bnbrii 
and French were compelled to mterfere in 
the quarrels of the native prmecs and gover- 
nors By the victory of Clive at Plossey in 
1756, France was practically driven from 
India, and Englond laid tbo foundation of an 
exclusive sovereign^ there By the middle 
of tbo nineteenth century the British territory 
embraced nearly the whole of India, whirii 
was still under the government of the East 
India Company — a mercantile company, con- 
trolled, mdeed, by Parliament^ but exercising 
many of the most important functions of an 
independent sovereignty. On the suppres- 
sion of the Indian mutmy (1857-1858) the 
government of India was transferred to the 
Crown by act of Parliament in 1858 

The discoveries of the Cabots, foUovring 
soon after the voyages of Columbus, gave the 
English Crown a claim to Morth America, 
which in the reign of Elizabeth led to 
colonization on a large scale. Raleigh’s 
settlement on Roanoke Island (Morth Caro- 
lina) m 1585 failed to become permanent, bnt 
in 1607 the colonists sent out by the London 
Company to Chesapeake Bay founded 
Jamestown in Virginia. The next great 
setfiement was that of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
who landed December 21, 1620, in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The colonization of Mew 
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H^psbire, Maine, New Jersey, Connectient, 
Bhode Mand, Mxoyland, Pennsylvania, the 
Carolines and Geoi^gia followed within a een- 
tniy, and, meanwhile New Amsterdam was 
seized from the Dutch, and its name was 
changed to New York. Colonies were early 
established in Ihe West India islands; New- 
foundland was taken possession of in 1583 
and colonized in 1621; Canada was sur- 
rendered to Britain by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763. in 1764 began the disputes between 
Great Britain and its North American 
colonies, which terminated with the inde- 
pendence of the United States, Canada stiH 
remaining a British dependency, but now is 
a Commonwealth of the Empire. 

Australia was discovered in the be ginning 
of the seventeenth century. The 6rst settle- 
ments of Britain there were penal colonies, 
the first bring established in New South 
"Wales about 1770. In 1851 the discovery of 
the abundance of gold in "Victoria gave a 
great impetus to the prosperity of the Aus- 
teaiian colonies. Australia is now a Com- 
monwealth, entirely sdf-goveming, hut an 
important port of the British Empire. In 
1874 the Kji Mands, and in 1884 part of 
New Guinea, were annexed as crown colonies. 
In South Africa, Cape Colony, first settled 
by the Dutch in 1653, became an English 
colony in ISldj and En^h infiuence there 
has since been steadily expanding, now ex- 
tending over a large part of South, East and 
North Africa. In Europe Great Britain has 
,a few colonies acquired for military reasons 
‘—Gibraltar in 1704, Malta and Cyprus in 
1914. It is estimated that the existing British 
colonies and dependencies embrace about one- 
sixth of the land surface of the globe and 
about one-fifth of its population. 

' Pieneh Colonies. Prance was samerriiat 
late in establidiing colonies. Champlmn 
vras flie pioneer of the Prench in the ex- 
ploration of the Norfli American continent 
and founded Qnd)eo in 1608. Colbert pur- 
nTincnd several "West India islands, as Mar- 
tinique, Qnaddoupe, Saint Luda, and sent 
out colonists in 1664 to Cayenne, to 16/0 
toe East todia Company, formed by Col- 
bert, founded Pondicherty, wh^ became 
the capital of extensive possesrions an the 
East todies. At the beginning of flis eight- 
eenth century France had ffittimenfe an 


the most flouraiing of flie West todaa 
and the country seemed to have a 


prosperous career before it an TnSip 
fore long, however, the rival interests of 
British and Prench colonists brought about a 
conflict, which terminated in the loss of 
Canada and other North Aanerican posses- 
rions, as well as many of the West todia 
islands and a large pmt of India. France 
has colonial possessions at present in todu 
Coehin-daiiaa and southeastern Asia, New 
Caledonia, and other islands in Oceania, in 
Africa and in the West todies. 

Other Colonies. Within recent years 
Germany made an effort to take rank as 
a coloniM power, and it acquired temtones 
in Africa and in the islan ds of Ihe Farific, 
as well as posts in China. All these were 
taken from that country in the early part of 
the World War by the British, Japanese 
and Australians. SewmarVs northern de- 
pendenries, Greenland and the Faroe Islands, 
thoni^ of considerable extend are of small 
value; leriand is practically indepmident 
to tire West India islands Denmark had 


Saint Thomas, Saint Croix and Saint John 
until 1917, when the Danish West todies 
were sold to the United States, and renamed 
"Virgin Islands. 

Since the lata nineteenth century the 
United States has taken rank as a coloniz- 
ing power, haying gained in 1898, by flis 
Spanish-American War, the island of Porto 
Eico in the Caribbean Sea and the Philip- 
pines in the Pacifio; the same year Ihe 
Hawaiian Islands were acquired by amexa- 
tion, and since that time other sm^ islands 
have been added. The latest acquisition is the 
Virgin Islands. The Philippines will be inde- 
pendent in 1945. 


BdateU Axtldeo. Wor furttor 
in tlie articles on the countries 
ftija BithiiaBd Colonies 


details see. 

nientloaeo, 


COLOB, IcuFur, the name used to distin- 
roisli the different sensatioiis that hghfe pr^ 
laced by various rates of vibration give 
he eye. "White is composed of seven colo^ 
riolet, indigo, bine, green, y^ow, oM^ 

mdred. These are known as the pnsmaii 

jolors (see Lighs, snhhead 
dl other colors are produced by 
Sons or modifications of the 
^eolor of bodies is due to a® 

powers of others; 


,ects tue rea rays , 'r uwa ravs* 8 
blue body reflects only to Wue rays, 

leen body, to green, and ^ ^ 

The primary colors are those 
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all otlier colors can be made by mmng 
Thc^' are blue, yellow and red Tbe remain- 
ing prismatic colors are known as secondary, 
because they can be produced by mising 
two of the primary colors, ns blue and yel- 
low produce green; red and yellow, oiange, 
and blue and red, nolet or indigo, accordmg 
to tbe quantity' of red used Complementary 
colors are those which, when mixed, produce 
white, any one of the primary colors is a 
complementary color when mixed with the 
other two. 

In the scientiiic sense of the word, white 
and black arc not considered colors A 
white body reflects all the rays, and tbe 
black body absorbs all without separatmg 
them. This, however, is only theonitieal. In 
all cases some rays arc absorbed and some 
reflected. 



the Umon in respect to population. It was 
admitted August 1, 187C, and consequently is 
known as the Cestessial State Many per- 
sons think of Colorado as belonging to the 
far west, although the eastern boundaiy of 
the state is only 200 miles west of the geo 
graphical center of tbe United States. Col 
orado is about the sire of Italy, is larger than 
Great Britain and is nearly twice as large as 
the combined area of the New England states 
Its area is 103,048 square miles; it is about 
380 miles long and 280 miles wide The cen- 
sus of 1930 gives the population as 1,035,791, 
indicating an increase of about 1,000 per year 
for the precedmg 10 years 
Surface and Drainage The surface of 
Colorado is naturally divided mto three 
parts The eastern part consists of tbe great 
plains extending from the eastern boundary 
to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains 
These plains vary m height from 4,000 to 
0,000 feet. Through the west-central part of 
the state run the Rocky Mountains wi^ their 


lofty peaks, great parks and the Contmental 
Divide The western part is a rugged plateau 
nearly all of which is a mile or more above 
sea level. 

Colorado is famous for the large number 
of her lofty peaks aud the grandeur of her 
mountam scenery; there are within &e state 
more than 333 peaks with an altitude of ovei 
10,009 feet and more than 30 of them are 
14,000 or more feet high. Mt Massive and 
Mt Elbert are the two highest, each bemg 
14,420 feet above sea level. They are sur- 
passed by two peaks in Alaska and two in 
California and by no otliers in the United 
States Pikes Peak (14,108) is the most 
celebrated , its summit is reached not only by 
a mountain railroad but also by one of the 
most wonderful automobile roads m the world 

Between the various ranges of mountams 
and their towering peaks is included that 
part of the state known as the Rocky Moun- 
tam Parks These consist of open grass land 
which is generally level or undulatmg, the 
common idea of a park with trees does not 
apply The altitude vanes from 7,800 to 
9,200 feet San Luis Park is larger than 
Massachusetts. North Park is the smallest, 
but it IS nearly as large as Rhode Island 

In the mountainous part of tbe state the 
mere arc usually mshmg torrents, pourmg 
their waters down from tbe melting snow of 
the many lofty peaks The principal nvers 
are the South Platte, the Arkansas, tbe Bio 
Giandc, the Colorado, the Tampa, the White, 
the Green, the Gunnison, and the Uncom- 
pabgre. On tbe gient Contmental Divide 
rivers whose waters reach the Atlantic Ocean 
and rivers whose waters reach the Facifle 
often has e their sources witbin a mile or so 
of each other. 

• Climate, Reports concernmg Colorado 
climate are very confusing to Eastern peo- 
ple This IS due to vaT}mg elevations, to the 
presence or absence of moisture m the dif- 
ferent parts of the state, and to tlie remote- 
ness or proxunity to high mountams The 
United States authorities divide Colorado 
into five zones of temperatures. In these 
zones the annual average temperature varies 
from 35‘ or less m the high altitude to 50° 
or higher in the Arkansas valley and in the 
protected volleys of the mounti^s. 

Tbe climate is healthful, dry, and in- 
vigorating. In all parts of tlie state there is 
an abundance of sunshine, in an average 
year there are at least 300 clear days. Eog 
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m Colorado only occurs about once a year in 
the westem part of the state, about three 
fames a year m the eastern foothills, and 
somewhat more frequently m the eastern 
portion of the state. The summer sun is 
frequently very hof^ but prostration from 
heat IS pracboally unknown. 

Mineral Besources. !Fram the time of the 
Louisiana Purchase vanons reports were 
made concemmg the discovery of gold m the 
Boekies, but no definite operafaons were 
undertakmi until 185S, During the first half 
century of its history the leadmg industry 
of Colorado was mining some of the precious 
metals. In later years production amounted 
to as much as $5,000,000 m a year; the yield 
was gold, 242,008 ounces; silver, 2,242,646 
ounces; copper, 10,000,000 pounds; lead, 

4.500.000 pounds, zmc, 2,481,000 pounds. 
Other mmerals mined m later years are 
molybdenum, tungsten, manganese, fluorspar 
and other minerals used in the manufacture 
of war materials. In one year the produc- 
tion of radium was valued at $2,500,000. 
The coal depomts are extraordinary; the 
value of the mined product embracing every 
vanefy of coal is often $10,000,000. Coal 
mines ore found m 16 counties. Oil and gas 
are very important industries. The mineral 
sprmgs have attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. The nuneral by-products include sand- 
stone, limestone, clay and pyiite. 

Agriculture. Colorado has approximately 

60.000 farms; on these farms 8,500,000 acres 
are devoted to crops. Over half of the acre- 
age is under irrigation. Dry-fanning has 
greatly increased farm development The 
variety of agricultural products is practic^y 
unlimited. In one year the value of leading 
crops was as follows" hay, $12,700,000; com, 
$7,500,000; potatoes, $6,284,000; wheat, 
455,000; barlqy, $2,000,000; oats, $1,160,000. 
In the produdion of sugar beets Colorado 
leads with an output of 2,624,000 tons. Fruit 
may be produced in almost any locality hav- 
ing an altitude of less than 6,000 f^, but 
the western slope leads in production, es- 
pecially in peaches and apples. Gross income 
from crops has reached $21,400,000 m one 
year. Stock-raising has flourished ; the farms 
of Colorado support 1,526,000 cattle and 

318.000 horses. The wool dip amounts to 

12.489.000 pounds. . 

Manufactures. Nearly 14,000 faotones 

produce goods worth $183,600,000 in one 
year. Sugar, flour, meat-packmg, canning, 
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manufacture of non and sted products 
stoves, cars and car wheds, rubber goods’ 
automobile snpphes, leather, soap, bnck aud 
pottery are among the industnes of the state. 

All the conditions m Colorado combme to 
insure a great future in the manufacturing 
industries of Colorado, It has an unlimited 
supply of coal, all forms of building material 
are here, and the possible supply of deotrio 
power by utilizmg the mountam nvers is 
almost unlimited. On the other side of the 
Front Range the Grand River has been tamed 
for several miles through a tanud m the 
mountains; this gives an enormous waterfall 
which will produce great deotrical power for 
all time to come. Denver receives its decinc 
supply from this equipment. 

Railroads. The first railroad in Colorado 
was the Union Pamfie, built from Denver to 
Cheyenne in 1870. The steam roads cover 
5,262 miles and the dectric hues 227 miles. 
The mountam railroads extend through the 
most beautiful scenery; their construction is 
an exhibition of the greatest modem engi- 
neering skill. Nearly 10,000 miles of public 
highways are maintained, with about half of 
the mileage surfaced. Them are 10 prindpd 
bus routes available. Colorado ^ more 
than 32 airports and landing fidds. 

Government and Education. The govern- 
ment is similar to that of most of the west- 
ern states. The members of the senate are 
dected for four years and those of flie 
house of representatives for two years. The 
governor is dected every two years A su- 
preme court consists of the chief justice Md 
seven associate j'ustices. In 1912 a constitu- 
tional amendment was adopted providmg for 
the recall of all dective offices. Colorado m 
1893 was tile second state to grant woman, 
suffrage. Denver is the capital 
The University of Denver is the pioneer 
institution of higher learning in the state, 
it was founded as Colorado Seminary in 18^ 
Other institutions are the State Univemfy 
at Boulder, the School of Mmes at Qolto, 
the Agricultural College at Fort Collim, W 
orado College, Colorado Springs, Lordto 
TTpights College, Loretto; Regis Colley for 
Men, Hifl School of Theology, Westannster 
Law School, all three at Denver; the t^«? 
colleges are at Alamosa, Qiedey and Gu^ 
son, with a normal school at Denver, 
are also 4 junior colleges. ,, 

Institutions. The state kospiW^ 
insane is at Pueblo aud the 
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Items of Interest on Colorado 

The greatest mountain “parks"— 
North, South, Estes and San Luis— 
form a remarkable feature of the state; 
these are great plateaus, partly level 
meadows, partly forests, partly moim- 
tamous, lymg east of the Continental 
Divide; Middle Park is west of it 

The timber line on the mountains is 
about 10,000 feet above the sea; the 
snow Ime falls at about 11,000 feet 

Large game is still abundant west of 
the Coutmental Divide and m the great 
parks, deer, elk and antelope, grizzly, 
brown and black bears are the most 
common. 

Theie are about 12,000 miles of irri- 
gation canals, which water nearly 
three-fourths of the improved farm 
lands. 

Cnpple Creek mining distnet is one 
of the most interesting areas on account 
of ihe diggings in the volcanic crater 

The trees of Colorado may be eamly 
grouped into dve classes according to 
the altitude where they grow in largest 
numbers. 

Questions on Colorado 

What IS the area of Colorado? 

What are the tliree great physical 
divisions? 

Wliat are some of the best-knonn 
mountain peaks? 

What are the "parks”? 

Name four large rivers which have 
their sonioes in the state. 

What can you say of the climate? 

What large game is still abundant? 

How does Colorado rank as a pro- 
ducer of beet sugar? 

What are the principal mineral de- 
posits? 

What manufacturing industries are 
most important? 

How many miles of railway are there 
in the state? 

When were women granted the suf- 
frage? 

TOat agricultural products does 
Colorado afford? 

What kinds of natural wonders are 
observed by ilie tourist? 




^ors’ home and the refonnatoiy are at 
Monte Vista The state prison is mamtamed 
at Canyon Gly w^ the industrial school 
for boys is at Golden and a sunilar school 
for girls IS at Momson, 

Points of Interest. The eyes of the trav- 
der are directed to the Garden of the Gods 
Cave of the Winds, Seven Palls, Pikes PeX’ 
Mt. Mamton Sceme Inclme, the Anomt 
Chff Dwellmgs, Sooty Mountam Nsfional 
Park with Its 254,327 acres. Grand Lake at 
an altitude of 8,369 feet. Grand Mesa Porest, 
with its 700,000 acres, and the Mount of the 
Holy Cross, with the 111 lakes nest it The 
magnificent canyons are the canyon of the 
Grand Elver, the Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of the 
saa River. 

The great variety of climate has made Ihe 
state an attractive habitat for an ercepfiou- 
ally large number and variety of wild birds 

History. The name of the states taken 
from that of the Colorado Biver, signifies 
red. The country was visited by Spanish 
adventurers in the sixteenth century, bnt was 
not settled. By the Louisiana Pi^sse the 
United States gained possession of about 
half of the territory of Colorado and ihe re- 
mainder was acquired from Menco by the 
Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. It was ex- 
plored by Zebulon Pike in 1806 and by Pre- 
moiit in 1843. The discovery of gold m 1658 
was followed by settlement in the regions of 
the mines, and Denver and Boulder were 
established. In 1861 the temtory Colorado 
was organized from portions of Eausas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico and Utah, and after 
two acts for its admission as a state had been 
vetoed, it finally was admitted in 1876 Needs 
of the day have been met through modem 
legiriation by whidh the slate government 
has been reorganized and anew bmlding and 
loan code has been formulated. The penalty 
for kidnapping has been fixed at life im- 
prisonment. Laws have been p^ed esteh- 
lisbing old age pensions, prohibiting the dis- 
tribution of prison made goods, regalab^ 
the sale of intoxieafeig liquors, and snspend- 
ing former anti-trust and “nnfair compcti- 
tiou" laws 

Bdnted ArtldM. Consult tte following 
tIOoB tor additional Information 

Boulder SSks'^KUtlonal 

Colorado Springs ™its, 

Cripple creek ??sWo 

Denver vnvai Sorfire 

Tort Collins ^ ^ 

Garden ot the Gods Trlniaau 
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COLORADO, UxnERSiTT or, an institu- 
tion o£ higliGT learning at Boulder, incorpo- 
lated by the lemtonal legislature in 1861 In 
ISTG the constitution of Colorado provided 
for its erection as a state university. It 
maintains colleges of arts and science, en- 
gineering, pharmacy, and music; schools of 
medicine. Inn, biisinc.°s and a graduate school. 
There is a summer session and a division lor 
exten'don uork. There is a facutt} of over 
300 and a student enrolment normally of 
about 3,300. The libraries contain over ^0,- 
000 volumes. 

COLORADO RIVER, until 1021 consid- 
ered as formed by the junction of the Grand 
and Green nver-. but in the year named Con- 
pits-s declared the Grand to he a confimintion 
of the main mer and the Green a Irihiitnry. 
Among the mn-t uondcrfiil natiiml obicets 
in the vorld is the Grand Canvon of the 
Colorado in Arironn The river (Ions sQulh- 
«e-t and '•outh throiich I'lah into Anronn, 
forming the boundary between Arizona on 
one side and Nevada and Califomin on the 
other. After a coiir-e of nbmit Ivvo tlioiisand 
miles from the source of the Green Uiver it 
empties into the Gulf of California By 
agreement of (ho stale- drained hj the Colo- 
lado River the great Boulder Dam has been 
eonvtriKted in the Blach Caiivon, for the pur- 
pose of siipplviiig irrigation and lijdroclcc- 
Irie power. See Gr.viiD Casyos or the 
CoixiRAOo; Ini’niA Tlov. 

COLORADO RIVER, a river of Tesas, 
nsmg in the northwestern part of the state. 
It flows in n soulheaslerly direction through 
(he slate and empties into the Gulf of SIcvico, 
through Matagorda Bay. The chief towns 
on its banks arc Bay City, Austin, I^a Grange 
and Bastrop, It is 650 miles long and is 
navigable up to Austin, a distance of 200 
miles The river provides vahiablo power, 
and its w.slcrs are used in irrigating the dis- 
tricts in its valley. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, (^lo., founded 
in 1871 and now third in size among the 
cities of the state, is seventy-five miles soufli 
of Denver and forty-three miles north of 
Pueblo. It is on the Denver & Rio Grande, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa I'd, the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Colorado & Southern, 
and the Chicago, Roek Island & Pa- 
cific railronds The beautiful scenery and 
health fnl climate of the viomily has made 
this section one of America’s most popular 
pleasure and health resorts. Some of the 


parks are world famous, partioularly the 
Garden of the Gods (whi^ see), containmg 
480 acres; other par^ are North Cheyenne 
Canyon (300 acres). Monument Valley Park 
(200 acres) and Cheyenne Mountain Zoo 

The important indnstiics are gold i educ- 
tion mills, coal mining, the manufacture of 
advcitismg films, and the making of daily 
products The citj is governed on the mayor- 
eonncil plan, with a city manager. The im- 
portant buildings include Grace Church, 
Stone Chapel, and a citv auditorium. The 
Union Printers' Home, founded by George 
3V. Childs (which see) is valued at $1,000,- 
000; the Modem Woodmen of Ameiica’s san- 
itaniim wai established in 1900 at a cost of 
about $1,000,000. Colorado College and the 
•.late srhool for the deaf and blind are in the 
eit}. Thcie arc several laige hotels, numerous 
hospitals and a laigc number of costly icsi- 
dencei Coloiado City was annexed in 1917. 
Papulation, 1020, 30,105; in 1930, 33,237, a 
gain of 10 4 per cent. 

DOLOR BLINDNESS, an optical defect 
which prevents the iccognition of ceitain 
colors It IS incurable, may be partial or 
complete, and may affect one or both eyes 
While this defect is sometimes suffered by 
persons whoso vision is otliciwisc noiwal, 
irregular rcfrarlioii very commonly accom- 
panies color blindness. The most common 
forms arc known as green blindness, in which 
the affected eye fails to recognize green, that 
color usually appeanng ns yellow, and red 
blindness, in which the eye cannot recognize 
red but secs it as a bright yellow or a pale 
yellow. Some eyes are so defective that they 
tail to recognize three colors, while occasion- 
ally one is found who can recognize only 
black and white. Color blindness may be in- 
born or acquired. 

The continual straining of the qyo in ob- 
serving objects at long distances sometimes 
produces color blindness of the obj'ects con- 
tinnally looked for, as m the case of train- 
men on railways who have followed the road 
for a long time. These men frequently be- 
come color blind to icd and green. In some 
states people who are color blind may not 
drive automobiles. 

OOLOSSEOM, kol 0 se'ttm, a name given 
to tbo Plavun Auphiybeaieb in Rome, a 
large edifice for gladiatorial combats, fights 
of wild beasts and similar sports It was 
begun by Vespasian and flniriied by Titus, 

A D. 80. The outline of the Colosseum is 
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elliptie, the exterior length of the bnilding 
being 620 feel^ its breadtii, 513 feet, and its 
height 157 feet It is said to have seated 
87,000 people and to have had standing room 
for 20,000 more. The arena, or central space, 
measured 280 by 176 feet and was endosed 
by a low wall, a protection against the wild 
beasts. The flooring was boar^ covered with 
red sand to soak up blood. Underneath were 
rooms for men and animals. 

The exterior of the building was decorated 
by three rows of oolnmns, the first story with 
Doric, the next with Ionic and the third with 
Cormthian columns. Down to the sixth cen- 


high. The Homans followed the Greeks in 
this form of art and produced such colossi as 
the statue of Jupiter, on the Capitol, and 
that of Hero, 110 feet high, from which the 
near-by amphitheater derived its name of 
OoloBseum. Among modem works of this 
nature are the Germama at Kiederwald, on 
the Ehine; the statue of Peter the Great, at 
Fetrograd, and the statue of Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World, New York (see Libehtt 
STannis of). 

COLUMBIA, Mo., founded in 1821, is the 
county seat of Boone County, 14A miles west 
of Samt Louis, on the Waba^ railroad and 





THE COLOSSsraM 

“While stands the Colosseum. Borne s^U 
stand, when tails the Colosseum, Hmne shell 
fallf and whan Rome falla — ^tlie world 

tury thia imposing building remained almost 
unmjured, but at that time Theodone, king 
of the Goths, had materiiil taken from it for 
the construction of various buildings. The 
ruins today show four stories on one side 
only. The name is denved from the colossal 
statue of Nero, which for several centuries 

stood dose to. , . 

OOLOSSTJS, holo/us, in sculpture, the 
name for any statue of very large size. The 
Egyptians produced many excellent examples 
of colossal statuary. Among these the moat 
cdebrated were those of Amenophia HI, one 
of which was the so-called Memnon, whose 
vocal powers were fabled as one of to 
wonders of ancient times. The Greeks 
produced to most arbstio colossi, am<^ 
which were to bronze stato of PailM 
AthBTiR , on to Acropolis of Athensj to 
statue of Athene of gold and ivory, m to 
Parthenon at Athens, and to Olympian Zeus, 
sculptured by Phidias. One of to seven 
wonders of the world wm to OoIossm o/ 
Bhodes, representing Hdios, to sun ^d. It 
stood astride to entrance of to of 

Rhodes, a bronze figure probably nmety feet 


on a branch of to Missouri, Eansas & Texas 
system. There is a wdl-equipped local air- 
port. The city is situated in a fanning, fruit- 
growing and stock-raismg district, and man- 
uf aetures agrienltnral implements. The state 
university, to Missouri State College of 
Agrieultum, Christian College, Stephens Col- 
lege, and a coaching school for West Point 
and Annapolis are located here Because of 
its educational importance the city is called 
the “Athens of Missouri.” Columbia has a 
Memorial Tower in honor of war dead, three 
hospitals, two golf courses, state hoqiital, an 
Bgncultural experiment station and a 
weather bureau ofdce. Population, 1930, 
14,067. 

COLUMBIA, Pa., a raty in Lancaster 
County, twenty-eight miles southeast of 
Harrisburg, on the Pennsylvania and the 
Philadelphia & Heading railroads and on the 
Susguehanna River, It is an important m- 
dustrial canter and manufactnres stoves, 
castings, laundry madiinexy, silk goods, la^ 
dresses, and pretzels. Colnmbia was set- 
tled in 1726 by Quakers, and was known^ 
many years as "Wright’s Eeny. It ““ 
Catolio schools. Population, 1920, 10,836, 
in 1930, 11,340. , , ,. 

COLUMBIA, S. C., the capital of to 
state and its second mty in 
county seat of Kchland Conn^, 
miles northeast of Augusts, Ga, and 130 
miles northwest of Charleston, on the Bm- 
board Air Line, the Southern, to Atoh 
Coast line and the Columbia, Newh^ 
Laurens railroads, and on * 

Biver. The “<7 “ f ® ®“*^l^L’river 
ertenrive for^, and a 
furm sh fis water power. tirn’e 

of cotton products is the torf to” ^ 
bring six cotton mills, ih^ In 

ofliills and ihree fertilizer plants. 
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all, there are not far from 170 mannfaetnr- 
ing establishments The conrthonse, the mt; 
hall, the statehouse, a Federal bmldmg 
coslang $265,000, and Y. M C, A. and 
Y. W. C. A. hnildmgs are noteworthy. 
There are hasiness bloc^ of ten, twelve and 
fifteen stories in height, Colombia is the 
seat of the Umrersity of Sonth Carolina, 
the Fresbytenan Theological Seminary, the 
Columbia Female College (hlethodist), the 
College for 'Women (Fresbytenan), and Al- 
len TTnirersity and Benedict CoU^, both for 
colored students There are eight parks, three 
golf courses, and an airport. 

It was settled about 1700 and remained 
small until the capital was moved here from 
Charleston in 1786 Dnnng the Civil War 
Sherman entered the dty, February 17, 1865, 
and the following night three-fifths of the 
place was destroyed by fire The city re- 
covered rapidly after the war, and its recent 
development is a part of the general revival 
in the South The commission form of gov- 
ernment is in operation. Fopulation, 1920, 
37,524; in 1930, 51,581, a gam of 37.5 per 
cent 

OOIiTTUBIA. EIVEE, one of the most im- 
portant rivers in the TJnited States, nsing 
in the Bochy Mountains in British Colum- 
bia, flowmg in windmg course, chiefly 
through the Bmted States, into the Facific 
Ocean. B'ear its mouth it forms the boun- 
dary between Washington and Oregon. The 
salmon fisheries of this nver are famous, 
and are the source of great wealth The 
river is also noted for its beautiful scenery 
Its cbief tributaries are Clark Fork, the 
Spokane Hiver and the Snake Elver. The 
Columbia Hiver Highway (which see) a 
scenic road, has made the beauties of the Co- 
lumbia famihar to thousands of visitors 
The nver is abont 1,400 miles long, and it 
drams an area of 259,000 square miles 
COLUMBIA ETVEE HIGHWAY, a won- 
derful paved highway estendmg 500 miles 
along the mighty Columbia Eiver, west fiom 
Portland, Oregon, to Seaside on the Pacific 
Ocean and east Horn Portland to Pendleton 
discloses to the traveler some of the most 
awe-inspirmg and majestic scenery m the 
world. Its beauty is a combmation of the 
wonders of the Alps, the Bhme, and Southern 
Italy with the wild grandeur of the Amer- 
ican Bockies The construction of the road- 
way, completed m 1916, was, m itself, a 
remarkable engmeenng accomplishment. The 


bmldmg of the Columbia Highway opened 
to view the great wonders of the Columbia 
Gorge and in ten miles of travdl eleven beau- 
tiful water falls are passed. The total cost 
of the road was more than $12,000,000 

COLUMBIA UHIVEESPFY, m Hew York 
City, is one of the oldest educational institu- 
tions m the United States, and one of the 
largest m the world m enrolment. 

The university traces its omgm to Emg’s 
College, a charter to which was granted by 
the Bnfash Crown m 1754. Mmisters of five 
different denonunations were named as gov- 
ernors of the college. The name was (hanged 
to Columbia College m 1784, in 1896 the 
name became Columbia Umvermiy. 

The university organization midndes the 
schools of law, postgraduate medicme, ap- 
pbed science, mines, chemistry, anhitecture, 
jonmalism, bnsmess, dentistry, library sci- 
ence; graduate schools of political smenee, 
philosophy, pure smenee; colleges of engi- 
neering, pharmacy, a teachers’ college, a 
college of physicianE and surgeons, Colombia 
College (undergraduate school for men), 
Barnard College (for women), Seth Low 
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Jumor College; dlose relations are mam- 
tamed with Union Theological Semmary 
The sixty-five buildmgs of the umversity 
are grouped along Mommgside He^hts, 
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oTerlooMug Biveiside Diive and the Hudson 
Biver; but the medical and phaimsey schools 
are conducted in quarters elsewhere. Colum- 
bia ITniTersity Press, the extension courses, 
and the large home study department exert a 
wide influence beyond the limits of the cam- 
pus. A building each is provided for students 
with Prenoh, or Italian, or German interests. 
The university also conducts research projects 
of outstanding importance. 

The total financial resources of the umver- 
sity exceed $152,000,000 ; of this amount $57,- 
800,000 is mvested in bnildmgs and grounds 
The university libraries contam 1,500,000 
volumes. The teachmg staJS numbers about 
2,900. The annual registration of resident 
students is nearly 28,000 
COIATllBIITE, the popular name of 
plants with five colored sepals and five 
spurred petals. The common columbine is a 
favorite garden flower and owes its name to 
the fancied resemblance of the petals to the 
form of doves, columba being the Latin word 
for dove. The columbme is the state flower 
' of Colorado. In the United States several 
species grow wild and are known oommonly, 
bnt erroneously, as honeysuckles. 

]/^OLIIMBUS, Chbistofhbr 
(1451-1606), the discov- 
erer of America, whose 
first expedition to the 
New World, in 1492, 
marks the beginning of 
the modem era, and whs 
an event of inestimable 
importance in the world’s 
hi^ry. Columbus made 
his discoveries under the 
Spanish flag, but he was 
a native of IMy, and was 
bom in or near Genoa. 
The correct form of his 
name is Christoforo Co- 
lombo. He was carefully 
educated and early in life 
he developed a taste for 
adventure and a desire for geographical 
knowledge. About 1470 he came mto pos- 
session of maps and papers which con- 
firmed his opinion that the continent of Asia 
could be reached by sailing westward. Al- 
ready he had become acquainted with the 
prindples of navigation and had had con- 
piJm-nWa experience as a seaman, on voyages 
to •Pt'gland, the Canaries, Guinea and per- 
haps Icdand. For years he worked un- 



ceasingly to gain financial support for his 
enterprise He first went to wealthy in- 
dividuals in Genoa, Venice and Lisboa, and 
then unsuccessfully implored the aid of Kine 
John of Portugal. He finally went to SpaiiL 
and for five years foHowed the court fm 
place to place, pleading his cause at every 
opportunity. 



CHKIBTOPHHJE COLUMBUS 
From a bust br an unknown sonlptor, CapI* 
tollne Muaeum, Roma 

When almost disheartened by his 
revues, he stopped at a convent. La Babida, 
where he accidentally met a well-knoTni 
mariner, whose mterest was at once aroused. 
A messenger was dispatched to the Spanish 
court, then encamped before Granada. The 
mission was successful, owing, probably 
to the brilliant temunation of ihe ™ 
against the Moors, which ended in the M 
of their great stronghold, Granada. By iM 
aid of Ferdmand and Isabella, king and 
queen of Spain, he was enabled to start on 
a voyage to prove his theories, and on A^- 
ust S, 1492, his small fleet— the N«OT, _tho 
Pinta and the Santa MoriB-set sml into 
aa nnkncwn sea. . , ^ 

The modem travder, crossing the AiianW 
in a week or so, and enjoying the^"™ 
of ihe finest hotd, can htUe 
perils of that voyage. 

than fte the wilors, 

were the superstitious fears or m 
for in those days the imtoown s^ ^ 
belioved to be the abode of dreadful 
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stars. Joaqnin Hiller lias given ns a sug- 
gestion of this in his inspiring poem, 
Oolumlms: 

Tbey sailea, and sailed, as winds mlgrht blow. 
Until at last the blaneh'd mate said, 

“Why, now, not even Qod would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead 
IThese very winds forgret their way, 

Por God from these dread seas Is sons. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, and say—'' 

He said' "Sail on! and on'" 

After weeks of suspense Ihe little band 
sighted land, and on October 12 ihey landed 
on one of the Bahama Islands, which Co- 
Ininhns called San Salvador. On October 
28 he reached Cuba, which he thought was 
a part of Asia, and on December 6 he 
landed on Eayti (called Eapafiola, or Little 
Spain). Behaving that he had reached 
Japan, Columbus established a colony there, 
and named it La Kavidad. In 3 annary, 14S3, 
he sailed back to Spain to receive ihe praise 
of people and monaicha alike. 

Three other voyages followed the first, on 
the Hurd of which he discovered a number of 
islands and the mainland of South America. 
Trig colonization schemes in Eapanola, how- 
ever, did not turn out wdl, and he had, 


Valladohd, ignorant ahke of the inmort 
of his discoveries, and of the fact that his 
name would be held in highest honor m the 
centimes to come. Hia body was interred 
in a monastery m Senile, but in 1642 it was 
removed, with that of his son Diego, to the 
cathedral at Santo Donungo. In 1796 the 
bodies were taken to Havana, bnt in 1898 
when Cuba was lost to Spain, th^y were 
restored to their original resting places in 
Seville. 

OOLOUSDS, Ga., the county seat of 
Hhacogee County, on Ihe left hank of fiie 
Chattahochee Biver 100 miles south of 
Atlanta. It is on the Georgia Central, and 
the Southern railroads. The principal mdns- 
tries are eleven large cotton roiUs, cotton gins 
and iron works. There is a Eedersl building 
a large hotdl built by 300 catizeuG^ a Cam^e 
Libraxy and a city hoapital. The crpcrt 
trade m cotton is eztenmve. Fopulatiun, 
1920, 31,126; in 1930, 43,131, a gain of 38.6 
per cent. 

OOLDMBDB, Ohio, founded in 1812 and 
^ce that time the capital of the etate, is the 
third in size among Ohio cities and is the 
connty aeat of IkanBin County. The (uty is 
124 miles southeast of Toledo, 138 nriloa 
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Made by Bartholemew Columbus, brother 
^ of Christopher, In 1502 

moreover, become an object of envy and the 
vieihn of petty intrigue. In fjwt, ho was 
sent home in chains on the fluid expedi- 
tion, but was released through the interven- 
tion of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

In 1602 he undertook his fourth and last 
voyage, during which he sailed along the 
coast of Central America. An attempt to 
found a colony there ended in f mlure, and at 
Jamaica the ship proved unseaworthy. After 
waiting many weary months for hdp, the 
Admiral and his crew were taken to Spam 
in a vessel sent from Santo Domingo, Hnyti. 
At l-nme Columhns met with a dmappointi^ 
reception, for the queen had di^ and the 
king had lost interest in him and his colora- 
tion plana. On May 20, 1608, he died at 


southwest of Cleveland and 116 unles north- 
west of dnemnati. 

The first railroad to reach Columbus Tfas 
the Columbus & Xenia, built iu 1849. The 
Norfolk & Western, the Penn^lvania, the 
New Tork Central, the Baltimore & OHo and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railways, Trith branoh 
lines, now serve the city. One deetmc line 
end numerone motor bus lines operate out o£ 
Colnmbns The Columbus airport and flie 
municipal airport bring to the city many 
transcontinental planes and travelers and 
Colnmbns is in fact a focal pomt fw ^ 
and west airways south of Cleveland, w 
air mail planes arrive and leave and 
passenger trains leave daily. _ 

The state eapitol is rituated m the ceoiet 
of the city. Tkom it H^h Strw t, 
business flioronghfaie;, w W 

It is intersected at Capitol Square by 
Street, which is 120 ™hUc 

fords rites for mmy fine 
buildings and residences. . . . 

Civic cLter, one of the mcri “ 

the world, is the district win* 
far-famed American Ina^ce Vm<m 
del.theY.M.C,A.*'®\«‘^0^ 
ministration hnildmg, the Ohio State 
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bnilding, the Federal bnildmg and post offlee, 
the Columbus auditorium and the central 
police bnildmg. 

Education. Sducational institutions are 
numerous and flonnshmg: the Ohio State 
University, Capital Umversity, Samt Jo- 
seph’s Academy, Saint Mary’s of the Sprmgs, 
the Columbus Art School, the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute of Metallurgy, the Ohio State 
Archadogical and Historical Museum are 
most important. Pupils enrolled in the de- 
menfary and high schools number over 47,000. 

State institutions for the insane, feeble- 
minded, deaf and dumb and for the blind are 
established m the city; in fact, it contains 
52 public welfare institutions There are 228 
churches, and over 1,000 acres are devoted to 
playgrounds and parks. 

bdustry. Manufacturing industnes rank 
as follows: iron and steel products, foods, 
leather products, paper and pnnting, vehicles 
and parts, textiles, stone, clay and glass, 
lumber products, chemicals, non-ferrons met- 
al products, caskets and morticians’ goods, 
book and job pnblishmg. The annual output 
amounts to more than $140,000,000 in value 
Under normal condibons 10 per cent of all 
wage earners turn out 40,000 pairs of shoes 
daily; other industries also have made aston- 
ishing records. 

This progress is due in no small measure 
to the extensive researches earned on in the 
field of industry. The Battelle Memorial In- 
sbtute, operated without profit, spedalizes in 
metallurgy and fuel Orion Memorial lab- 
oratory and the ceramics department at the 
Ohio State University are noted for research 
in ceramics. 

The city is governed by a mayor and coun- 
cil. Population, 1930, 290,564. 

OOIiUMN', TeoVum, in arclutecture, a pillar, 
generally cyhndncal in form, made of wood, 
stone, iron or other material and used to 
support a w^ht or to serve as an ornament. 
Strictly speakmg, a column consists of a 
hose, on which it rests ; a shu/t, cylindrical in 
form, and a capital, the portion surmounting 
the shaft. The Egyptians very early began 
to use columns extmsively, as may be seen 
in the mins of their temples A great vanefy 
of designs and forms were employed, some 
columns bring plain, smooth oyhnders, riab- 
oratdy decorat^; others, square or poly- 
gonal in shape, and others, resembling a 
bundle of palms or lotus stems bound to- 
gether. All were massive and heavy in ap- 


pearance. The Persian columns were gener- 
ally tall and deader. 

The Greek Orders. The Greeks devrioped 
the forms of columns to their highest per- 
f ectioii, and their designs became convention- 
alised into the so-called three orders of 
architecture, in which the styles of the base, 
shaft and capital conform to certain fixed 
rules. 

The Done order (Fig. 1) is the oldest and 
simplest^ and it is most frequentiy seen 
among the remains of ancient Qrerir archi- 
tecture It IB distingmshed by its want of a 
base and by its plain capital The shaft is 
about five diameters high and is fiuted, the 
flutes being few in number and jomed to- 
gether. The capital has two parts, of equal 
thickness, the upper a square block or plinlh, 
called the abacus, resting upon a oircidar 
tablet, or echinus. The entablatwre is the 
portion above the capital and consists of 
three parts, the architrave, or portion direct- 
ly above the column; the middle, or fneee, 
which is the only port decorated m the Done 
order, and the comice, or upper part The 
best example of the Done order of arcbiiee- 
tnre is the Parthenon at Athens. 

The Ionic order (Fig. 2) was invented by 
the Asiatic Greeks and was far more graceful 
and decorative than the Done, though not 
elaborate The Ionic column is light and 
slender, the shaft being about eight times its 
diameter in length. The capital is higher 
than the Done, is ornamented and connected 
with the architrave by a thin ornamented 
abacus. The shaft is fluted and the twenty- 
four flutes are separated by narrow flat sur- 
faces The Erechtheum, on the Acropolis 
at Athens, is a good example of the Ionic 
style. 

The Cormthiau order (Fig 3), though in- 
vented by the Greeks, hardly attaint the 
dignity of an order till Boman times It is 
really an Ionic column with a more riaborate 
capital, adorned with beautifully carved 
acanthus leaves. The Choragio Monument 
of Lysicrates at Athens contains fine exam- 
ples of Corinthian columns 

The Boman Orders. The Bomans boiv 
rowed their styles of columns from the 
Greeks and added the Tuscan and the Com- 
posite orders, besides perfecting the Corin- 
thian base and entablature The Tuscan was 
a development of the Doric, being perfectly 
plain, with an unchanged base and pedestal, 
and was invented by the Etcnscans and other 
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early Italiati races. The Composite, also 
call^ the Moman oz ItaUa order, eomhined 
the lonie and Coiintbian orders and was 
especially pleasing to Ihe Bomans on account 
of its rich ornamentation. The nse of the 
arch among the Bomans compiled the build- 


COMANCHB, ho mm'che, an Indian tribe, 
which formerly roamed thWgh Ihe rfmi^ 
between Colorado and Mieaco. The Co- 
manehe were excellent horsemen and ex- 
tremely warhie, carrying on hiiter warfare 
with the white people. About 1,000 of them 



ii^ of heavy piers to support the structure, 
as slender columns would have been too 
fragile, and thus the eolonm came to be used 
merely for decorative purposes. Columns 
were often embedded in the masonry between 
the arches or attached to the faces of the 
piers and ornamented with beautiful desig^. 

Other Forms. Early Christian and medie- 
val European architecture made :^e use of 
the column and introduced varied forms, 
especially in the shafts, which were often 
spkal, twisted or knotted, and were employed 
nore often in groups or dusters than singly, 
chiefly as supports for arches. They were a 
feature of interior architecture, rather than 
exterior, as was the case with the Greeks. 
]ii modem aiohiteetnre the column plays a 
pmtj both in decoration and use- 


umess. . , 

Columns standing alone, unconnected mtn 
any building, have been erected at all tunes 
as monuments to commemorate impor^ 
r,aTni« and events, though they^ at first 
only a reli^ous significance. The ^m^s 
cspeeiafly exceUed in these mon^ents, tiie 
chief of which are the Colainn of Tr^an and 
the Column of Antonine. See Jult, Colttust 
or; Trajan’s Column. 


are now on a reservation in Western Okle- 
homa, 

COMBUSTION, or BUBNINCl, in the 
ordinary sense of tiie word, is the muon of 
some substance with ox^en, the muon pro- 
ducing light and heat; for example, when 
wood or paper bums there is a bright flame 
and considerable heat. The term may be 
used, however, to mean the chenucal union 
of any two substances, so as to give heat 
and hght The amount of heat given out 
by burning substances depends on tta 
chemical composition and on the way the 
dements are oombmed. Heat may 
duced rapidly, as when phosphorus is bnmM 
in the air and a flame results, or it m^ m 
formed slowly, as when pho^hoius dow^ 
combines with oxygen and is said to omdim 
slowly. The amount of hast prodna^ » 
each case is the same, and both are amd to 
be in a state of combustion. _ 

The products of combustion m ^ 
are gas« and some soUd matter. In 
tim Jit was thought that when a su W 
Cned it was destroyed; but wto 
were able to coUect the 
from a burning body and . 

was found that such was not the oa» 
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Kothing is destroyed. 0?he form is merely 
changed 

Spontaneous combustion is accidental 
burning of a substance caused by the evolu- 
tion of heat through chezmcal action mthin 
the elements comprising it. 

COMEDY, hon^e di, a form of drama in 
'n’hich the subject matter is less senous and 
the treatment less dignified tlmn m tragedy, 
and m irhich the outcome is happy. It is 
in general less exaggerated in its humor 
than the farce or the burlesque (see Dra^u). 
The follo\ring are some comedies that more 
modem rmters have not equalled. 


Uan and Superman Sha-w 

The Little 2Itmster ... Barrie 

The Mind-the-Palnt Girl Pinero 

She Stoops to Conquer (1778) .. ..Goldsmith 

The Rivals (1773) Sheridan 

The School for Scandal (1777) .. ..Sheridan 
Comedr o{ Errors (1594) Shakespeare 


Merchant of Venice (1597) ... . Shakespeare 
Much Ado About Nothing (1597) Shakespeare 

As You Like It (1599) Shakespeare 

Twelfth Night (1602) , . . Shakespeare 

Rip Van TVinkle (1866), Jefferson and Boucl- 

caulL 

COMiiJ^i(/S, hom/niMs, S<ms Asios 
(1692-1671), a Moranaa clere^fiaan, rank- 
ing as tke greatest edneator of bis day. 
He began bu career as a teacher in the 
school of the Bohemian Brethren in Ho- 
ravia, and aftenrards became a preacher 
and assumed charge of a school in his 
parish. After the Thirty Tears’ War he 
settled in Poland and assumed the direction 
of a gymnasinm. It rras rrhile holdmg this 
position that Comemns pnbhshed his first 
great -work, The Gate of Tongves Unlocked. 

Comenius can justly he considered the 
originator of methods and principles in gen- 
eral use at the present day. He divided 
schools into four classes; the mother school, 
Tchich rras the home, the Temaonlar school, 
or the primary school; the Latin school, and 
the uniTersity. He beheved in the study of 
the mother tongne, the vanous branches of 
natural science and natural history. He 
also advocated the development of the child’s 
moral and spintnal nature along 'with hia 
inteUectnal powers, and he beheved in phys- 
ical training and equal education for both 
sexes. 

COMETS, kon/ets, heavenly bodies which 
move with incredible speed from or toward 
the sun, in remarkable orbits The appear- 
ance of a comet is always a matter of in- 
tense mterest in the regions of ihe earth 


where it is visible, as few can be discerned 
by the naked eye. To the eye the comet 
appears to be composed of three parts: a 
star or bright spot, called the nucleus; a 
foggy mass surrounding this, called the 
coma, and ihe field of hght, or tad, which 
follows the mam comet. The tail is usually 
bright and narrow near the head, hnt it 
'Widens mto a fan-shaped appendage farther 
from it While the comet is approaehmg 
the snn, the tail trails behind, but as the 
eomet goes a-way from the sun, the tail pre- 
cedes it. The three parts are not always 
present, however, for sometimes a comet may 
seem like a thm cloud 'with a bright spot 
near the middle, or even like a sn^ lu^ 
mass. 

Comets vary greatly in brilliancy, some 
being exceedmgly bnght, but only about 
thirty of such appear m a century. By 
means of the telescope new ones ore eon- 
tinnally being discovered Some of these 
bodies travel aronnd the snn m elhptical 
orbits; others appear from some unknown 
source, go to'word the sun, pass around it 
and then depart on a hue nearly parallel 
with the one on which thqy approached, 
while a third class, after gomg beyond the 
snn, leave it on a hue which diverges from 
the one of their approach It is evident 
that comets tiavelmg in either of the last 
two orbits 'Will never agam approach the 
snn unless they are attracted from their 
respective conises 

Ho astronomer knows 'With certainty the 
exact composition of a comet or its oiigm; 
it 18 hard to tell what force has sent some 
of them from some other system, apparent- 
ly, into this one of oors for a time, hnt the 
astronomers can predict the return of comets 
which have once appeared, if they are of the 
type that do return It is supposed that the 
snclens is composed of hard matter per- 
haps meteorio stones, and that the tail is 
gaseous, not necessarily itself in combus- 
tion, hnt perhaps bearmg only reflected hght 
of the snn. One comet at least has been 
kno-wn to divide into two and then to dis- 
appear, and it is thought that others are 
fading away Of the comets that have 
been seen thus far, HdSe^s comet, which 
was discovered in 1M2 and remamed m sight 
for about a month, is the most important 
Records show that it appeared in 1456, 1631 
and 1607. It appeared again in 1759, 1835 
and 1910 ITpon observations of this comet 
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smch of the modem theoiy is based. Other 
comets of importance are Lexett’a comet, 
which was seen in 1770, but never reap- 
peared; BieWs comet (1772, 180S, 1826, 
1846), which later broke into two parts 
and then disappemied; and EncWa comet 
(1786), The last returns at irregular in- 
tervals of about three years. The most 
remarkable and brilliant of all was Donoti'a 
comet, wbidi appeared in 1868. This wiU 
probably return in about the thirty-eighth 
century. In 1843 a very remarkable comet 
appeared, passing so near the sun that it 
probably went through the outer vapor of 
that body. In 1880 a similar comet ap- 
peared, apparently in the same orbit, and 
again in 1882, a third, to all appearances 
exactly similar to the two preced^g. These 
are the drst cases on record where several 
comets have been found in the same orbil^ 
following one another in close succession. 

OOmO OPEKA, a form of operatic enter- 
tainment in which the subject matter is 
farcical and the music bright and melodious. 


The true comic opera, represented by tiie 
series produced by Gilbert and Sullivan, is 
a burlesgue on the more serious form of 
opera. Among comic operas of genuine 
merit are The Mikado, M. S. Pinafore and 
Piratea of Peneance,hy Gilbert and Sullivan; 
Bob Boy and Bohxn Mood, by Heginald Do 
Hoven; and Bdbea w Toyland and Mile, 
Modiate, composed by Victor Herbert. 

A modem and very popular variant of the 
real comic opera is the so-called musical 
comedy, in which a feeble story serves ns a 
basis upon which to build a spectacular 
entertainment of music and buffoonery. Ex- 
pensive costumes, gorgeous scenery and 
“catchy" music are considered essential to 
the success of these entertainments. Oc- 
casionally a musical comedy of superior 
merit is produced, such as The Merry Wid^, 
The Chocolate Soldter and Sari. The dis- 
tinction between a higb-dass musical comedy 
and comle opera is, however, not always ^y 
to The French term oplra eomi jue 

is applied to a dramatic composition which 
it set to music, but contains spoken dmlogue 
and is often of a serious character. To tto 
class belong Beethoven's Fidebo and Weber's 


Oer Freiachutg. 

COinrlA, ho mish'i ah, the name given m 
ancient Borne to the meetings of 
in which state questions voted upon. 
The ComiMa Curiata was the oldest of the 


conutiae and was made up of patndans onlv 
For centuries, until the time when the plel 
beians pew strong m them demands for 
equal rights, the Comtia Cunotc had the 
highest power in the state. Its importance 
grew less, however, as the Conutta Centan- 
Ota became more promment. Tins second as- 
sembly admitted the entire free population 
of Borne, and the vote was taken by units 
containing one hundred or more persons, and 
called centuries. The tiiird assembly, the 
Comiiia TrSntta, was an assembly of the 
tribes and was probably made up entirely of 
plebmans. 

COMECAED'EB, a naval officer whose 
rank is below that of captam and corre- 
sponding to that of lieutenant-colonel in the 
army. The salary of a commander is ^,600 
to $4,500 per year, accordmg to len^ of 
service. This officer is placed in command 
of war vessels of small tonnage^ but usually 
not of cruiser rank. See Bavy, 

OOMMEBOEMENT, horn mend meat, in 
colleges and universities of the Umted States^ 
the day upon which degrees are conferred 
upon graduating students, upon candidates 
for postgraduate degrees, and upon reoipi- 
ents of honorary d^rees. The term is com- 
monly used to designate the esenases maik- 
ing the close of secondary and elementaiy 
schools, but this use of the term is not stnet- 
ly justified. 

COMUEBCE, hom'mura, the exchange of 
products, and specially, an exchange tranfr 
acted between people remote from cm 
other. The desire to secure trade in nm^- 
boring countries and indeed in distant lands 
beyond the seas has developed bitter nvalnm 
among tiie nations and has been the most 
important cause of many of the worlds great 


The first means of commerce wm barter, 
the different producers 
and exchanging th^ goods. With 
ment of civilisation and indus^, 
became so common and ^ 

men devoted themselves enfamly to co^a^ 
fug exchanges. Thus 
as merchants. 
merchants b^ to 

tunes and places for the ““‘S f “ 
change^ of their ^ “ “^‘"Itcse nauv 
came into vogue. size nn- 

ket places grew in to ti^tr®^® 

til whole towns yjiOi the 

and were Ueensed by the kmg. wim 
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Principal Trade Routes of the Mediaeval World by land and sea 



The lines indicate the World's most important modern Paths of Sea Trade 
CIVILIZATION FOLLOWS TRADE ROUTES 
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decline of feudalism, however, and fba grad- 
ual growth in the independence of in^vid- 
nals, conunerce heeame more general and the 
old market towns lost their prestige, though 
fairs and markets are still held m some im- 
portant cities of Europe. Commerce be- 
tween Europe and Asia was stunulated hy 
tlie Crusades, but not until the sixteenth cen- 
tury did trade between nations begm to as- 
sume its present world-wide importance. 

COIOIERCE, Ckucber of. See Chau- 

BEU OF COSIAIEROE 

COMMERCE, Chaicbes of, of she 
TTxiieo States See Ceaaibeb of Coh- 

SIERCE OF TEE UNITED STATES. 

COIOIERCE, Eepaktaieet of, one of the 
execuhve departments of the Umted States 
govemment, in charge of the Secretary of 
Commerce, who by virtue of his office is a 
member of the President’s Cabmet (see 
Cabixet). The department was organized, 
with that of Labor, in 1903 as the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, but m 1913 the two 
were separated (see Labor, Departsiext of). 

The Department of Commerce embraces a 
number of bureans that once belonged to 
various other departments, such as the Patent 
Office, the Lighthouse Establishment, the 
Steamboat Inspection Service, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Buicau of Statistics, 
tlie Bureau of Eai-igation the Census Bur- 
eau, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, the 
Bureau of Standards, and the Fish Commis- 
sion It also mcluded two new bureans, 
those of Corporations and Manufactures. 
The duties of the former bureau are to deal 
with corporations, other than raihoads, en- 
gaged in commerce with foreign nations and 
between states Tbs bureau of Corporations, 
charged with these important duties, was 
later transferred to, and became a part of, 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

OOMMERCIAL AGEHOY, an organiza- 
tion which secures information regardmg 
busmess houses, for the benedt of other 
business concerns from whom credit is so- 
licited The facts ascertained, from inti- 
mate investigation, relate to the amount of 
capital mvested, other financial responsi- 
bihiy, promptness with which debts are paid, 
the moral factor, etc With such a report 
before him a credit man may easily deter- 
mme whether the seeker for credit is a safe 
nsk, and to what amount. The leadmg com- 
mercial agency m the Dnited States is Dun 
& Bradstreet. See A 1 Am AaI. 


OOMMERCIAL LAW, the law which reg- 
ulates commercial affairs It is derived from 
the maritime codes of medieval Europe, the 
imperial code of Rome, mtemabonal law and 
the customs of merchants. In tile Umted 
States and Canada the term includes chiefly 
the law dealing with contracts of every na- 
ture. The subjects embraced within it are 
the laws of shippmg, negotiable paper, sales, 
common earners, and partnerships, etc. 

OOMMISSIOIT FORM OP GOVERE- 
M^IT, a system of city government, m its 
inc^tion known as the Galveston Plan, be- 
cause it was mtrodneed into Galveston, 
Texas, in 1901, following a disastrous flood 
and resultant disorder m that city. In its 
simplest form the commisBion system of city 
government places the entire administration 
of the city’s busmess in the hands of a few 
men, usually five, who are elected by the legal 
voters The chairman or president of the 
commission is the mayor, and each commis- 
sioner has charge of some branch of the city’s 
busmess, for the admmistration of which he 
is dmcetiy re^onsible to the people. The 
commission is the source of all authority in 
ciiy affairs, makes nil the ordmances, ap- 
points all the officers, collects taxes and 
makes appropriations 

The commission system is ebaraetenzed 
by the following features: 

1. The asslemment of the important divi- 
sions of the city government to individual 
members of the commission, each of whom 
Is directly responsible to the people. 

2 Adequate compensation to members of 
the commission, thus enablinr them to devote 
their entire time to the alfalrs of the city 

3 Selection of all employees above day 
laborers on examination, oral and written, 
and slven for the purpose of determining 
fllnesa 

4, Provision for retention in ofBce of all 
employees so appointed, durlns sood be- 
havior 

S Power of initiation and referendum 
reserved by the people See Referendum 

6. Power of recall reserved by the pecple 

In some mties the terms of all commis- 
sioners expire the same year, in others, only 
one retires each year. This system of munic- 
ipal govemment has been adopted by about 
four hundred cities in the Dmted States Its 
chief advantage is that it concentrates au- 
thority and responsibility m the hands of a 
few officials See Citf Maeageb 

■COMMITTEES OF OORRESFOITD- 
EEOE, patnot committees organized in the 
Amencan colonies before the outbreak of the 
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Bevolution. They were in effect publicity, 

01 propaganda, comnuttees, bemg charged 
\tith the duty of collecting and publishing the 
grievances of the Americans and of main- 
taining correspondence between the different 
colonies. In addition, they secured authentic 
information regarding Parliamentary acts in 
England. The organization of these com- 
mittees, the first of -which was formed in 
1772, -was an important step in the process 
of uniting the colonies. 

OOMIffOBOEE, Icahm'o dohr, formerly the 
title of a naval i^cer of the Umted States, 
in rank between captain, bdow, and rear- 
admiral, above. The comparative rank in 
the army was that of brigadier-general. The 
grade of commodore -was abolished in 1899; 
the men holding that rank were advanced to 
the next higher grade. The salary was $5,000 
per year. 

COMUOH OABEIEE, an individual or 
corporation which transports goods and pas- 
sengers for hire. Two rules of law govern 
the regulation of carriers; (1) they must 
carry any who apply to them, -without dis- 
crimination; (2) they are responsible, in the 
case of transportation of freight, for the loss 
or injury of the goods entrusted to them, 
even -without negligonce on thrir part. This 
responsibility extends to all oases except 
those arising (a) through “act of Qod,” that 
is, accidents in which there is no human 
agency; (b) through act of a public ^emy, 
that is, a government at war, or pirates; 
(o) through the act or default of the shipper; 
(d) through acta of public authorities; (e) 
from the nature of the goods transported; 
(f ) from the ordinary wear and loss, such as 
perishable goods. The liability of the camCT 
hogi-na when the goods have been placed in 
the hands of its agents, and its liability ends 
when they have been transported to the place 
agreed upon. This may be, in the case of 
a railroad, in its freight house at the point 
of destination; in the case of express com- 
panies, at the business or residence address 
of the conrignee. 

In rdation to passengers, the earner is 
bound to carry those whom it accepts, -with- 
out negligence. In the case of accidents it 
rests with the carrier to show that the acd- 
dent arose from no fault of its own or on tte 
part of its servants or agents. Hence, in- 
jured passengers or, in case of death, their 
nearest relatives, have a for compensa- 
tion, provided they did not contnbute to the 


injury by negligence. The same rules appk 
in general to carriers by water, together with 
certam special regulations applicable to these 
earners alone. In case of danger from tem- 
pest or from enemies, sbp passengers may 
be called upon by the captain or eommander 
to lend their assistance for the general safety 

OOmMOH COUHCn^ the legislative body 
of a city or incorporated town. In the 
former it is usually given the name board 
of aldermen (see AumtaiAir). The common 
council sometimes conmsts of two bouses or 
chambers, but usually is a single body. In 
Amencan cities the council is deeted by the 
people ; the members usually serve two years. 

OOUMOH IiAW, the unwritten law, the 
law that reedves its binding force from im- 
memorial usage and universal reception. It 
consists of that body of rules, principles and 
customs which has been reedved from former 
times, and by which courts have been guided 
in ihdr judicial deddons. It is contrasted 
with statute law, which is eonteined in acts of 
a legidature. Wherever statute law runs 
counter to common law the latter is entirdy 
overruled. In the Umted States there is no 
national common law, but the state courts 
have rdied on the English common law and 
have devdoped a fdrly uniform system of 
common law throughout the country. 


Related artlclea. Conault the lollo-wtne 
titles for edditlonol Information. 

Civil Law 

SUuity Statute 

COIOIONS, Houbb or. See Ghzai Buns- 
anr, subhead Government. 

j 0 U 11 0 H SCHOOLS. 
* This term as generally 
^ understood, refers to 
schools that are support- 
ed by the state and that 
give instmotion in the 
dementary brandies. In 
every advanced cwmtiy 
the common school is rec- 
ognized as the fbnnda- 

tion stone of the nations 

progress. A 
qATnm on-adiQol syst^^ 

the only system which m- 

— surea an education for ro 

lasses, and upon ^ 
he dtizeu body depend the stability an 

irospenty of the Mtim. 

tm the Eaformstion 
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period. Luther sot osly favored pnhlie 
schools, bnt his doctrine made thm a neces- 
sify to his followers. He held that individn- 
als were responsible for their beliefs, and that 
these beliefs were to be based <m tbe personal 
stndy of the Bible; hence, it was necessary 
for ereiy one to learn to read. Previons to 
Luther’s time, Latin bad been generally 
tangbt in the schools, and little or no atten- 
tion had been given to the teaching of the 
mother tongue. How chiidren were taught 
to read and write their own language. The 
invention of printing, which occured a few 
years beforej made It possible to supply the 
people with books and thus aided in the 
work of general education throughout Eu- 
rope. The status of the common schools in 
each of tbe European countries is treated in 
the respective articles, under the subhead 
Educatiok. 

Li America. The American colonists gave 
early attention to education. Schools were 
established in Boston as early as 1635, and 
in 1637 the General Court of Massachusetts 
decreed that every town having fifty fam- 
ilies shotdd establish a common school for 
the instruction of the children who desired 
to attend. The expenses of such schools were 
to be met either by the town as a whole or 
by the families whose children attended. 
The same act prorided for the estabhshment 
of a grammar school, which ehordd fit boys 
for college, in every town of 100 or mors 
fanubes. Connecticut and Hew Haven fol- 
lowed within the next few years, but no «ya- 
tem of public schools was established in 
Shode Island until 1790. Among tbe Middle 
Colonies, the Dutch in Hew York organized 
a system of public schools before that colony 
was tjVATi by the English. After this evfflt 
Uttle attention was paid to public educatira 
until after the Revolution. The Swedes in 
Hew Jersey and Delaware also founded 
schools, and tiie charter granted ‘WiHiam 
Penn provided for a system of publia educa- 
tion. This, however, was not carried out until 

long Penn’s death. Li 1698 the Society 
of Wends established a school in Philadel- 
phia, which is now known as the Penn Char- 
ter School, but it was not until after the 
middle of the mghteenth century that mew- 
ures were taken for systematic instruction 
of the children by the colony. 

The Southern colonies, having an entirely 
different sorial systen^ did not establish pub- 
lic schools. The large plantations and the 


consequently sparse settlement of the coun- 
try made such institutions practically im- 
posrible during the early history of these col- 
onies. The children of planters were taught 
in their homes, either by tutors or gov- 
ernesses, and the boys of some wealthy fam- 
ilies were sent to England to complete thrir 
education. The growth of slavery, following 
the Revolutionary War, perpetuated the 
early institutions of the South, so that few 
free pubhe schools were established in the 
slave-holding states until thrir reorganiza- 
tion after the Civil War. 

The resources of the country were so thor- 
oughly taxed during the Revolutionary Wax 
that but little attention could be given to 
education; consequently there was no prog- 
ress in the common schools during that pe- 
riod. After the close of the war the Hew 
England states gave attention to thrir 
schools. With the exception of Messaohu- 
eetts, in Hew England and all other parts 
of the country, free pubhe schools were con- 
sidered charitable institutions, mamtamed 
for the education of the children of those 
famihes who were too poor to pay for the 
instruction; and wherever possible rate biDs 
or local taxes were assessed on all famihes 
sendmg children to these schools. This plan 
made tbe schools odious to those for whom 
they were established, and contemptible 9 
others; consequmtly it did not succeed. 

The estabhshment of public schools at 
state expense was undoubtedly delayed be- 
cause of the lack of funds, and the condi- 
tion of the country was such during the years 
immediately following the Revolution that 
increased taxation for any purpose was im- 
posrible. In 1805 the Public School Soriety 
of Hew Toii was formed. The purpose was 
to mamtain schools for the instruction of 
those children whose parents were unable to 
provide it themselves, but the plan was soon 
broadened to include all children who ap- 
plied, and from this tiie ascent to the support 
of common schools by the state was compara- 
tively easy. Soon after tins Hew York pro- 
rided for county supervision of schools. 
Pennsylvania was somewhat behind Hew 
York, bnt the Hew England states were in 
the van of tbe movement. As the states west 
of the Alleghenies were organized, school 
systems, modeled after tiie plan of t^ atato 
from which the settlecs b^ come^ were in- 
stituted. 

Hie common sehools of the United States 
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are now, with few eseeptions, thonmghly 
organized and economieedfy managed. All 
dbes, large towns and TillageB have graded 
sehools, and in many states graded conrses 
of study are provid^ for the rural sehools. 
Xmmense sums have been ^ent upon build- 
ings, grounds and appliances in dtiea and 
towns and in the wealtbiei rural oommuni- 
ties. While each state is a law unto itself, as 
far as its determination of courses of study, 
qualiflcalaons of teachers, methods of organ- 
ization and management are eoneemed, yet 
in thdr main features all of the state sys* 
terns are essentially the same. Though there 
is not, technically or legally, a national sys- 
tem of education, the uniformity of these 
state systems practically makes the whole 
system uationaL 


Consult. In eadi of_aie state arUdea, the 
subhead Education. Sesi also Bish School* 
subhead Junior &irh Schoole 


COMllONWBALTH OF EITOIiAIlS, the 
name usually giveu to the form of gorem- 
ment which was in force from the death of 
Charles 1, 1649, to the restoration of Charles 
n, in 1660. Thai is, it was the period dur- 
ing which England was governed without a 
ku^. The interval in which CromwdI gov- 
erned as Lord Protector, from 1653 to his 
death, is known as the 1*10160101816. See 
CuoitWEUi, OiiivEa. 

OOmCOBE, ham muffs', the smallest gov- 
ernment distrid in Prance and in some other 
countries, as Bdid™*- -A- commune some- 
times embraces a number of villages, while 
some large cities are divided into a number 
of communes. In either ease each commune 
is governed by an officer called a mayor, who 
is assisted by a deliherative assembly called 
the eonseil immidpal. In America the town- 
ship is the local unit most like the commune. 

OOMMONB OP PAMS, a name applied 
in French history to two bodies which at 
different times ruled Paris. The first was a 
revolutionary committee which in 1792 toA 
the place of the muniripal government of 
Paris and soon usurped the supreme auflior- 
itv in the country. Among its chiefs were 
some of the most violent of the deinagognes, 
sudi as Hfbert, Danton and Bohespierre (see 


ihbitoh: nnvuuui-iujji;. 

The name was also adopted by the nltra- 
radical party brought in to promineuee by 
Ike events of the Pranco-German War, and, 
more immediately, by flie si^ of 
tober, 1870, to January, 1871). This party 
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ruM Paris for a brief period after ffisevae. 
nation of the German troops and had to be 
suppressed by troops coBeoted by the Ha- 
Assembly of Prancei.’ During this rfc 
pme much valuable property was destroved. 

COMMUNISM, origmally an economic 
system altruistic m conception, m which no 
m a society owned property m hia own 
right; he gave his labor for the good of all, 
and the needs of himself and his fellows were 
supplied from the common fund. Several 
such expenmants have been tried withm a 
century, but all have been abandoned. 

The basis of Communism has undergone a 
change, revolutionary but nndetatendabla 
Badieal mmds, viewing with mtolleranee an 
ordered state of society under capitalism, 
seized upon its pnneiples and earned them 
to the extreme ffiat resulted m the flowering 
of the government of Soviet Bussis, a vast 
Commumst state, the only example of its 
kind. 

In Bussia Communism is tbs "rule of the 
proletariat” (ike common people, the class 
without properly), where the stmetnre of 
capitahsm, representing all that had stood 
for repression under the ozars, no longer 
exists hut is made to save the woikmg 
classes; class distmotions are levelled. 

The workers control the state, through com- 
mittees called soviets, but dictators assume 
control of puhhc thought and action, and the 
workers, tamely submissive, are tbemsdres 
under stem repression. 

OOMMONITT CENTER. The spirit of 
feiendly cooperaiiou in local communities is 
one of the most encouraging aspects of mod- 
em life. It is bong parbeularly manifested 
m the establishment of neighborhood cen- 
ters, where all the people of the commomty 
meet on a common footing for recrmtion, 
fellowship or educational uplift Most 
important of the agencies used for 
hood cooperation is the school. Prot * - 
ward J. Ward, a speoialist in community^ 
ganization, has beau chiefly 
furthering the idea of makmg the sdiool 

IB about as follows: There shodd W ^ 
aU be a preliminary 
adult citizens of a neighborhood. Th^ ^ 
apply to the prop» 

of the Bohool buildmg m the “g ^ 

of a neighborhood fomm, 

same plan as a debating or hterary soew 
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The ndghborhood formn gives opportimity 
for tile presentatioiL and discussion of ques- 
tions pertaining fo the cozomunify^ and pro- 
vides a basis for a broader oiganization of 
the commumtsy center. The ideal sought is 
the establishment of a center vrhere neigh- 
borhood affaletiC; dramatic, social and edu- 
cation^ (dubs may meet, where young peo- 
ple may gather for recreation, where ques- 
tions of civic welfare may he discussed, and 
people of all ages may meet for holiday 
cdebrations and reunions 

To further the efforts of community work- 
ers the HoUis-Johnson Community Forum 
Bill was drafted and introduced mto Con- 
gress. It provides for a completed com- 
munity center along the following Imes: 

That whenever a public school huildlc^r 
shall have been, established as a community 
forum under the provisions o£ this act, and 
upon request to the board of education so to 
do by a majority of the adult persons present 
and qnallfled to vote at any rernlar meeting, 
the said board shall designate such building 
as a eommnnlty center- for the organized 
traimng and recreation of the young people 
of the eommnaity. including snch activities 
as may he requested by the said adult 
organisation and approved by the said board, 
and shall make all necessary and appropriate 
arrangements for the convenient and proper 
use of the building for community center 
meetings and activities, at such times as the 
said adult organlsaUon may request and the 
said hoard approve 

It shall he the duty of the hoard of educa- 
tion to provide out of appropriations of public 
funds authorized for the public schools, light, 
heat, janitor service and such other expenses 
as may be necessary to enable the comfort- 
able and convenient use of public school 
buildings as community forums and com- 
munity centers under the provisions of 
this act. 

COMO, a lake in the north of Italy, at the 
foot of Qie Alps, fed and drained Iiy the 
riTer Adda. It is celebrated for the beanti- 
ftd scenery of its shores, -which are covered 
-with handsome -villas, gardens and vmeyards, 
b ehin d which monntains rise to the height 
of 7,000 feet. Tront and other fish abound 
in the lake. The chief towns on its shores 
are Como, Bellano, Bdla^o end Menaggio. 

00110, la^mo, Italy, capital of the prov- 
ince of Como, in the northern part of the 
country, in a delightfnl valley at the south- 
west extremity of Lake Como. The city is 
twenty-four miles northwest of Milan. It 
has a splendid marble cathedral, dating from 
the fonrteenfh eentniy. The mannfactnrea 


inclnde woolens, silln! and cotton Here we~e 
horn Pliny, the Elder and the Younger, and 
Tolta, the physicist. Population, 1931, 64,- 
138 

OOMOBO, Tcdhvfo n, ISLABOS, since 
19X4 a colony of Prance, in the Indian Ocean, 
attached to the government of Madagascar. 
There are four islands, -with an area of 800 
square miles and a population of 98,000. 
The entire group was ceded to Prance in 
1886, but the largest island, Miayotta, has 
been a Prench possession since 18^ 

COMPAEY, in commerce See Pasihgb- 
Emp; CoKPOSATioir; Tbadiho CoMPAinES 

COMPASS, kum'pas, an mstmment for 
determining direction -with reference to the 
north and south pomis. The earth is a gi- 
gantic magnet, -mth its poles near the geo- 
graphical north and sonth poles; and the at- 
traction of these magnetic poles is sufficient 
to keep the needle pomtmg north and sonth 
(See MAOHETiEit.) Compasses are usnally 
(Ossified as the surveyor’s compass, the mar- 
iner’s compass and the variation compass 

The surveyor’s compass consists of a mag- 
netic needle enclosed m a eirenlar box and 
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moving over a disk graduated to degrees, 
mmntes and seconds. The frame has two 
-vertical sights at opposite ends of a diameter, 
so as to secore acenrate pomtmg. The direc- 
tion of the Ime in which the compass pomts 
is deteimmed by reading the nnmher of de- 
grees between the north pole of the needle 
and the line of sight A level and a tnpod 
are necessary parts of a surveyor’s compass 
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The mariner’s compass is used on board 
ship; it consists of several magnebe needles 
arranged parallel to one another and at- 
tached to a card, which is mounted at its 
center upon tiie end of an upnght steel pivot. 
The whole arrangement is enclosed m a cir- 
cnlor brass boi^ which is hung within a 
wooden boz and is so fixed that the compass 
card remains horizontal, whatever posibon 
the ship may take. The card is divided into 
thirly-two equal parts by Unes drawn from 
the center to the circnmference. The mtervals 
between these points are divided into halves 
and quarters, so that the entire drcumference 
is divided into 360 equal parts or degrees. 
Four principal points, north, south, east and 
west, are designated as cardinal points. The 
names of the others are compounds of these, 
The direction of the ship is determined by 
noting the number of degrees between ihe 
north pole of the needle and the course as in- 
dicated by a line from the center of iha wheel 
to the point of the bow. 

Navigators’ tables, indicating the varia- 
tion of the compass in various parts of the 
ocean, are in general use, and by these the 
navigator is able to correct his compass wifh- 
ont difficulty. See Gnio-CoMPAsa. 

Boxing the Compass. To hex the compass 
signifies abiUty to name from memory, in 
proper order, all the points, half points, 
quarter and eighth pomts of the compass, 
starting from any point. Every helmsman 
must be proficient in t his. 

COMPASSES, or DIVIDEES, a mathe- 
matical instrument, used for describing <aiv 
cles and measuring lines. The compasses 
.■nuaist simply of two pointed legs, movable 
on a joint or pivot, and th^ are used for 
......ann'tig and transfemng distances. For 

describing circles the lower end of one of the 
legs is removed and its place is supphed by 
a holder for a pencil or pen. Sair compasses 
are compasses having a spnng, tendmg to 
keep the legs apart, and a finely threaded 
screw, by which the spring can be comprised 
or relaxed with the utmost nicety and tee 
distance of the legs regulated to a hair's 

'’’Compass PLAUT, an annual plant be- 
lon^g to the composite family, com^ 
in the prairies of the Western states. ®o 
lai^, ragged leaves grow upnght on wteer 
loM sterna As the structure of these leaves 
fathe same on both sides, both srfMss are 
eqnaHy senmtive to tee light, and they are 


able to secure an equal amount of light for 
bote sides of the leaves only by having their 
edges verbcal and them bps to the north and 
the south. Hence the name of the plant 
Resin meed is another name for this plant, 
denved from the fact that the stems contain 
resinous matter. 

COMPOSITE, kompo/a, PAWTT.Y , or 
00MP08ITAE, kompo/itee, the largest 
family of plants, containing over 12,000 
known species, which are grouped in 1,000 
genera. They consist of herbs or shrubs and 
are distributed aU over tee world. The char- 
acteristic of tee family is the head of small 
flowers, which in itself is sometimes mistaken 
for one large flower. The resemblance is 
made stronger by tbs fact that m many spe- 
cies tee flowers in tee outer tnargm of the 
head are different in form from the ptbers. 



COUFOSITAB 

a. Flower head, b, Blnzle ray flower, c,SIn- 
crle disc flower, d, Small head with tubu- 
lar flowers only. 

and their tubular corollas axe modified so as 
to resemble the petals of a simpler flowa. 
The small flowers in the middle of the head, 
which resemble tee pistils and stoens of a 
typical flower, are intenmngled with biiste 
and scales of various forms, which, with the 
appendages to tee seeds, are 
tors in classifying tee plants of this tefflcult 

group. While a typical flower IS on the pto 

of five and is perfect, yet the oute 
are iire^ar and not infrequently imperteot 
&nd sterildi 1 

When it is remembered teat 
tenth of the known 
plants bdong to this one oJ 

tatice mav be understood. A grear 
KCte ate cultivated ^ 
some few serve as food P 

considerable medicmal value. 

different plants of this ordff ^ 
under appropriate titles in this 
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BeUtca Artlclea. Amme the plants at this 
tamlly reference to the following will prove 
belpiuie 

■Arnica Daisy 

GoMcnrod 

Chryaanthemum Lettuce 

Dablia Thistle 


COMPOSmOlT OF FORCES, in physics, 
is the union of several forces that are acting 
in different di- 
rections, into an%^- ^ ? 

eqnivalent force \ 

acting in an- \ \ 

other dirccHon \ 

Thus, two \ \ 

forces, as X and \ 

r, acting in the D C 

directions of the adjacent sides of the figure 
ABCD, unite to form a force acting in the 
direction of the diagonal AC. If the lengths 
of the adjacent sides of the parallelogram 
represent the relative magnitudes of the 
forces, the diagonal will represent the magni- 
tude of the compounding force. The length 
of the diagonal, or equivalent force is called 
the resultant. 

OOlffRESSED AIR, air confined under 
pressure greater than the pressure of the at- 
mospheric which IS about 147 pounds to 
the square inch at sea level. The simplest 
cvomplc of air compressed and made to per- 
form work is found in the boy’s popgnn, 
whose barrel is made from an elder stalk 
from which the central pith has been ex- 
t'acted. Applj-ing the same principle to 
mechanics in a great variety of ways, men 
have put air to work to operate large ham- 
mers, rock drills and other pneumatic tools, 
air hoists, canal locks and some classes of 
elevators; to lift water, acids, and other 
hquids; as a treatment for tuberculosis, by 
expanding the lungs; to paint broad sur- 
faces, such as bridges, freight cars, ware- 
houses and buildings, to force plasHo mo.- 
terial through dies, boles and pipes; to op- 
erate mme cars and brakes on railroad cars; 
to inflate pneumatic fares for automobiles, 
bicycles and carnages; to dnve the sand in 
a sand blast; to clean carpets, rugs, cars, 
and for hundreds of other purposes. 

As a means of transmitting power com- 
pressed or condensed air received the atten- 
tion of scientists as early ns a. n 1700 See 
Am Brake; PwEniuiia Tools 

OOUFROmSE, bom'pro tmee, OF 1850, a 
set of compromise measures passed in Au- 
gust, 1850, in the Congress of the United 
States, their purpose being to allay the strife 


over slavery by granting concessions to both 
parties. Under the compromisb, Texas was 
allowed $10,000,000 for renouncing its 
claims to New Mexico; California was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a free state; New 
Mexico and Utah were organized as tem- 
tones, with the right to adopt or reject slav- 
ery; the slave trade was abolished in the 
District of Columbia; fugitive negroes were 
demed a trial by jury, hut were to be re- 
turned to their owners upon certain 
davits. This latter provision was known as 
the Fugitive Slave Law (which see). The 
compromise was passed largely through the 
efforts of Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and 
John C. Calhoun, each ot whom made his 
last great speech in its behalf. 

OOMFTROUiER, Icon trohVerf a public 
officer, usually appomted and not elected, is 
a person whose duty is to audit and certify 
public accounts His tasks are ^ilar te 
those of an auditor, but he has more extend- 
ed powers, mclnding executive functions. 

Li the United States government the 
Comptroller of the Treasury must sign all 
warrants for the payment of money out of 
the Treasury, and he therefore controls ab- 
solutely all the vast expenditures of the 
Federal government. Any proposed pay- 
ment be deems not in stnet confomufy with 
Congressional appropnations be may refuse 
to sanction, and there is no appeal from his 
decision except to Congress. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. The right 
of the state to educate the child for citizen- 
ship has been recognized from ancient fames. 
The best example of compulsory education 
among the early nations is the system 
adopted by the Spartans. Their education 
of boys was primarily mihtary and had for 
its purpose the ma^g of soldiers. But 
from compulsory trainmg in mihtary affairs 
to compulsory trainmg in other Imes was an 
easy step, and Athens extended its training 
to include other subjects than those deahng 
with war. 

As the term is now applied, compulsory 
education means compelling the attendance 
of children of school age, usually between 
six and fourteen or six and sixteen years of 
age, upon the elementary schools, pubhc or 
private, for a specified number of months 
each year. Laws compelling such attendance 
are in force in all progressive countries 
throughout the world In the United States 
compulsorv attendance measures are almost 
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as old as the pnblie scdiool system, but state 
laws for the purpose did not receiTe general 
attention until the latter half of tbs nine- 
teenth century. Most of the states now have 
stringent laws requiring parents to send chil- 
dren to school and providing for fnes, and 
in some cases for imprisonment, as penalties 
for failure to comply with the law. Children 
who have acquired a knowledge of the 
blanches taught in the common schools, de- 
fectives md those in ill health are exempt. 
Compulsory education laws are necessary 
because of the increasing tendency to employ 
children in mines, factories and large stores. 
In the large cities these laws are quite rig- 
idly enforced, but in the rural districts and 
in most of the smaller towns the authorities 


through three stages or periods of dsvdou- 
ment: the theological stage, in which 
natnral bemgs are bdieved to produce all 
phenom^; the metaphgsteal stage, ia which 
abstractions, such as mental or phjsuad 
force, are regarded as the causes of all ac- 
tivity, and finally, the posttwe stage, in which 
the search for ultimate causes is given up, 
and effort is confined to diseovenng the ac- 
tual relations or assoriations that observation 
shows to exist among phenomena. 

CONOEPOION, hon aep se own', Cnna, a 
seaport of Soufli America, capital of a prov- 
ince of the same name, situated six miles 
from the mouth of the Biobio Biver and 270 
miles southwest of Banhago. The chief 
buildings are a cathedral, an agneultaial 


are sometimes indifferent. 

The laws are enforced by truant ofScers, 
who are appointed by the local board of edu- 
cation. These officers have authoriiy to ar- 
rest any child to whom the law applies and 
commit him to school in his district. If, after 
warning, the parents do not keep their chil- 
dren in school, the truant officer has author- 
ity to have such parents arrested and brought 
before the local court for trial. In some 
large European cities ti'uant schools, in 
which habitually truant pupils can be con- 
fined, are in operation. 

COMTE, ioNt, Isidore Auguste Marie 
Peahsois Xavier (1798-1857), the founder 
of the positive system of philosophy, or Posi- 
tivism, was bom at Montpellier, Prance. 
When sixteen, he entered the polytechnieal 
school at Paris, from which he was expelled 
two years later. After this he became in- 
terested in the socialistic teachmgs of Saint 
Simon, from which the doctrines of his own 
systmn originated. In 1826 he undertook a 
series of lectures, but was unable to complete 
the work, because of temporary mental de- 
rangement. After recovery ho began sys- 
tematic work upon the exposition of his doc- 
trines, which he gave in his Course of Fosx- 
tive PhUosoph}/, a work consisting of ea 
volumes and requiring twelve years for its 
preparation. He was for a few ye^s pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the polytechnic 
school, but was dismissed, and duMg the 

of his life he was supported chiefly 

by his friends. 

The underlying principle of Comtes phil- 
osophy is known as “the law of three steg» 
Accw^ to this law, intelligent, whethOT 
of the individual or of society, has passed 


school, a normal school and a town hall. Its 
port is Taleahuano, about eight miles distant 
ConcqiciQn was founded m 1550 by Valdivia 
and has been several times nearly destroyed 
by earthquakes. Population, 1030, 77,600. 

CONOEPT, hon'sept, in psychology, the 
name generally given to the idea of a class, 
or general, notion. The first sf ^ in the for- 
mation of concepts is the acquisition of in- 
dividual ideas through the senses. As these 
ideas are acquired, thqy are compared and 
thrir points of rimilarily and dissimilarity 
are noted. The quahties given to tiie ideas 
are separated from the others and grouped 
together, forming an idea which apphes to all 
the objects of the dass. This idea is a con- 
cept. Onds idea of orange, apple, horse, 
applies to all oranges, all apples or all horses, 
as far as his knowledge of each of these 
dasses of objects extends, and it is not an 
idea of any particular orange, apple or 
horse. A concqit is an abstract ides con- 
sisting of a group of qualities common to^ 
objects to which it can be apph^. In to 
respect it is different fram an linage. ^ 
image is a mental picture of an 
object, which indudes all of tot objeo 
peculiarities. One’s concept of ito, n 
accurate, will apply to f 
mental image of one's father “ 

those peculiarities pertammg to to W 
personal appearance, such f 
facial expresaon, color of haw aa 
The formation of concepte is 


teaoliera can xnai 
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foimation of concepts, hy observing the fol- 
JoTnng piineiples: 

(1) There is a vital connection between 
sensation, perception and the formation of 
concepts The child's success In forming* class 
ideas depends upon the care with which he 
has acquired individual Ideas. 

(2) The child should he trained to form 
clear and correct concepts early In life, since 
the time soon comes when ideas of Individual 
objects obtained through perception will not 
be sufficient for his needs, and he will have 
to draw upon the idea earlier acquired as a 
basis of comparison, in order that he may 
correctly classify his knowledge If his early 
concepts are correct, his classlfleatlon will be 
much more aeourate than If these concepts 
are false 

(3) Concrete illustrations are necessary to 
enable children to form correct concepts, and 
these should bo chosen with care They should 
bring before the child the idea which he 
should obtain and should be clear and pointed 

(4) One should a1wa>s bo able to change 
his concepts into Images of tho Indlvidnals 
for which tho concept stands In other words, 
one should be able to apply his general no- 
tions to individual cases If he is not ablo to 
do this, his concepts arc not clear Much of 
the difficulty which pupils experience In 
arithmetic, grammar and other branches 
arises from their Inability to image their con- 
cepts, or, in other w ords, to apply the prin- 
ciples and rules which they have learned to 
tho solution of problems presented to them 
This difficulty can usually be avoided if con- 
cepts arc formed through observation 

Related Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Abstraction Sfethods of Teaching 

Inductho Method Fcrception 

Judgment Thought 

COKCERTINA, hon sur ttfndli, a musi- 
cal instrument, an improved farm of the ac- 
cordion (wbieb see). It is composed of a 
bdlows, with two faces or ends, generally 
polygonal m ^ape, on whidi are placed the 
various stox>S; or studs By the action of 
these, when they are manipulated hy the 
performer’s fingers, air is admitted to me- 
tallic reeds, which produce the sounds 

OONCH, honhj a trop- 
ical mollusk having a 
heavy spiral shdl. In 
the East Indies the shell 
of one species is perfo- 
rated at the tip, fitted 
with a mouth-piece and 
used as a musical instru- 
ment In the iJnited 
States and Europe conch 
shells are ground for 
use in poredam manu- 
facture, Cameos are sometimes cut from 


these shells, and buttons also are made from 
them. The egg cases of the conch are known 
as ^^sea necklaces,” as fh^ resemble leathery 
disks strung on a cord. 

COlffOXiAVE, the assembly of the Roman 
Catholic cardinals for the dection of a Pope. 
A two-thirds vote is neoessaiy for mi dec- 
tion The cardinals meet in a part of the 
Vatican which has been divided into several 
small apartmmiis After the first day they 
are locked in and are allowed no communi- 
cation with the outer world till after the 
election takes place. Even the food, passed 
through a window, is thoroughly esammed 
that no letters or notes may reach the mem- 
bets of the Sacred College. See Sacred Coir- 
lege; Pope 

CONOORB, Battoe of See Lesdtgton, 
Battle op. 

CONOORB, hlASB., a town of Middlesex 
County, occupymg an important place in 
American historical and hterary annals. 
Here, at Concord Bridge, April 19, 1775, 
the first shots of the American Revolution 
were fired, and a monument on the bank of 
tbe river marks where two English soldiers 
fdl It is also famous os tbe home of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoieau and 
Louisa M. Alcott; Orchard House, the home 
of the auUioress, is an interesting land- 
mark. Another point of interest is beautiful 
Sle^y Hollow Cemetery, where Thoreau, 
Emerson and Hawthorne are buried. Con- 
cord is twenty miles northwest of Boston, on 
tbe Concord and Sudbury nvers. Popula- 
tion, 1930, 7,477. 

OONCORB, N H , the capital of the state, 
its third city in size, and the county seat of 
Mcmmac County, seventy-five miles north- 
west of Boston, on the Memmae Bavct and 
on tbe Boston & Marne Railroad The note- 
worthy buildings include the statehouse, the 
Federal buildmg, the courthouse, the state 
insane asylum and the state hbraiy. Saint 
Paul’s School for boys and Saut Mary’s 
School for girls are located here The quar- 
rymg of granite in the vicmity is the lead- 
ing mdnstry. Concord was founded in 1725 
as Pennacook, and it was incorporated as 
Rumford eight years later, but was renamed 
Concord in 1765 and incorporated as a dty 
in 1853. Mary Baker Eddy, founder of 
Christian Science, hved here Population, 
1920, 22,167, in 1930, 25,228. 

CONOOR^ANOE, an index in which all 
the important words of any work are ar- 
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ranged alpliabetically, 'vritii referencea to 
show where eadi word oceniB. This eort of 
concordance is called a verbal concordance- 
while a similar work in which subjects are 
indexed is known as a real concordance. By 
fax the greatest nmnber of concordances 
treat of the Bible. The best eoncordanees of 
the Bnghsh Bible are Cruden’s, Bohert 
Young’s and James Strong’s. Concordances 
have been made for Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Milton, Pope, Dickens and others. 

CONOOBDAT, kon hawi'dat, a term ap- 
plied to a formal agreement entered into by 
the Pope and a secnlar government pertain- 
ing to Boman Catholic affiairs within the 
country involved. Sometimes it takes the 
form of a Papal hnll, and sometimes that 
of a formal treaty. During the period of 
Papal supremacy in temporal afiairs con- 
codats were of much greater importanee than 
now. 


poured into molds and firmly pressed; when 
it hardens the molds are removed. Concrete 
for small structures is often mixed hy hand 
by the use of shovels, but when large quan- 
tities are needed Ttiiving 
steam or electricity, are employed. 

Pot about three cubic yards of concrete 
there are required one cubic yard of sand 
two cubic yards of gravel or crushed stone 
and 1,000 pounds of cement. 

COiniBBSA’XIOlT, in natural sdence, the 
passing of a vapor or a gas into the form of 
a liquid. The formation of ramdrops is an 
example of condensation, the necessary con- 
ditions being the presence of vapor in the 
^ and a fall of temperature. 'When the 
temperature reaches a certain point the 
vapor condenses into the water and rain 
falls. Other examples of condensation are 
the formation of dew (which see) and the 
“sweating” of pitchers of ice water. See 


COBCBBTE, konhreef, a compomtion 
which may he described as artificial stone, 
used in rapidly increasing quantities for a 
wide range of building purposes. Its most 
common use for years was for road building, 
for it makes a hard, smooth and durable 
highway. “When covered with a coating of 
asphalt a road is made as smooth as a floor. 
Within recent years the uses of concrete have 
been so extended that the present has been 
very correctly termed the “Concrete Age.” 
Today great business blocks are constructed 
of concrete, reinforced by steel frames; mam- 
moth factories, fine residences, beautiful 
bndges and handsome viaducts are built with 
it. An effort to populanse large freight ves- 
sels built of concrete did not succeed. The 
few boats built were not serviceable. 

Concrete is made by mixing cement, sand 
and gravel or crushed stone in the propor- 
tions of one part, two parts and four parts, 
respectively; sufficient water is used to wet 
each particle of material used. Such a mix- 
ture is known as reinforced concrete. An- 
other combination frequently employed, 
though not considered as desirable, is one 
part cement, three parts sand and six parts 
OTSvd or crushed stone, with the necess^ 
water; this combination meets all require- 
ments for most uses. 

A plastic mass such as results from the 
r..i-rinp of Ihese ingredients may be p^sed 
into any desired form and admits of architec- 
tural •which are particulaxly pleasmg. 

The concrete, for all building purposes, is 


Heat; Baiit. 

COBDEKSED HUE. See MiTiTC, Cox- 

PEHSED. 

COBDOB, a huge bird of the South Ame^ 
lean Andes, belonging to the vulture family 
and noted for its powers of flight, strength 
and keenness of sight. It attams a length 


CONDOB 

of fifty-five inches, and its wing 
from eight and one-half ^ 

The condor is for the rf 

white wing markings. There is 
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soft wMte feathers aroroid the lower part 
of the neekj the shin above b^ng bare and 
folded. Condors live npon dead ftnimals and 
decaying flesh, and hhe others of their group 
they are gre^y eaters. Often they gorge 
themselves until too heavy to fly, and if they 
are attacked they resort to the disgusting 
practice of disgorging what they have eaten. 
Their haunts are two or three miles above sea 
level, the eggs bmg deposited on bare rock. 
They generally breed in small flocks. In 
Southern California is found a closely re- 
lated species called California vulture. 

OOiniTTOTOB, EiiEctbicaIi. See Eiso- 
TBicrrv, subhead Sovt Blectndty Travels 

CONE, a sohd body whose base is a circle 
and whose sides taper uniformly to a point. 




COXB AND FRUSTUM 
a. Altitude; b. Ferlmeter of base, a. Slant 
height, T, Vertex. 1, Lower baee. u, Upper 
base 

This pohlij the highest position, is called the 
vertex; the drcnlar bottom is the base; the 
curving and diminishing exterior is the con- 
vex surface. 

The area of the convex surface is equal 
to the circumference of the base mnlhphed 
by half its slant height The volume of the 
cone is equal to the area of the base multi- 
plied by one-third its altitude {the perpen- 
dicular distance from vertex to base). To 
And area of base, see the article CmOLS. 

aOEE-BEAEIEa TBEES. See Com- 
VBRiE, or Fine Fauilt. 

OOKEY, Wme, ISLAEE, one of the most 
famous pleasure resorts in the world, situ- 
ated o£E the south shore of Long Island, nine 
miles southeast of the Battery, New York 
City. It is in Ejngs County, and was an- 
nexed to Brooklyn in 1894. Though the 
name refers to the entire island, the thou- 
sands of pleasnre seekers who throng there 
every summer go usually to the section ofd- 


cially called West Britton. To the average 
visitor, this gay and crowded distnot is 
"Coney.” In other parts of the island there 
are beaches, hotels and residences. Coney 
Island IS of histone interest as the place of 
Henry Hudson’s landmg in 1609. 

CONTEDEBACY, United DAuaHTBBS of 
THE, a patriotic society of women, banded 
together to preserve the memory of those 
who snflered for the South during the Civil 
War. The society was organized in Nash- 
ville^ Tenn , in 189A It is composed of the 
direct female relatives and hneal female de- 
scendants of those who helped the Confed- 
eracy by fighting or otherwisa Local chap- 
ters are under the direction of state divi- 
mons, and these are controlled by a gen- 
eral organization. Li 1918 the society had 
a membership of over 80,000 and 1,300 
local chapters. 

ONPEDERATE STATES 
OF AMEBIOA, a league 
of states formed in 1861 
by eleven Amencan com- 
monwealths which seced- 
ed from the Umon. The 
disumon was brought 
about by the existence of 
slavery, and was followed 
at once by four years of 
the greatest civil war the 
world has ever known. 

The first move in the 
formation of the Confed- 
erate government was 
made by South Carolmo. A convention in 
that state passed on ordmanee of secession 
on Dec. 20, 1860, and expressed the hope 
that the other states cobtemplating secession 
would join in a federation Three weeks 
later the convention of ILssissippi indorsed 
this proposal, as did also the convention of 
Florida, January 10, 186L On January 11 
the convention of Alabama recommended 
that the secedmg states send delegates to a 
congress called to meet at Montgomery, Ala , 
February 4, 1861, to form a federation. 
South Carohna, Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Ceoi^ia and Louisiana were repre- 
sented in this convention and oi^anized as a 
Provisional Congress of the Confederacy. 

On February 8 a temporary Constitution 
was adopted, to be in force for one year 
from the inaugnration of the President, or 
until a permanent Constitution should be 
adopted. Jefferson Eavis of Mississippi was 
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(^osen tsmpoiaiy Freadent and Alexander 
H, Stephens of Georgia, temporary Tioe- 
President The Congress enacted that all 
laws of fhe United Stetes in force in the 
Confederate States on Kov. I, I860, and not 
inconsistent with the Constitabon of the Con- 
federacy, he continued in force until i^ealed 
or altered by the Confederate Congress. The 
more important Congressional committees — 
on war, fnance and formgn rdations — were 
appointed at once. Dnring the year 1861 
Texas, Arkansas, "Virginia, North Carolina 
and Tennessee passed ordinances of secession 


LO CONFEDERATE STATES 

Davis had chosen his Cabinet, wHih renic 
sented every state in the Confederacy, amW 
the members being men of exceptional abat 
ty, as Bobert Toombs and Judah P. Ben- 
jaznin. 

The first important sot of fim Congress 
was to make provision for a permanent 
army. It then devoted iteelf to m-w..- 
formgn recogmtion and assistance and to 
building up a financial system for the sup- 
port of ihe government Prom the first, 
however, it also sought peace upon the basis 
of the separation of the North and Sonth, 
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and joined the Confederacy. On Mardi 11 
a permanent Constitution was adopted by the 
Congress and submitted to the vanous statp 
for ratification. This Constitution was in 
general similar to that of the Umted States, 
but different from it in some important ro- 
apeots: The term of the Preadent wm fixed 
at six years, and he was ineligible for re- 
eleotion; tJavery was sanctioned, and slave- 
holders were given the privily of taking 
their slaves into any state or temtory; Cab- 
inet officers were given seats in Congress, 
according to the system prevailing in Great 
Britain; the states expressly retmned their 
sovereignty. Meantime, the executive de- 
partments had been orgadzed, and President 


STATES OB' AMEBICA 
but all efforts in this direction were vain. 
On Nov. 6, 1881, Davis was chosen 


nent rtesiassa aaa Biepnens 

President of the Confederacy, by a un^ 
imouB vote. During the next few 
the extraordinary demands made aP® , 
government by tire war and the ar^ty « 
umng all the capable soldiers m i^t^ 
3es led to a dedino in the stren^ ol 
Lgress as a body, the “or^’^ S- 
trahzation of pow« m 
eonbve, and especially « Fr® „ 


federacy, mvolveu ^ 

ties, and he was not free from entro™. 
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pedally directed at the gradually gnnriiig 
snpremat? of the nulitary over the civil law, 
and at the estiaoidmaiy orders and decrees 
which he fonnd necessary in order to secure 
support for the goremment. The chief difS- 
cnlties of the Confederacy were due to the 
lack of funds; for the import duties, which 
under ordinary conditions would have con- 
stituted the chief source of revenue, were al- 
most entirely excluded by the blockade, and 
there was also a strong sentunent against the 
imposition of internal taxes. The govern- 
ment was finally compelled to issue vast sums 
in paper money, or government notes, and 
to exchange government bonds for provisions 
and ammunition. The confusion was in- 
creased by the issuance by states, cities, 
banks, corporations and even private mtizens, 
of notes for circulation as money. The de- 
cline in value of this money naturally led to 
fabulous increases in the price of all com- 
modities. During the war the price of Hour 
was at times $400, Confederate money, per 
barrel, shoes sold at $150 a pair; the use of 
tea and coffee was practically abandoned; 
ice was nsed only by the most wealthy <nti- 
zens, and such common necessities as coal, 
wood, medicines and salt were classed as 
luxuries 

The permanent Senate and House held two 
sessions, the final adjournment being taken 
Harcb 18, 1865, about a month before the 
close of the conflict. The armies of the Con- 
federacy surrendered to the Federal armies, 
and the struggling government ceased to 
exist. 


The story of the war, told In the article 
Civil "War In America, Blveo further details 
regarding the Confederate States SeOf alsOi 
Slavery. 


OONPED'BEATB VETEEAHS, Dnited, 
a patriotic socieiy composed of veterans of 
the Confederate army, organized at New 
Orleans, La, in 1889, for the purpose of 
strengthemng the friendships formed during 
the war, preserving the memory of dead 
comrades and aidmg veterans and their 
widows and orphans The organization is 
supported by more than 1,800 local eampsj 
divided into three departments, and it m- 
cludes about 50,000 members It holds an- 
nual remuons 

COHFEDEEATE VETEEAHS, United 
Sons op, a patriotic society composed of the 
male descendants of Confederate veterans, 
organized at Eicbmond, Va , in 1896, for the 
purpose of gathering and preserving historic 


lehcs and data, from which to write a history 
of the Civil War from the Southern stand- 
pomt The organization is divided mto three 
departments and many local camps In 1902 
it purchased Beauvoir, the home of Jefferson 
Davis, on the Ghslf shore m Mississippi, to be 
used thereafter as a home for Confederate 
veterans. 

COHFEDEBA'TIOH, Asxiciies op, the 
written instrument of government adopted 
by the thirteen states m America m 1781. 
The ArticleB were the work of a committee ap- 
pomted upon the same day as was the com- 
mittee to draw up the Declaration of In- 
dependence The Articles were reported to 
Congress July 12, 1776, but a prolonged 
debate ensued and they were not adopted 
until November, 1777. They were then sent 
to the state legislatures, whose unanimous 
consent was necessary to their final adoption. 
By May, 1779, all the states except Mary- 
land had ratified the Artides, but Mary- 
land demanded that states should first cede 
their temtonal claims m the Northwest Ter- 
ritory to the Federal government. This be- 
ing done, Maryland signed the artidsa, 
March 1, 178L 

The articles provided for a “firm league 
of friendship,” under the btlo Umted Stales 
of America, and declared that each state 
should retain its sovereignty and all the 
rights and powers which were not expresdy 
delegated to the Umted States The govern- 
ment was to be in the hands of Congress, 
composed of not less than two nor more than 
seven delegates from a state, each state hav- 
ing, however, but one vote Though Con- 
gress could decide disputes between the 
states, it bad no power to regulate commeroa 
or to raise revenue; it could declare war, but 
could not raise troops; it could make appro- 
pnabons, but could not collect taxes; it could 
pass laws, but could not compel thdr ob- 
servance; it could borrow money, but could 
not guarantee its r^ayment Under this 
weak and decentralized government, eondi- 
bons in the colonies became grave, and the 
convicbon became widespread that a new 
government must be formed, possessing more 
powers than did the one created by the 
Articles The result was the Consbtntionai 
Convenbon and the Federal Consbtubon 
adopted m 1787. See CoNSTranmoN OE the 
United States 

COHFEDEEATION OF TEE EHINE, a 
league of German T>rmoes formed in 1806 
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COITQBESSIONALi kongreah'mail, M- 
BAAAT. See IjiBBAinr oi' Gongkess. 

CONQBESSIOHAli KBCOKD, the daBy 
printed report of Hie proceedings of tiie 
Congress of the United States. jE'rom 1789 
to 1824 this was known as the jlimofe of 
Congress; tioia. 1825 to 1837, as the Register 
of DeTmtes; from 1837 to 1874 as tie Con- 
gressional Glohe. It does not contain an 
accurate record of the aetnai proceedings of 
Congress, sinee members are often allowed 
the right to insert speeches which they have 
never driivered, or to revise rema r ks which 
they have made before the House. 

Any person may subscnba for the Record, 
at $1 50 per month, $4 for the short aesaion 
of Congress or $8 for ihe long session. It is 
furnished free to public libraries. 

OONGaBSSMAM' - AT - LAAGE. The 
Congress of the United States determines the 
number of members the House of Eepre- 
sentativBS shall contain for each ten-year 
period following the taking of the census. 
Each state is divided into as many districts 
for deetion purposes as the number of 
resentativea allotted to it, and each district 
diooses one member. If any state is ro- 
■fitled to an additional Eepresentative under 
a new apportionment it need not defer Hs 
deetion until a new district is created, tat 
may deot him from the state at large. ^ 
the voters of the state participate in the 

^loONGABSS 07 MOTHEAS, NatiohaIi. 
In Eebruary, 1B97, a group of parmta 
educators, detgymen and stamen met m 
Washington, D. 0., to formulate 
improving the condition and prospeota of ^ 
ohndren of the country Thel^gflg^ 
of the gathering were Mrs. T^dow W. 

Bimey and Mrs, Phoebe A. HeaiA A oo^ 

ditufen was adopted, to wtoch ^e ^ o* 

conception of ®® ,'“ t.^jgotnal and spiritual 
aevelop a® 'te hrina teto closer «la- 

nature of tte -ehool, that parents 

tiODS tll6 homo 1nt«llie6&t]y to 

and teachers ti sutronnd the 

‘"^orr^th:^^^detoVw^te that wle^ 
childhood of imoreseionahle years of 

”ni 

?Srn”fteeS?ni:rofParent.Tescher^ 


Boelatlons In every public sohoot and else- 
where, through the establishment of hlnder- 
sartens, and through distribution of litera- 
ture which will be of practical use to parents 
in the problems of home life, to secure more 
adeauate laws for the care of blameless and 
dependent children, and tc carry the mother 
love and mother thought into all that con- 
cerns childhood. The Congress believes that, 
with the aid of Divine Power, these objects 
will be accomplished 


As a result of this movement Parent- 
Teacher Associations have been established 
throughout tiie Umted States^ the dhild-wel- 
faie movement has been piomoted idoug 
various hues, legislatnm favorable to children 
has been encouraged, and a Home Education 
Division of the Bureau of Education estab- 
lidied. Parent-teacher associations became 
popular and influential, and the two orgam- 
zations voted to merge m 1924 See Pabenm 
A nn Tkaohubs, NAmasAL Comkess or, in 

these volnmee. 

COHGBEBS 07 TEE UETCED STATES, 
the legislative department of the national 
government It is composed of two houses, a 
Senate and a House of Bepresentatives. (Poi 
deseription of each house, sec EBPSEsaam.- 
TivBs, House orj Sesam). 

The various Congreases of the United States 
are designated hy nnmher, and the 1^^® ^ 
each Congress is two years. Pnor to 1933, 
Congress began its hfe on Mardi 4 of odd- 
numbered years; the Congress “ 

March 4, 1929, and aitended to March 4, ism, 
was the Seventy-second Congress Memto 
of the House of Bepresentatives are ™ 

November of even-numbered years. By 
provisions of the Twentieth ^eutomt to 
the Constitation, proposed in 1932, 
ed to January, 1933, the terms of “ 

Congress, both Bepresentatives and Seimtoto 
shaU hereafter hegm at noon on ' 

SLad of March 4, as here^ore The Me 
of a Congress is the length of toe 
Eepresentatives. The Senate is a o 
body; one-toird of its membm are 
to November of even-numbered years, for 

“^The^Ti^eto Amendmmt 

“the Congress shall assemble a _ -g, 

mam in session a fril 
of toe opening of toe ^‘J^orinary 
the foUowtog pearlier 

tones adjournment °°®™® ® .^hers of the 
date. Whenftet^of^ “®^^gIeei, 
House of EqireaentBtives expire, newiy 
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ed members come fonriird to form the nest 
Congress 

Congress is one of three coordinate depart- 
ments of the national government) the others 
bong the execative and judical departments, 
and its powers are clearly set forth in the 
Constitution of the United States, Article 
Section 8 (see Coirsnnmoii' or ihb Ukiteo 
S iAiEs). The salary of each member of Con- 
gress, excepting the preading officer of each 
house, IS $10,000 per year. The Vice-Prea- 
dent, who presides over the Senate, receives 


progress of a hill from the desk of the Bep- 
resentahve who prepared it^ through 
House of Representatives into the standing 
committee and ha^ to the House, where it is 
passed; thence to the Senate^ eventually to 
the VJhiB House for the Fresidentis agna- 
tnre, and thus becomes a law of the land. 

Committees of Congress. A great many 
thonsand hills are introduced into Congress 
at each session and it would he manifestly 
impossible for the Houses hi open session 
to gpve eonsideralion to even a very small 



$15,000, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives receives $12,000. 

How a Bill Becomes a Law. A formal 
statement of a proposed law is called a 131, 
and under this name is introduced either 
into the Senate or House of Representatives 
for passage To become a law a hill must 
pass both Houses of Congress and be signed 
by the President, or be returned by tiie 
President without his signature to the House 
in which it orighiated, and passed again 
by both Houses by two-thirds’ majority. If 
passed, it then is caRed an aet. The fol- 
lowing iRustration graphically ontlinea the 


portion of them. Committees are there- 
fore named in each House whose duty it is 
to give particular consideration to surii pro- 
posed legislation as shaR be referred to 
them. For instance, a biR proposing that a 
territory be admitted as a state would be 
sent in each House to the committee on Ter- 
ritories. After a committee has given a biU 
due consideration, it reports to the House 
in regnlor session the le^t of its dehbera- 
tions and either suggests that the House pass 
the biR, or that it be not passed. The recom- 
mendation of a committee is usnaRy ac- 
cepted, although this is not the invariable 
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rule. After a bill has passed one House 
and goes into the other, the second House 
may amend it in lay paibenlar, diould it 
so desire, in which event in its amended form 
the bill must return to the House where it 
originated and be voted on again in iia new 
form. If the two Houses cannot agree as 
to the final form a bill is to take, a confer- 
ence committee of both Houses is usually 
appointed, and its decision is nearly always 
accepted. 

Powers of Congress. The Constitution 
defimtely prescribes what powers Congress 
may erereise. It names other powers by 
implication, and still others that are pro- 
hibited or in the exercise of which Congress 
is restricted. The following outline explains 
the three divisions: 


I Express Powers. 

1. To lay and collect taxes 
2s To borrow znonosr on the credit of 
TTnlted States 
8. To resrolate commeTce 
4. To establish a uniform rule of 
naturalisation. 

6. To establish uniform laws of bank- 
ruptcy. 

6. To coin money and regulate Its 

value. 

7. To fix the standard of weights and 

measures. 

8. To provide for punishment ot coun- 

terfeiting 

9. To establish postofSces and post 

roads 

10. To grant patents and copyrights. 

IL To eatabllsli Interior Unitea States 
courts. 

12, To have charge of matters related to 


18. To oxorelsc control over united 
States territory. 

n. Implied and Incidental Powera 

1. To purchase foreign territory. 

2. To establish military and naval 

academies. 

8. To make Internal improvements 
4. To create corporations 
B. To make all laws necessary to carry 
Into effect all powers, 
m Powers Prohibited or Bestrloted 

T To suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus# ^ . 

2. To pass a WU of attainder. 

8. To pass an ox post faoto IC’VT' 

4. To lay aireot taxes unless In pro- 
portion to the census 
R To lay taxes on state exports 
i il gWe preference to the ports of 
one stale over those of “Oth" 

T. TO compel vessels to enter any port 
other than the 

*• ut"l appropriauons he- 

ing made. 


9. To grant titles of nobility. 

10. To abridge freedom of speech or ot 
the presB 

IL To eetahlish religion or prohibit its 
exercise 

12. To deny the light of ^ 

petition the government. 

18. Tb confiBoate private property. 


COirCBEVE, WniiAM (1670^1729), an 
English dramatist. Bis plays belong to the 
artiflinal achool of comedy, which aimed 
rstiier at tiie production of a snstained flow 
of wit than at the predse delineation of 
ehaiacier. The immorality by which they 
are marred is perhaps the fault of the age 
rather fhan of Congreve. The most im- 
portant of his plays as viewed to-day are The 
Old Bachelor, Love for Love and The Ufonro- 
ing Bride. 

OONIFEEAE, homferee, or FINE FAIf- 
HiT, a large group of trees and shrubs which 
are found in the north end south temperate 
regions, and sparsely witinn the tropics By 
the peculiar structure of their flowers tiiey 
are separated widdy from most of tiie flow- 
ering plsnfs, end witii three other small famil- 
ies they are known as gymnospenns. The 
trees have a somewhat uniform habit of 
growth. Usually the brandies grow out 
horizontally and diminish in length toward 
the top, giving a condike appearance to tiia 
whole tree. The leaves are dendei end 
or in the form of flat scales; and 
as on many speoieB they persist throng to 
winter, they have earned for to trera to 
names of evergreens The name coni/srue, 
or cone-bearing, is pven these trees b^use 
of their peculiar feuit, which is cone-s^M 
and composed of heavy scales, under wbidi 
are home the seeds. _ , 

In some species these are long m 


I Tine *a*n«*.j — o — , 

ds are ready for distribution, when the 
les open and the seeds are blown about 

the wind. The stamens are borne m 
i usually inconspicuous conra, wto* ^ 
soon ^e pollen has been 
1 wind. Th^ are so removed ^ to 
^ilo cones that to latter can be 

ly by to wind, and in ™ 

pollen is composed of 
nX^us which fly about as a y^^ 

St. tte coi^erae, 

les. Some, as to jumper, form 

me species are very loadi- 

dosdy restricted to certom locali 
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Helated Axtlclcx. Consult the followlns' 
titles for additional Information. 

Cypress Pine 

Fir Sequoia 

Hemlock Spruce 

Larch xetr 


COITJUNCTION', Turn junh'shun, in astron- 
omy, the position of tiro of the heavenly 
bodies, as tiro planets, or the sun and a 
planet, irhen they are in the same direction 
from the earth. Sometimes one appears to 
cover the other, or the two appear to occupy 
the same spot m the heavens; and when this 
happens with the sun and the moon we call 
the phenomenon an eclipse When a star 
and the moon are in conjunction it is called 
an occitUalton When it is simply said that a 
planet is in conjunelioii, conjunction with the 
sun is to be understood. The planets nearer 
to the sun than the earth arc said to he in 
superior conjunction or inferior conjunction, 
according os the sun is between them and us, 
or they are between the sun and us 
OONJDKCTION, in grammar, the part of 
speeeh which connects words, phioses, clauses 
and sentences They ore of tno kmds: 
coordinate conjunctions, which connect ele- 
ments of the same rant, as “The army rushed 
forward oiid fell upon the enemy,” and sub- 
ordinate conjunctions, wluch introduce de- 
pendent clauses, as “They could not advance 
because the bridges were destroyed” Con- 
junctions which arc used in pairs, as both — 
and, not onltf — but also, are called correlative 
conjnnctions. See Lafguage afd Graaiiuh 
OOBfJUlTCTIVITIS, Ion junk ti m'tis, or 
OPTTP TTAT.WTA , ofthal'mia, an indam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the eye 
socket and the outer surface of the eyeball 
There are a number of distinct varieties of 
the disease, occasioned by differing causes. 
These varieties vary from the slight inflam- 
mation caused by an acute attack of catarrh 
to a purulent form that is highly contagions 
and frequently destroys vision Granular 
conjunctivitis, or, as it is usually known, 
granular lids, is a contagious trouble, which 
is readily communicated by towris or wash 
basins that are not carefully cleaned. This 
is a common disease in crowded prisons or 
even in schools that are carelessly supervised. 

It need not he acquired by a person who is 
hahitnolly cleanly and careful in the use of 
public towels or bathing places, and the 
disease is piempUy curable if intelligent 
measures are taken. Any eye trouble should 
have the attention of a rriiable oculist 
Infection of the eyes of new-born infants 


frequently assumes a form called Ophthalmia 
neonatorum. Its chief symptoms are dis- 
charge of pus and badly-swoUen lids. Solu- 
tion of silver nitiate, applied by a competent 
nurse or doctor, should be administe^ at 
once. Neglect causes total blmdness. 

CONEIiimi, Boscoe (1829-1888), one 
of Amenca’s greatest statesmen of the last 
half of the mneteenth century, was bom m 
Albany, N. Y.' In 1850 he was admitted to 
the bar and in the same year became dis- 
trict attorney for Oneida County. In 1858 
ho was elected mayor of Utica and withm 
a few months was rewarded for long polit- 
ical activity by nommation and election to 
Congress He served several terms, and in 
January, 1867, took his seat m the United 
States Senate, bemg reelected m 1873 and 
m 1879. He vigoiously supported Grant 
m hiB campaign for the Presidential nonuna- 
tion m 1880, and he was extremely hostile 
to President Gaifield's admmistration, daun- 
mg, with his colleague, Thomas C Platt, 
the right to contiol Fedeml appointments m 
his state They finally resigned their seats 
in the Senate and appealed to the legislature 
of New York for a reelection as a vmdica- 
tion of their course, but they were unsuc- 
cessful. Conklmg later declined the nomina- 
tion of Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court 

OONNAUGHT, kon'nawt, Abuhob Wil- 
T.iAw Patrick Albert, Duke of, (1850- 
}, son of Queen Yictona, and a Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, was born at Buck- 
ingham Palace on May 1, 1850. He entered 
the Boyal Hihtary Academy, Woolwich, at 
the age of sixteen and at eighteen was as- 
signed to the Royal Engineers He then 
served for a few months with the Boyal 
Artillery, and m August, 1869, was trans- 
ferred to the Bifie Brigade. He was pro- 
moted captiun m 1871 and successively won 
promotion to major, heutenant-colonel, 
colonel, major-general and to the rank of 
general in 1893 In Egypt, in 1882, he 
commanded the Guards Brigade at the battle 
of Tel-el-Eebir He was mentioned several 
times in despatches, was made Companion 
of the Bath, and was thanked by Parliament. 
From 1886 to 1890 the duke was m active 
commend of the Bombay army in India; 
from 1890 to 1898 he was district com- 
mander at home, first of the southern dis- 
trict, later of the Aldershot district He 
succeeded Lord Bobeits in 1900 as com- 
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mandeivin-eHef of fhe foioes m Irdasdi 
Four years later, when the war ofSce was 
xeorgamsed, the dnke was appointed to the 
newly created office of inspector-general of 
the forces, which he held until 1909, when 
he became commander in chief in the Medi- 
terranean. Be remained stationed at Malta 
for two years and then returned to England. 
On October 13, 1911, he became Qoverao 
General of Canada, retiring ih 1918. 

OOEEBATEf, Jeanne awf, Omo, in Ash- 
tabula County, sixty-two miles northeast of 
Cleveland, near the Pennsylvania state line, 
on Conneaut Creek, which forma a good 
Lake Erie harbor, and on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, the Eickel Plate and 
Bessemer Ss Lake Ene railroads. The first 
white settlers of Northern Oliio landed here 
in 1796, and the town was incorporated as 
a village in 1832. Vast quantities of iron 
ore are received here firom the Minnesota- 
Michigan Adds. The place contains railroad 
shops, and canning and other factories. 
Population, 1920, 9,343 j in 1930, 9,691, a 
gam of nearly 4 per cent. 



ONNBCTICUT, JeonnefiJcwt, one 
of the original thirteen states of the Amer- 
Sin one of the smallest m 

Sger oS^ ^ Bhode Istod and Dda. 
Sr It is popularly called the NurMEa 
SiiL, hecause of a legend that onw 
an unsompulous Conneclieut manufaet^ 
made and sold wooden 
name for it is The Laud op Smnv 

a compliment to its conservative P^pto 

1 fiTYifis Tb© name of the state » 
^^^aian term meaning long war, 
^ w to the Conneeticut Eiver, w^ 

?S^u1hafe;.mnorfiitosouft. The 


wuaa arPA of Connecticut is 4,965 square 
^ of wWeh 146 squeie miles are water. 


The population in 1920 was 1,380,686, which 
had mcreased to 1,606,903 ty the Eederal 
census- of 1930. There were, m 1930, 333 
people to the square mile, while the enfare 
United States averaged hut 41 m eadi square 
nule. Six per cent of the population over 
ten years of age is dassed as illiterate, bdng 
unable to write; this is largely due to the 
presence of large numbers of fordgners. 

The People. Connecticut is a manufac- 
turing state, henee the people live laigdy 
in dties. One-third of the statds inhabit- 
ants are in four cities — New Haven, Bndge- 
port, Waterhury and Hartford. Many for- 
eigners are in these eities. About one-third 
of the people are of native parentage; an 
squal number are native horn of fordgn 
parentage, and the remainder, exeeptmg 
15,000 negroes, are foreign-hom. 

Surface. Connecticut occupies the south- 
ern dope of the hill repon of New Eng- 
land, and its surface indndes three great 
river valleys, which cross the state from 
north to south and are separated from one 
another by ranges of low hills. In the east- 
ern part of the state is the valley of ^ 
Thames, which with its two tributaries 
drama this part of the state into Long 
Idand Sound. The Conneebout vdlqy oc- 
cupies the central part of the state, two 
western part of the state is traversed by the 
Berkshire Hills, which are a contmuato 
of the range crossing Masssohusotts. The 
Housatonio river valley, with the Nauga- 
tuck and other tnbntary streams, drams 
this western seetaon. There are a num- 
ber of low mountains in tins r^on, tea 
being Bear Mountain, wbich ab 
tarns an altitude of 3,364 feet Other peito 
"ot meuthm ^ <W 

Mountain, Bradford Mountain, Dd- 
tofkSS^d Mount Ball. ^ 

em portion of the state 
quite low and levd, hut m^ 
is everywhere characteri^ 7 ^ 

ajl of which are more or less stony. ^ 

the streams are narrow, levd floe pl » 
usually called meadows. _ , 

OUmste. The diimte is 
den changes, snows 

and among ihe Ms a^m— ^ 

are usually deep. 3^ The 

The rainfall is ffie 

climate is oonddered heal^b 

pleasantest season is occurs in a 

^^WtoeralBasonrces. Hemabte ooouis 
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onmber of places, and some of the iron 
mines luiTe been 'trorked since 1732. tCheie 
are also small deposits of lead, nickel, cobalt 
and other metals, bnt not in snffieient quan- 
tities to pay for workmg. The brown sand- 
stone, known as brownstone, and valued so 
highly for the constmction of residences, 
is qnamed near kUddletown. There are 
also quarries of granite, marble, flagstone, 
feldspar and stone suitable for the manu- 
facture of lime and cement. The annual 
output of mineral products is about 
$3,300,000. 

Agricultnie. .Agricnltnre is not a lead- 
ing industry, but the soil in general is fer- 
tile, and most of it is tilled. The chief crops 
are com, oats, potatoes, hay and tobacco. 
The nearness to New York and other large 
cities affords the Connecticut farmer a good 
market for garden produce, and truck farm- 
ing is quite extensive along the streams 
Dairying is also an important industry. 
The tobacco crop is the most remunerative 
of all agricultural products, being worth to 
the growers about $11,000,000 each year. 
Com is next, worth about $2,000,000. 

manufactures. Connecticut is one of 
the leading manufaeturmg states of the 
Union. According to government statistics 
it produces more than h^ of the brass prod- 
ucts, more than sixty per cent of the clocks, 
nearly half of the hardware, over three- 
fourths of the plated and britannia ware 
and nearly sixty-five per cent of tbe needles 
and pins made in the Umted States. Be- 
sides these industries, others which have at- 
tained large proportions are the manufac- 
ture of rubber goods, textiles, including 
cottons, woolens and silk fabrics, and ma- 
chinery. New London has long had an ex- 
tensive shipbuilding plant, where some of 
the largest steamers afloat have been con- 
stmeted. The development of Connecticut’s 
manufacturing industries is due to her f por- 
able location in reference to large cities, 
and to the abundance of water power. 

Airplane engines and other parts for air- 
planes are made in Cormeeticut factories, 
particularly m Hartford and Bridgeport 
Ball bearings and other metal parts for 
automobiles are produced in large quantity. 

Transportation. The Conneoticat Biver 
is navigable for steamers to Hartford, and 
beyond for small boats, and the Thames is 
navigable as far as Norwich. Qlhe state con- 
tams 995 miles of railway, nearly all of 
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Items of InteieBt on Oonnecttcnt 
The Connecticut valley Ima tiie most Gj 
fertile land in flew England. 'I 

Camet and qnarte are quarried in 
large quantities in the western part of 
the state for sandpaper and polishing 
purposes. 

Connecticut produces three-fourths 
of the tobacco crop of New England, 
and in value ranks fifth among the 
states of the Union. 

Other important agricultural prod- 
ucts are hay, potatoes, orchard fruits, 
and eggs. 

Gonnectient formerly led all other 
states in the production of fur hate, 
generally known as “derby” and “soft" 
hats, but it is now second to Pennsyl- 
vania. This industry is centered in 
Danbury, Norwalk and Bethd. 

The leading industry of Connecticut 
is the production of rolled brass and 
copper, in which it ranks first among 
the states of the Union. 

It is also first in the production of 
hardware, plated and bntannia ware, 
brass castings and brass finishings, 
docks, watches and corsets. 

It is second in the manufacture of 
sewing machines and attachments, cut- 
lery and edge tools, and rubber goods 
Connectiout leads the United States 
in the spedal manufacture of small 
wares such as lamps and reflectors, 
needles and pins, buttons, and bells, 
screws and hardware. 

Questions 

■What is the area of Connecticut? 
■Which states are smaller? _ 

What are tiie principal rivera? 

What are the chief agricultural 
products? , , 

How does Connecticut rank in tte „ 

production of “derby" and “soW'hata? ^ 

Clo(*8? Cutlery? Boots and shoes? f| 

Sewing madiines? . „ ^ 3 

■What can you tdl about HarHoro, 
Bridgeport, Waterbury, Airo^? 

What is the hnportanoe of New Ha- 
I ven? ’What are some of iis manufao- 

I ^’^^iTwMYdeUniversi^ founded? 


which is owned or leased by the New York 
New Haven & Hartford system. This road 
owns or controls 850 miles of track. Electric 
railways are fonnd in all the important 
towns, and the state maintains over 9,000 
miles of highway. The nnmerons inlets on 
the coast provi^ good harbors, and New 
London, New Haven, and Bridgeport are 
important ports The state oamss on an 
extensive commerce, owing to its great 
variety of mannfaetures. 

Education and Institutions. Connecticut 
maintains a good system of pnbhc schools, 
anpported in part by meome from the state 
school fund and in part by local taxation. 
There are normal schools at Danhury, New 
Haven and Willimantic, and a teachers col- 
lege at New Britain. Connecticut State Col- 
lege is located at Btorra, and among higher 
institutiona of learning the moat noted are 
Yale University at New Haven, Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Trmity Collie 
at Hartford, and Conneehont College for 
Women at New London. 

' The state wnintAina a hospital for the in- 
sane at Middletown and a school for the 
feeble-minded at Lakeville also two inatitn- 
tiong for the deaf and one for the blmd, 
There are also numetouB hoqiitalB and 
sanitariums, and each county has a temporary 
home for the indigent. The state’s prison is 
at Wethersfield, and there are reformatones 
at Menden, Cheshuo, Hartford and New 
Haven. All of these inatitutions are under 
the Bupervision of a state hoard of ohTOties. 

OitieB. The largest eily of Connecticut is 
Hartford, which had a pop^tion or 
164,072 in 1930, according to the Feuerai 
census. The next five cities, in order of si^ 
were New Haven (162,665), 

(146,716), Waterbury (99,902), NewBntam 
(68128), and Stamford (46,346). 

Government. Connecticut has been organ- 
ized since 1637. In 1639 a 
adopted which, it is daim^, was ihe fir^ 
the world formed by a so^ compaj^ ^ 
constitution was eonflmed 

1662. It was replaced by a state eonsh 

general assembly oonsats of * 
of thirty-five m^bers and 


aentatives of aas memoero. 
are a governor, Bnatenantg^^. — 
tery of abde, treasurer, 

ney-gan^, ofSceistwo 

eioner of insurance. Thetmm 
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yeais. The snpreme cofnrt consists of a chief 
jnshce and four associate justices. 

History, The temtoiy of Connecticat was 
granted to the Plymouth Company m 1606 
and Teas explored by the Butch m 1614. In 
1623 they established a trading post at Hart- 
ford Meantime, the English had become 
interested in the region, and m 1631 the land 
from Naxragansett Bay to the Paci6o was 
granted to Lord Say and Sele, who soon 
afterward founded Saybrook. Early in 1636 
Thomas Hooker led his congregation west- 
ward from the coast and settled at Windsor, 
near Hartford. Others followed and estab- 
h^ed English towns in the neighborhood. 
English Puritans founded a settiement at 
New Haven in 1638, which was to be governed 
largely by the Scriptures. 

Bo& the Conneehent and New Haven 
settlements expanded, and the former became 
known as one of the most prosperous and 
liberal of the New England colonies Con- 
neehent absorbed New Haven in 1662 In 
the struggle against the Crown to obtain the 
charters, Connecticut took a prominent part, 
and when Governor Andros appeared in 1687 
to demand the charter, it was hidden away 
until 1693 In the French and Indian Wars 
Connecticut took an active part, and, also, 
in the pre-Bevoluiionary discussion The 
state furnished riie Contmental army about 
30,000 men, was one of the first to form an 
independent government (1776) ; the war 
governor, Jonathan Trumbull, was one of 
the closest friends and advisers of Wash- 
ington. 

Connecticut suffered through raids against 
its defenseless towns, the last one being 
directed by the traitor Benedict Arnold, in 
September, 178L Its representahves, Sher- 
man, Johnson and Ellsworth, were prominent 
in rile Constitutional Convention and pro- 
posed the present system of representation 
by states in the Senate and according to 
population in the House of Bepresentatives 
Connecticut opposed the War of 1812 and 
was prominent in the Hariford Convention 
m 181^ 

The sentiment of the state was against 
slavery and in favor of union, when the crisis 
* in the slavery struggle came The war 
governor, Buckmgbam, was a prominent 
figure in the period. Hartford and New 
Haven were long the joint capitals of Con- 
necticut, but the former became the sole 
capital in 1873. 


Related Artlelea. Consult the following 
titles for additional information. 


Ansonia 
Berkshire Hills 
Bridgeport 
Bristol 
Charter Oak 
Connecticut River 
Hartford 

Hartford Convention 
Meriden 


New Britain 
New Haven 
New London 
Norwich 
Stamford 
Tomngton 
Waterbury 
West Haven 
Willimantlc 


OONNEOTIOUT BIVEB, the largest river 
m New England. It rises on the north border 
of New Hampshire, forms Qie boundary be- 
tween Vermont and New Hampshire, passes 
through the west part of Massachusetts and 
the central part of Connecticut and falls into 
Long Island Bound. It is about 375 miles 
long and drains an area of over 1,100 square 
miles It IS navigable for large steamers for 
about fifty miles from its mouth. Its chief 
branches are the Pessumpsie, White, Deer- 
field, Farmmgton and Chicopee nvers 
OONNEOTTITB TISSUE, one of the ele- 
mentary structures of the body. It forms the 
bones, cartilages, ligaments and a framework 
for nervous, glandnlar and muscular tissue. 
Connective tissue includes the areolar, 
adipose, retif orm, white fibrous, yellow elastic, 
cartilaginous and osseous The areolar tissue 
is widely distributed, as it is found m the 
true skin, in the outer sheaths of blood ves- 
sels and m the mucous membranes It makes 
the sheaths for glands, nerves and muscles 
and connects the finest parts of the different 
organs. It is composed of bundles of fine 
fibers, interlacmg m every direction 
Adipose, or fatty, tissue, occnrrmg in nearly 
all parts of the body, but most abundant 
undw the skm and around the kidneys, is 
not found in the substance of the lungs and 
some other organs It exists m small lobules, 
or masses, surrounded by areolar tissue No 
nerve fibers tenmnate m the fatty tissue, but 
it contains blood vessels 
White fibrous tissue is arranged in wavy 
parallel bundles which give to the surface of 
tendons the appearance of watered silk It 
constitutes the tendons of the muscles, the 
ligaments around joints, is found in the 
penostenm, pencar^um, the largest tissues 
around the muscles and the sclerotic coat of 
the eye Yelloio elastte tissue, as its name 
implies, is very elastic and can often be ex- 
tended sixty per cent of the length before 
breaking It is found in the skin, the trachea, 
the true vocal cords and in vrins. CartSag- 
tnous tissue differs from other connective 
tissue in density and is composed of cells 
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imbedded in a substance e^ed the matm 
(see CaBHUoa). It contains no nerres. It 
furnishes attachment for muscles and 
ligaments, binds bones together and keeps 
the larynz and trachea m their tabular shape. 
Osseous tissue makes the solid part of the 
bone (see Bo mt). 

COiraiSLLSVIIiLE, Icon’ els oti, Pa,, a 
city in Payette County, flfty-six miles south- 
east of Pittsburgh, on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania and the 'Western Maryland 
& Lake Erie railroads and on the Yoi^hio- 
gheny Biver. It is in the center of a region 
noted for its coke, coal and natural gas. The 
industries center around these, and there are 
also glass works. A Federal buildmg was 
erected m 1912 ; there is a Carnegie Library, 
and the city has two hospitals. Population, 
1920, 13,804; in 1930, 13,290, a loss of 4 
per cent. 

OOITNOB, RiifH. See Gobdon, Chasles 
WlLIiAlI. 

COMllAD, Joseph (1857-1924), an Eng- 
lish novehst, bom m Poland, where he passed 
has youth. At the age of seventeen, on the 
of his father, he went to Marseilles, and 
served on French ships m the Mediterranean 
for two years. In 1878, he went to England, 
end for the next four years rose from able 
seaman to master on British ships He ac- 
quired such facility in the use of the English 
language that he adopted it as the medium of 
liiB literary work. His novels display a strcmg 
and idiomatic style and vivid powers of d^ 
scnption. They present vivid pictures of 
ffo.fBTiT'C life m the East and elsewhera 
His first novel, AJmo/yes's Folly, appeared 
in 1895. Among his later works were the fm- 
lowing- An Outcast of the Islands (1896); 
The GhMren of the Sea (1897) , Lord Jm 
(1900) : Typhoon (1902) , The Mvrror of the 
Sea (1906) ; Pomt of Honor (1908) 5 Oftowa 
(1913) Notes on Life and Letters (1921) ; 
The Rover (1923) ; and Under Western Eyes 
(1923). A Life of Gowrad by Ford Madox 
Ford appeared m 1924. 

OONSOIOUSMESS, konshusnes. Bee 

PSTOHOnOST. , , B 

OOHSOEIPTIOH, kon shrtp shun, or 
DEAPTING, terms signifying the enrolment 
of men for military service by eompulsion. 
In Europe the principle of eompellmg aU 
eitisens to undergo militaiy tiaini^ of 
indueting them mto the army for active s^- 
iee in time of war is qmte gently 
but pilous to the World War England 


resorted to the volunteer system to keqi up 
its relatively-small armies. The varuras 
modifloations of the conscription system as it 
is applied m Europe will be found m the 
article Abut. In most countnes the naval 
service is maintained by means of volunteers, 
but this is a matter of sentiment There is 
no reason why the eonseripbon principle 
should not be apphed to the navy as well as 
the army. 

Traditionally, the Amencan people have 
always opposed universal mihtary service, 
which is conscription m a broad sense, but 
drafting was resorted to as necessary in the 
Bevolntionary, the Chvil, and the World 
wars. During the Civil War serious draft 
riots occurred m Hew York m opposition to 
conscription, but this opposition was soon 
emshed. The nation had no cause thereafter 
to resort to conscription until its entrance 
into the World War, in April 1917. It was 
realized then that the eviRtiug mihtary ma- 
dunery was wholly madcquate to the 
situation, and m May Congress passed ihe 
Selective Conscription Bill, which provided 
for the registration of all men between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty, mclusiva 

Under the operation of this law, which the 
country accepted with remarkable unanimity, 
2,400,000 men had been mducted mto service 
and received trainmg up to August, 1918 
In that month a second law was passed 
providmg for the registration of men between 
eighteen and twenty-one and thirly-one and 
forty-five mdusive. 

Canada adopted conscription m 1917. The 
act provided for conscription up to the num- 
ber of 100,000 men. The act was not popular 
in the province of Quebec and enlistment 
was slow, until March, 1918. At that tinm 
certain exemptions were cancelled, althou^ 
opposed by the famungmterests The name 

"consenpt” was changed to “draftee^ and 
■Hie quota was soon filled. See WaamWiii 

Some Facts Oonscription Devdoped. 
Every young man drafted into the amy 
of the Umted States m 1917 and 1918 was 
subjected to a ngid physical exammafaon. 
aiiYinst. one-third of them were rejected as 
unfit for military service, on various pn^ 
ieal grounds-flat feet, defective eye^^ 
impaired hearing, unsound i 
heart trouble Many thousan^ bSh 

ed men-ihese bemg mosfly of W ^ 
or parentage — conld not 
weU^ enough to understand routine 
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Thus conscnpbon tangbt the lesson thal; 
intelligent citizenship and good health is 
a greater guarantee of peace and eqnalii? 
than guns and trained soldiers 

31ie peace conference, in Paris, rrhich 
settled the issues of the World War, deter- 
mined that conscription should he abandoned 
in ail countries, hut the agreement iras ig- 
nored later in countries under dictators 

COKSERVATION. Until mthin recent 
years the attention of Amcncans had never 
been directed to the gieat uaste that has 
taken place in connection irith the country’s 
nnfnral resources. Half of the contents of 
coal mines has been uastcd in mining; forests 
have been carelessly cut over and hare been 
burned; rvatcr poner has not been utilized 
or has been given to private cnicrpnscs and 
thns closed to the use of all the people 
These first tiio gifts of nature have been 
used ns freeh as though the supply were es- 
haustlcss, and the third has been largely 
Ignored by the general public , but there has 
come an nuakening to the necessity of rem- 
edving the rccklc's waste that has already 
jeopardized the future. 

Another clement to be recorded in conser- 
vation IS preservation of soil fcrtilit} It 
ranks in importance with the other three. 
This would appear to be vital only to the 
agricultural community, but really it niiccts 
in no uncertain way every citizen, foi we are 
all dependent upon the products of the soil 
for our cnstcnce. 

National interest in conservation began in 
1908, in which yc.ar President Roosevelt 
called a conference of the governors of all 
the states and other reprcsentnlive men to 
meet in Washington to consider measures 
for prcscriing the public lands, sli earns, 
forests and minerals from monopolies and 
from unnecessary waste Following this 
meeting, on June 8 the President appointed 
a national conservation commission, consist- 
ing of 48 members, representing all the 
states This commission organized with 
Giftord Pinehot as chairman, and was divided 
into the following sections: water resources, 
land resources, forest resources and mmeral 
resources A commission was also appointed 
to devise plans for the cooperation of state 
governments with the national government. 

One of the immediate results of this study 
of the nation’s resources was an order of the 
President withdrawing public lands from pos- 
sible purchase by pnvate interests to the ex- 


tent of almost 235,000,000 acres, so that the 
natural nches in them might be conserved 
for the future. Smee then other millions of 
acres have been saved from waste m like 
manner On many areas not all rights have 
been retamed by the government; surface 
rights may be retamed, or mineral, or watei 
rights, while one or more of the others have 
been allotted to pnvate mterests under prop- 
er safeguards 

The Natural Conservation Association was 
organized in 1909, and has permanent head- 
quarters in New York City. Its purpose is 
to unite in one great national organization 
all who take on active mterest in the con- 
servation movement 

CONSERVATIVE, kon su/ua itv, in Great 
Bntam and Canada, the political party 
which favors the maintenance of existing 
conditions rather than the mtroduetion of 
radical reforms, when such conditions are in 
the main satisfactory. The Conservatives in 
England are the successors of the Tories, 
See Liberal; Tort. 

CONSERVATORY, konsuT'vatori, a 
school givmg mstruction in all branches of 
music. Conservatones were onginally 
benevolent establishments attached to hos- 
pitals, charitable or rebgious institiitions. 
In Prance the musical scbool established m 
connection with the Opera in 1795, under 
the name of Conservatoire de Mustgae, is 
now the most famous school of music in 
the world The Conservatorium at Leipzig 
is pcihnps tlie most influential m Germany. 
The most noted Amencan conservatones are 
the National Conservatory m New York, the 
New England Conservatory in Boston and 
the Peabody Institute in Baltimore The 
name is also applied in Amenca to a botan- 
ical garden or other collection of flowers and 
shrubs 

CON'SOLE, in architecture, a projecting 
ornamental bracket, often m the form of a 
scroll or letter S. It is employed to support 
a coniice, bust, vase or the like, but it is an 
almost purely decorative element. See 
Corbel 

CONSONANT, kon'sonant, a letter so 
named because it is usually sounded in con- 
nection with a vowel. Some consonants have 
hardly any sound, even when umted with a 
vowri, serving then merely to detemune the 
manner of beginning or ending the vowel 
sounds; as m ap, pa, at, ta In uttering 
a consonant there is dways greater or less 
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obstnielion of fbe breath by the (Kgane of 
speech; in nttermi' a Towd the vocal pas- 
sage is open, though modified m diapa Be- 
cause Sj g and V are consonants not requir- 
ing connecting vowels, th^ may be con- 
sidered semivowels. See Yowmi. 

COITSOBT, a tenn derived tcom. the Latin 
conaora, meaning partner. It is used most 
commonly to designate the husband or wife 
of a ruler; for example, it is the title of 
Luhs Henry of Heddenburg-Schwerin, 
husband of Wilhelmina of Holland. Prince 
Albert, the husband of Queen Victoria, was 
known ofScially as Prmce Consort. The 
power of a royal consort is usually defined 
by the legislative body of the nation. This 
precaution is deemed necessary, since the 
consort is generally a foreigner. 

OONSFZB'AOT, in law, a combination of 
two or more persons to accomplish an un- 
lawful purpose or a lawful purpose by un- 
lawful means. According to modem statutes 
it is necessary, in order for the ofiense to be 
complete, that some open act to accomplish 
the object of the conspiracy be committed. 
To be guilty of conspiracy it is not essen- 
tial that the object of the conspirators be 
accomplished. Proof of interest is suffioieut. 
In this case the offense amounts to a felony, 
and is punishable by imprisonment. 

OOHSTABLE, kun'atab’l, the title ap- 
plied to the cltief constabulary officer or 
peace officer of a township; he is deoted 
by the voters annually or biennially. Usually 
there is a constitutional provision for four 
constables in each township of a state. They 
are charged with the mamtenauce of the 
public peace- and in the prosecution of their 
duties they arrest offenders, serve warranis, 
execute writs, etc. The name comes to us 
from medieval times, where the constable 
was the keeper or governor of a castle undw 
the sovereign. Later, an officer bearing this 
title was the first military adviser of the 
king, and, in the latter’s absence, coin- 
in chief of the army. In England, 
at a date nearer the modem era, the con- 
stables had oversight of the king’s peace in 


their several districts. 

CONSTAHOB, feon stobnts. Lake, a laxe 
in Central Europe at the noA bare of fiie 
Alps, bounded by Switzerland, .^staa and 
L German states of Bavana, Baden ^d 
Wurttemberg. It mrtends 
southeast, and at its northw^ exto^iy i* 
ffivides into two branches, ,flie north being 


OOHSTABTHIE I 

called Ueberlingen See, and the aimtl. tj„. 
teiaee, or ZeUer See. The Ehme enters it at 
the south and flows out at the northwest. 
Lake Constance is about forty miles long 
and nme miles wide, and is about 1,300 f^ 
above sea level. It is subject to pecnhar 
risings and falls, which occur suddenly and 
unexpectedly. 

COKSTAHTINB, Tum'ahmtme, Aboh os, 
a triumphal arch in Borne, dedicated to Con- 
stantine, in 315, in memory of his victory 
over Maxentins. It is the best preserved 
specimen of ancient Roman monuments, hav- 
ing escaped the ravages of the Middle Ages, 
probably because Constantine was a Chris- 
tian empero r. 

COBSTAEnHE, Caius Elavius Valerius 
CoKSTAKXiiniB (274-337), a Boman em- 
peror, sumamed The Great After the 
death of bis father, Constantine Chlorns, in 
306, he was chosen emperor of the West by 
the soldiery and in 325 he became the sole 
head of tiie Boman Empire. His adminis- 
tration of intemal affairs was marked by a 
wise spirit of reform and the adoption cf 
Christianity as the state religion. In 329 
he removed his capital from Borne to By- 
zantium, which was called after him Con- 
stantinople (see CowSTAKMfoPLB) In 337 
he died near Nicomedia, leavmg his empire 
to be divided among Ins three sous, Con- 
stantine, Constantins and Constans. 

OOHSTAETIKB I, kon'atanteen (1868- 
1923), Tnng of (feeeee fiom 1913 to 1917, 
and from 1920 to 1922. He was the 
son of George I (which see). In 1889 
Constantine married the Princess Sophia, 
sister of Emperor William H of Gcrma^ 
Having entered the army, he rose to m- 
portant commands, and in the war of to 
Balkan allies against Turkey (1912-1913), 
his personal bravery and the bnlhant ac- 
cesses of his troops made him a Ptoie 
idoL At the outbreak of the World Wm 
Constantine had to face many senous pr^ 
lems, and his efforts to keep the ooun^ 
neutral led to a rupture wth to pro-a^ 
faction, headed hy Venizdos. “ 

June, 1917, to VenizeKsts gained to upp 
hand and forced Constantine ^ 

favor of his second son, AlexandOT. He^ 

restored in 1920, but in 1922, 
with Turkey in Asia Minor, he v^ 
abdicate again, his eldest 

oeedinghim. See Gbbeob, subhead History, 

WOBU) War; Gborc® II (Greece). 
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I^-NOM-STAWTIK'OPI.E, hon 

3 I ' Stan ii ntfpl, a celebrated 
JL 0“ southeastern 

boundary between Eu- 
'WjHPUPi^ ^ rope and AsiUj for over 
four centuries after 1453 
I ^ the capital of the Turkish 

1 i ®™P"re In 1918, at the 

t few elose of the World War, 
Constantinople was oc- 
pjpWi t— cupicd by the allies, but 
n'B'”" Sultan was allovcd to 
. H'a jgtrt remain, ns the head of the 
government In 
Noi ember, 1922 the 
Grand National Assem- 
bjj.j meeting at Angora in 
I A Publiryvell Asia Minor, deposed the 
Sultan, and Constantino- 
ple eeased to be the capital of Turkey, and 
itc name was changed to Istanbul 
Constantinople occupies a picturesque site 
on a promonloiy uhich ,ints info the Sea of 
Marmora. Stnmboul, the <ifc of the first 
settlement, and the Mohammedan center, lies 
on the south ‘■boro of tho Golden Horn, a 
long, narrow inlet of the Bosporus; the lat- 
ter IS tho histone strait winch connects tho 
Sea of Ifarmora and the Black Sea On the 


north and opposite shore of the Golden Horn 
he the suburbs of Galatn and Pern, the former 
a business section, and the latter the mod- 
em quarter of the foreigners Scutari, which 
IS goicmcd as a part of the political dis- 
trict of Constantinople, is a suburb on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosporus On three sides 
Stamboul is surrounded by water, and tbe 
fourth and land side is guarded by a double 
wall erected in 447 by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius Tbe city has thus an admirable situa- 
tion for commerce and for defense. It has 


been coveted for centuries by all tho Euro- 
pean powers, and the alliance of Turkey snth 
Germany in the World War made it a Ger- 
man gateway to tbe East 
Constantmople of To-day, This great 
Mohammedan stronghold is often called a 
"queen of cities,” but for many years it was 
a scry unsightly queen. Its more than 300 
mosques gave it a most picturesque sky-line, 
but its streets were narrow, dirty and un- 
sanitary, and modem improvements were 
entirely lackmg Smee the revolution of 
1908-1909 mu^ progress in modernisation 
has been made. Many dreary wooden build- 
ings have been replaced by cement structures, 


a splendid granite-paved bndge joins Stam- 
boul and Galata, and the sounds of eleetrio 
cars and motor tmeks are heard in the 
streets In Fera there are many fashionable 
shops, a stnkmg contrast to the Onenfal 
booths of the Grand Bazar in Stamboul, 
which has lost some of its former prestige 
Of the mosques, the most famous is that of 
Saint Sophia, converted into a mosque m 
1453, and in 1923 renamed Mosque Meh- 
mcdie (Mosque of Mahomet] Another mag- 
niiicent mosque is that of Solyman Besides 
these, theic are the mosques of the Sultana 
Vnhde, built by the mother of Mohammed 
IT, and of Sultan Acbmet, one of tbe most 
conspicuous objects in the city. 

Other interesting features are the Museum 
of Antiquities, in Seraglio Park; the group 
of government buildmgs known os the Sub- 
lime Porte, the Serpent Column, whieh the 
Emperor Constontme brought to the city 
from Bclhi; and a number of fine aqueducts 
connected with some of the largest under- 
ground reservoirs in the world. 

In Constantinople tlicre have been middle- 
class schools for boys for a number of years, 
and m 1918 five similar institutions for girls 
were established A umversity, founded in 
1900, and reorganized in 1918, comprises 
Ecliools of arts, theology, law, medicine and 
science A modem buildmg occnpymg the 
Scutari shore of the Bosporus bouses the 
medical department. Bobert College is an 
American institution for men, and there are, 
besides, various special schools. 

Industrially, Constanfinoplo is known for 
its handmade goods Enotory products are 
made up chiefly of tobacco goods, iron wares 
and fezzes. In normal years tbe export and 
import trade is immense, as the great harbor, 
the Golden Horn, can accommodate over 
1,000 of tbe largest ocean Imers. There is 
direct railroad connection with the rest of 
Europe, and ferry and steamship service is 
mamtained for local transportatian. Ho 
exact population figuies were known before 
1927, but in that year its population was 
reported as 690,857; with suburbs, 794,444 

History. In mythology the site of Con- 
stonticopla was reached by the Argonauts, 
but the first histone event was the foundmg 
of a town called Byzantium, by Greek ad- 
ventureis six centnnes before Christ 
Banns II invaded the region m 513 B a , but 
was only m temporary control of the setQe- 
ment. The Emperor Constanfane, inspired 
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by the eommeteial Bad strai^e advantagea 
of the site, seleeted the place as the capital 
of his empire in 330, and named it Con- 
stantinople (see BirzAimiii! Eupihe). 

Suiing the Cmsades the mly -was twice 
congoered by the Christians, but in 1453 the 
Turks captured it once for At that time 
hundreds of Greek scholars fled to Christian 
Burope, and their flight bad an important 
inflnmiee on the revival of learning. Then 
for centuries Constantinople was an im- 
portant feature of international pohtics, 
with the Buropeau nations playing against 
each other and alL striving to gain control 
of thig gateway to the East, In 1915 the 
Allies made a determined effort to capture it 
by way of the Bardanelles, which joins the 
Sea of Marmora and the Aegean Sea, but 
the result was a costly failure. With the rise 
of Miistapha Kemal Pasha, who organimd 
the repubhc (1922), the abolition of the 
Cahphate, and removal of the capital to 
AnlriiT n, Constantmople’s glory was dimmed. 

Related Artlcleg. Consult the rollowins 
titles for additional information. 

Bysantine Empire Seraglio 
Constantine Sophia, Church of 

Eardanelles Smut 

Renaissance Turkey 

CONSTBIiLATIOlTS, honstelc^shum, the 
groups into which astronomers have divided 
the fired stars, and which have recmved 
names for convemence in desonption and 
reference. It is plain that the umon of 
several stars into a constellation, to whi^ 
the name of some animal, person or inani- 
mate object is given, mart be entirely 
arbitrary, since the several points (the stars i 
may be united in a hundred different ways, 
just as imagination directs The groupi^ 
adopted by the Egyptians was accordmgly 
modified by the Greeks, though they retar^ 
the Earn, the Bufl, the Dog and oth^ TO® 
Gfreefc constellations were again modified by 

the Bomana, and again by the i^biras. At 

various times, also, Ctostianily has m- 

deavored to supplant the pagan system, the 

Venerable Bede having givmi the names ol 

the twelve apostles to the sipis of 

and Judas Schillerins 

plied Scripture names to afl the 

tions The old constellations have, however, 

the 


stars in a constdflation may have also 
particular names. 

This aubjeot is treated more fully in the 
article astronomy, in which there are charts 
showing the chief constellations See, aleo 
Zodiac, Bear, Great, Cassiopeia, Orion 

COHStnPATION, honsHpu^shunf in- 
activity of the bowel movements. Consti- 
pation is one of the commonest ills of man- 
kind, and is the source of numerous other 
ills. Its seriousness hes in the fact that it 
causes the aeonmnlation of waste matter in 
the intestines, which means the retention m 
the system of eountiess hordes of poisonons 
genus. Accordmg to one anthonty this con- 
dition is responsihle for premature old age 
This theory still lacks positive proof, bnt 
that constipation is a direct menace to health 
is disputed by none Lack of ererciae, 
carelessnesB in heedmg natnre's call, and eat- 
ing of concentrated foods are common causes 
of sluggish bowel movements. Change of 
one’s habits is often sufficient to woik a 
cure; hygienic remedies are far preferable 
to the use of medical laxatives, as the latte 
tend to aggravate the trouble and afford only 
temporary relief. 

To avoid eating too much bulky food, one 
should include in the diet a good deal of fmit, 
vegetables, especially spinach and rhubarb, 
breads and cereals containing the husks of 
the grams, such as bran preparations, and 

cold water. Foods like the above are helpful 
because thgy leave a residue which makes 
bulk in the colon and acts as a stimulant to 
the bowels. Oils are also useful because thv 
set as lubricants. Various honabsi^able 
mineral oils are now on the market, and have 
proved valuable to many persons suffering 
from chronic oonatipabon. For those who 
sit in offices all day, bending erases and 
long walks each day are recommended. 
OONBTITO'TION, a body of rules tsj 


which the activities of a state are goi^eo. 
It may be mther a written instalment ol a 
certain date, or an aggregation 
usages which have grown up m the hisW 
of the state. Constitutiom am of ^ 
kinds, considmed as to ttmr plane m tto 
poUtiU system of different states 
follows: 

(1) Tnoae whiob C ^SniSTSe 

tanaamentai law, combining “ ot 

tegislstire and executive <*®P 
gi>vernmetit ordinary 

(8) Those which are eaprenie 

leaving the legislative department 
In the government 
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Of tbe fomer class the Constitution of 
the United States is the greatest example. 
Of the latter the constitnhon of Great 
Britain is typical. In the Bntish system of 
government Parliament is supreme Its 
decrees form a large part of the constitu- 
tion of the Empire; hut the constitution 
also contains or includes: 

(1) Imnortant treaties, such as the acts ot 
union with Scott&nd (1707) nnd Ireland 
(ISOO) 

(2) Becrecs ot the executivo ‘trhich hare 
heen approved or si%'en eilent consent until 
they form a part of tho admlnistraUre sys* 
tem of the country 

(3) AErreementSi declarations and compacts 
made betn-een the monarch and tho people or 
Parliament, such as the Mapna Charta (1216), 
the Beclaration of Hlphts (16fi9)i the Act of 
Settlement (1701). 

(4) The ereat body of the common law; 
(6) many practical methods and means de- 
vised for eaminff on government activities, 
hut not bavin? the direct legal sanction of 
any competent authority. 

The Constitution of the United States 
difTers in one important respect from the 
constitutions of the «tatcs of the union. 
The former fonned a new government of 
enumerated or delegated powers, the 
source of authority being the states. The 
state constitutions are but instruments 
placing restrictions upon the powers of gov- 
ernment already existing. See CoifSTiTO- 
1702? OP THE UlHTED STATES} UxiTED 
States, subhead (?oier«mcn(/ Supresie 
COCTT. 

CONSTITUTION, The, the most famous 
vessel in the history of the American 
na^vy. It was launched October 20, 1797, 
but was not equipped until the folloTring 
year. In the war with the Barhaiy powers 
it was Commander Preble's ilagship and 
took part in several bombardments of Trip- 
oli. In July, 1812, under the comninnd 
of Captain Isaac Hull, it engaged in a 
spirited race with a British squadron and 
escaped. On August 19 it fought a fam(^ 
battle with the CfKcrncrc, an English 
frigate under Captain Dacrcs, off Cape Rat^ 
It left the British vessel a total wreck after 
a contest of a half-hour. In 1828 the Con- 
stitution was condemned as unseaworthy 
and was ordered to be destroyed, but popu- 
lar sentiment, aroused partly by Holmes's 
poem, Old Ironsides f compelled the aban- 
donment of the project, and the Constitution 
was rebuilt in 1833. It was put out of com- 
mission in 1855, was again partially rebuilt 


in 1877 and was stored at the Boston Navy 
Yard in 1897. It was lestored to its original 
design in 1931 by children’s contributions, 
then was exhibited in coast cities. 

OONSTITUTIONAIi UNION PARTY, a 
name assumed by a remnaut of the Whig 
party in the South in the election of 1860 
It nominated John Bell of Tennessee for 
President and Edward Everett of Hassa- 
chusetts for Yice-President. Its platform 
announced no definite prmeiples regarding 
the slavery controversy, but claimed to rec- 
ogniro '^no pobtical principle but the Con- 
stitution of the country, the union of the 
states and the enforcement of laws ” It re- 
ceived no support in the North, hut earned 
the border states of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Virginia See Political Pabties m the 
Untted States. 

ONSTITUTIONOPTHB 
UNITED STATES, the 
supreme fundamental law 
of the United States of 
Amenea, by which all 
powers of the national 
government are estab- 
lished and Imuted. The 
objects for which it was 
wntten and adopted are 
completely covered in the 
Preamble! 

'■We, the people of the 
UniUd States, In order to 
form a more perfect 
union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic tran- 
! qulllity, provide for the 
promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America '* 

The states, after the Eevolntionaiy War, 
bad been looily held together by the Artioles 
of Confederation (see CoOTEDERATiojr, Abti- 
O&BS op). The Articles had not been in 
operation for a year before it was evident 
that they were in many respects defective 
os the fnndemental law of the states To 
remedy them a convention of delegates of 
all the states was frequently suggested. 
Sneh a demand was even made by varions 
state legislatnres between 1781 and 1786. In 
the latter year a resolution of the le^lature 
of ViiginiB brought together a convention 
representing a number of states for the pn^ 
pose of eonsidermg ways and means of ad- 
vandng the eommermal interests of the 
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nation. This meeting was called the Annap- 
olis ConTention (whitii see). 

Five states sent ddegates, and tiiey re- 
ported nnanimn naly that mriating fanlts 
could not be remedied by any means at band, 
as the trouble could be traced directly to the 
insuffitient Articles of Confederation. It 
was recommeided that a larger convention 
of aU the states meet without delay to con- 
sider the Articles and amend them. This re- 
port attracted wide attention and when it 
reached the members of Congress it wm 
approved. On Fdbruajy 21, 1787, Congress 
advised the states to send delegates to a 
national convention in Philadelphia, and 
May 14th was named as the date of meeting. 
The call was — 

« « * • for the sole and express purpose 
of revising: tbe Articles of Confederation and 
reporting to Congress and tile several Legis- 
latures such alterations and provisions there- 
in as should, when agreed to In Congress and 
oonflnned hy the States, render the Federal 
Constitution adeauate to the exigencies of 
Government and the preservation of the 
DMon." 

The number of delegatea chosen to this 
convention was sixty-fivej ten did not attend. 
The Convention remained in sesaion until 
S^tember 17, when its work was completed. 
It was found impossible to make satisfactory 
amendment or revision of the Artides of Con- 
federation, and within the short space of 
fonr m(m&s a new Constitution was written. 
It was said by Gladstone that no other body 
of men in all the history of the world, 
regardless of the time employed, _ ever 
devised a system of government so admirable 
in its plan and so perfect in its operation as 
came from the bands of these fifty-five 
American patriots. That there was no una- 
nimity of opinion in the Convention is ap- 
parent from the faot that rixteen members 
refused to sign the completed Constitution or 
left the convention before it was res^ to be 
dgned. The signatures of only thirty-nine 
of the membe rs we re appended to it. 

In Artide VII it was provid^ that the 
Constitution should become effective as soon 

as it was ratified by nine states. Bventaa^, 

all the thirtear states gave it legally, m the 
following order, by vote of thdr legislatures : 
Tialnware. Dec. 7, 1787i unanimously. 

12, 1787, vote. « to 28. 
New Jersey, Deo 18, 1787, unanimously. 
Georgia. Jan. 2, 1788: nnanlmously. 
SnnVotlout. Jan 9. “I "-ug 

Massachusetts, Feh «, 1788, vote, 187 to 168. 
liarylana. April 28, 1788, vote. 68 to 12. 


South Carolina, May 88, 1788, vote. 146 to 78 
New Hampshire, June 21, 1788. vote, 67 to 4s! 
Virginia, June 26, 1788, vote, 89 to 79 
New Tork. July 26, 1788, vote, 30 to 28 
North Carolina, Nov. 21, 1789, vote, 198 to 76. 
Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, vote, 84 to 88 

The Constitution in Pull. Following is 
the complete text of the Constitution, as 
adopted by the Convention and ratified by 
the states’ 

ARTICLE I LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 
Section 1. Congress m GeneraL 
All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested m a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives 

Section a. Honse of Bepresentattves. 

1 The House of Representatives shall he 
composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of tho several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
Ouallfloations reqnfelte for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture 

8 No person shall be a Representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of twenty- 
five years, and been seven years a cltlaen el 
the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that Stele In 
which he shall be chosen 
8. Repreaentatives and direct taxes ahaU ha 
apportioned among the several etetee which 
may he included within this Union, according 
to their respective numbers, which shall bo 
determined by adding to tho whole number 
of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meet- 
ing of the Congress of the United States, ana 
within every subsequent term of ton yearsMn 
snob manner as they shall by law direct The 
number of Representatives shall “O* “““ 
one for every thirty thousand, but e^ State 
shall have at least one Representative: mo 
until such enumeration shall bo made, the 
State of Now Hampshire shall be 
choose three, Massaobusetts eight 
land and Providence Plantations one. Cm- 
neotlout five. New Tork six. New 
Pennsylvania eight 

BIX, Virginia ten. North Carolina five. South 
Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

4 When vacancleB liappea la ta® ^ 

“atb;"tSrof:siii^rw^-"» 

to fill suoh vacancies. .„„t.*,Tos shall 
6. 7?he House of -ad 

ohoose their Speaker end 
shall have the sole power of impeaonm 

Section S. Senate, . 

1, Tho Senate of the State 

composed of two Senators ^ , jay six 

oLsen by the legislature thereot 
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)ears» and each Senator shall have one vote 

2 Immediately after they shall be assem- 
bled In conseauenee of the first election* they 
shall be divided as equally as may bo into 
throe classes The seats of the Senators of 
the first class shall bo \ seated at the expira- 
tion of the second sear, of the second class, 
at the expiration of the fourth year, and of 
the third class, at the expiration of tho sixth 
}ear, so that one third may bo chosen every 
second >car; and if '\acaneloB happen by 
resignation, or othernrlse, during the recess 
of the legislature of any State, tho exeeutlvo 
thereof may make temporars* appointments 
until tho next meeting of tho legislature, 
nhlch shall then fill such 'incancles 

3 Ko person shall be a Senator Trho shall 
not ha\o attained to tho age of thirty }cars, 
and been nine jears a cltircn of tho United 
States, and nho shall not, when elected, be an 
Inhabitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen 

4 The Vlec-Presldenl of the United States 
shall bo President of the Senate, but shall 
have no >ote, unless they be cqualb dhlded 

6 The Senate shall choose their other of- 
ficers. and also a President pro tempore. In 
tho absence of the Vice-President, or Vt hen he 
shall exercise the ofllee of President of the 
United States 

G The Senate shall ha\e the sole power to 
try all Impeachments %Vhon sitting for that 
purpose, they shall be on oath or alfirmatlon 
AVhen the President of the United States Is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside, and no 
person shall he con\lcted without the con- 
currence of two-thirds of tho members 
present 

7. Judgment In cases of Impeachment shall 
not extend further than to remo\al from of- 
fice. and disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
ofilco of honor, trust or profit under tho 
United States, but tho party convicted shall 
nevertheless ho liable and subject to Indict- 
ment trial judgment and punishment ac- 
cording to law 

Seellon 4. Path JTonses, 

1 Tho times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall bo prescribed In each State by the 
legislature thereof, but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to tho places of choosing 
Senators 

2 Tho Congress shall assemhlo at least 
once in every year, and such meeting shall bo 
on tho first Monday In December, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day 

Section S. The HonscH Separatoly, 

1 Each houso shall bo tho judge of the 
elections, returns and qualifications of its 
own members, and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business; but a 
smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorised to compel tho at- 
tendance of absent members, in such manner, 
and under such penalties as each house may 
provide. 


2 Each house may determine the rules of 
its proceedings, punish its members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and, with the concurrence 
of two-thirds, expel a member. 

8 Each house shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, and from time to time publish 
the eame, excepting such parts as may in their 
judgment require secrecy, and the yeas and 
na} 8 of the members of either house on any 
question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of 
those present, be entered on the journal 
4 Neither house, during the session of 
Congress, shall, without the consent of the 
other, adjourn for more than three days, nor 
to any other place than that In which the 
two houses shall be sitting. 

Seetlon 0, Privileges and Disabilities of 
Members, 

t. The Senators and Representatives shall 
recelv o a compensation for their services, to 
bo ascertained by law, and paid out of the 
Treasury of tho United States They shall in 
all cases, except treason, felony and breach 
of the peace, bo privileged from arrest dur- 
ing their attendance at the session of their 
respective houses, and In going to and re- 
turning from tho same, and for any speech 
or debate in cither house, they shall not be 
queslionod in any other place 
2 No Senator or Representative shall, dur- 
ing tho time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil office under tho authority 
of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or tho emoluments whereof shall have 
been Increased during such time, and no 
person holding any office under the United 
States, shall bo a member of either house 
during his continuance in office 

Section T, 3Iode of Pimslng Laws, 

J« All bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate In tho House of Representatives, but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills 
2 Every bill w'hlch shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall, before It becomes a law, be presented 
to tho President of the United States, if he 
approves ho shall sign It, but if not be shall 
return It, with his objections to that house 
In which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter tho objections at large on their journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it If after such 
reconsideration two-thirds of that house 
shall agree to pass the bill, It shall be sent, 
together with the objections, to the other 
house, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered, and If approved by two-thirds of that 
houso, it shall become a law. But In all such 
cases the votes of both houses shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays, and tlie names of the 
persons voting for and against the bill shall 
be entered on the Journal of each house re- 
speotlvely If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten days (Sundays 
excepted) after It shall have been presented 
to him, the same shall become a law, in like 
manner as if he had s.gned it, unless the 
Congress by their adjournment prevent its 
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rettzrn, in wlilcli case It shall not be a law. 

3 STerjr order, resolution, or vote to which 
the oonourrence of the Senate and House of 
Eepresentatives may be necessary (except on 
a question of adjournment) shall be presented 
to the President of the United States; and be- 
fore the same shall take efiect, shall be ap- 
proved by him, or being disapproved by him, 
BhaU be repassed by two thirds of the Senate 
and House of Eepresentatives, according to 
the rules and limitations prescribed In the 
ease of a bilL 


of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, lor the erection of 
forts, magasines arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings, and 
IS To mahe all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into ex* 
eoution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested hy this Constitution in the 
Ck>vernment of the United States, or m an; 
department or officer thereof 


Seetton 8, Powers granted to Congress* 

The Congress shall have power: 

1, To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States; hut all duties, imposts and 
excises shall be uniform tbroughout the 
united States, 

2. To borrow money on the credit oi tne 
United States, 

3 To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States, and with 

the Indian tribes, 

4. To establish an uniform rule of natural- 
ization, and uniform laws on the 
bankruptcies tbroughout the United SUtes, 

8, To coin money, regulate the value there- 
of, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures, 

8. To proTWs for ‘li® panisliment ol ooun- 
terfelting tho aeottritiea and current coin ol 
Uic TTnlteS States, 

1. To eataliliBli post ofBoea and post roads, 

8. To promote the progress ot smenoe and 

oseful arts, by securing for limited tiroes to 
authors and inventors the ‘ 

Uioir respeofavo vmUngs and disoweries, 

9. To oonstituto tribunals Interior to the 

^define and punish piracies Ml 
felonies committed on the high seas, and of- 

'“xrTHrrf;irs?^nTr;^ Otma^ne 
an^Sirisal, and make rules eonoernlng 
captures on land and -water, 

IS To raise and support armies, hut no 
appropriaUM of money to that use shaU he 
for a longer term than two 

it tI 5i”Ji'rn“s%r?he Sove™““* 

?^proU^o"g“^^^^^ the mlutia 
to execUThe laws of the mion, suppress 

l?»?S'aS.rdlnB to ths discipline presorlhed 


militia aocording 
by Congress; , legislation in all 

IT. To exercise a^trlct (not ex- 

eases whe-teMver, ^ 

teeding ten mil s s«n^^ acceptance of 
,f partloulsT Brate , Government 

Congress, become the seat ot m 


Section 8e Powen d«tiled to the United Stateg. 

1 The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such im- 
portation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

9 The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be snspended. unless when in 
oases ot rebellion or invesion the public 
safety may reoniro it . . . , 

S. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shall he passed 

4 No capitation, or other direct tax snail 
be laid, unless m proportion to the Mnsns or 
enumeration herein before directed to be 

^^sflTo tax or duty shall be laid on artielM 
exported from any State, 

6 Ho preference oball be given by any 
reenlatlon ot comroeroe or revenue to the 
Toru of ono State over those of 
sbaU voBsela bound to, or from, 
obUged to enter, clear, or pay duUes in an 

"Tno money shall be drawn ^ 

TreBsury, but in consequence of BPpropnatioM 

Tn^ two- Of nobility sbaii 1>o 

the united SUtes, and no person hri^g f 

offloo of profit or 5”/*ti,rcon^«t 
without the consent of tte Con^e , 

y“kU”w^vr « 

foreign State. 

Section 10. Powers denied to the 
1. No Bute shall enter >n^ny tww, 

llanM. or confederation. ^ 
marque and ““w 

:ratiire?\-=»i;;w-o;rw 

“;a”r^nri"g{t.^^^^ " 

grant any title of ““^J***^ consent of the 
8, NO SUte shall, “ aaties on Im- 

CongresB, lay any may be ab- 

norU or exports, except wn jnapoo- 

BOlutely necessary for all duties 

“in laws, and the <u l»P®rt. « 

“Vm”shKfo? Z -0® o‘ 
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of tho United States, and all such lavs shall 
be subject to the re^!8ion and control of the 
Con^ss 

3 Xo State fhall, without the consent of 
ConKrcss. lay any duty of tonnatre, keep 
troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter 
into any nin^omcnt or compact with another 
State, or xsllh a forolfm pouer, or enRfaee in 
nar, unlcrs actually invaded, or in such im- 
minent danper as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLC n. UXECUTlVn DEPAnTMBXT 

Section l.rrealdrnt and Mce-rrcsldenf. 

1 The executlae power shall bo ac^ted In 
a President of the United .States of America 
Ho shall hold his oflico durinp tho term of 
four >can;, and, topether v Ith the Vice-Presi- 
dent, chosen for the same term, be elected as 
follOViS* 

2 Each Slate ohall appoint. In rueh manner 
as the lerl»Jaiure ihtroof may direct, a num- 
ber of elector* caual to the whole number 
of Stnatorx and Rfprr«enl illNes to vhlch tho 
State may be entitled In the Conrre«*s, but no 
Stnator or INprc-intathe or person holdlnp 
rn ©nice of truai or proAt under the United 
State*' shall be appointed an elector 

3 <The elector** *h'*n meet In their rc*'pee- 
the State- and aoto b: ballot for two per- 
son*. of whom ore nt lean «hal| not be an 
Ini ••blunt of the same State niih them- 
rehr^ And the> ihall make a ll«t of all the 
per*onh acted for, and of the number of aoion 
for I ich, a^hich ll«t th^y shall slim and cer- 
tify, and l-an^itrlt f#al<d to the seat of 
^o^ern*nent of the UnlKd States, directed to 
the Pro-Idrnt of the Senate The PrenJdent 
of the S-nate rlmll, in the pre-ence of the 
Sennn and ITou-e of l>pre*ent \lheR. open nil 
tie ce-tlAcate-, and the aoteo fhall then bo 
count'd The per-on hivinp the preaten 
number of voten rhall be the Pre*ldent. If 
ruch number be a in'’JorUy of the n hole num- 
ber of electors appointed; and If there be 
more than one v ho ba’\e -uch majorlt), and 
haa c nn equ i\ number of a oiea. tiun the Houso 
of Pepresentathea ohall Imm<dlalcl 5 choose 
hy ballot one of them for Prc«ldcnt; and if 
no per-on haae n majority, then from the llao 
hiphe-t on the Hot the -aid Ilouoe shall In like 
manner chooac the Prroident But in choos* 
Inp the Preoldent, the aotes nlinll bo taken by 
States, the representation from each State 
haalnp one aote, a quorum for this purpooo 
shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of tho States, and a majority of 
all the States shall be neccooary to a choice 
In cacry case, after the choice of tho Presi- 
dent, the person haainp tho preateot number 
of aoteo of the electors shall he tho Vice- 
President. But if there should remain two 
or more who haae equal aoteo, tho Senato 
shall choose from them by ballot tho VJee- 
Preoldent [Superseded by Amendment xn ]) 

i The Conprcoo may determine the time of 
choosinp the electors, and the day on which 
they shall piae their votes; which day shall 
he the same throuphout the United States 

6 Ko person except a natural bom citizen, 
or citizen of the United States, at the time 


of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
ellpible to the office of President, neither shall 
any person be elipiblo to that office who shall 
not have attained to the ape of thlrty-Hve 
years, and been fourteen years a resident 
within the United States 

6 In case of tho remoaal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resipnatlon, or 
inability to dlscharpo the powers and duties 
of the said office, tho same shall devolve on 
the Vice-President, and the Conpress may by 
law proalde for the case of remoaal, death, 
resipnatlon or Inability, both of the President 
and Vice-President, declirlnp what officer 
*hall then net as President, and such officer 
shall act accordlnply until tho disability be 
remoaed, or a President shall bo elected 

7 The President shall, at stated times, re- 
cche for his sera Ices a compensation, which 
shall neither be Increased nor diminished dur- 
Inp the period for which he shall have been 
elected, and ho shall not receiac within that 
period any other emolument from tho United 
States, or any of them 

8 Before he enter on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath or af- 
firm •» Hon 

*1 do «olemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of 
tho United States, and w 111 to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect and defend tho Con* 
stitullon of tho United Slates 

^eetion 2. Powers of the Presidents 
3 The President shall bo Commander in 
Chief of tho nrmy and naay of the United 
States, nnit of the militia of tho seacral Slates, 
when called Into tho actual sera ice of the 
United States, he may require the opinion, in 
writing, of tho principal officer in each of the 
exccutlae departments, upon any subject re- 
lating to tho duties of their rcspectla'e offices, 
and he shall haao power to grant reprica*ca 
and pardons for offcnscB against the United 
Slates, except in cases of impeachment 

2 He shall have power, by and with tho 
ndaleo and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, proaldcd two-thirds of tho Senators 
present concur, and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the adalco and consent of tho 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other pub* 
He ministers and consuls, judges of tho 
Supremo Court, and all other officers of tho 
United States, whoso appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall 
bo established by law, but the Conpress may 
by law vest tho appointment of such inferior 
officers, ns they think proper, in tho President 
alone, in tho courts of law, or in the heads 
of departments 

3 The President shall have power to fill up 
nil vacancies that may happen during the 
recess of tho Senate, by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next 
session 

Section 3, Doties of the President, 

Ho shall from time to time give to the Con« 
press information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as be shall lodge necessary and 
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expedient; he ma7t on extraordinary oo» 
casionsi oonyene both houses, or either of 
them, and In case of disagreement between 
them, with respect to the time of adjourn* 
ment, he may adjourn them to suoh time as he 
shall think proper, he shall receive ambas- 
sadors %nd other public ministers, he shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed, 
and shall commission all the officers of the 
United States 

Section 4, Inpencluttent, 


and comfort No person shall be oonyicted of 
treason unless on the testimony of two wit- 
nesses to the same overt act, or on confession 
in open court 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason, but no attainder 
of treason shall work corruption of blood, or 
forfeiture except during the life of the person 
attainted 

abticle iy the states and the 

PBDERAL GOYERNHENT 


The President, Yice-Presldent, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and juisdemeanora 

ARTICLE m JUDICIAli DEPARTMENT. 

Seetiou 1. United States Courts. 

The Judical power of the United States, 
shall he vested in one Supreme Court, and in 
such Inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The 
Judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior, and shall, at stated times, receive for 
their services, a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance 
in office. 


Section 2. Jurisdiction of the United States 
Courts. 

1, The Judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, In law and eaulty. arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
ana treaties made, or which shall he made, 
under their authority, to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
suls, to all cases of admiralty and 
jurisdiction, to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a P^ty. 
troversles between two or more States, h^ 
twesn a State and citizens o£ another State, 
between citizens ot dlllerent States. '>«tween 
citizens of the same State olaimlnf lands 
under erants of different States, and_ between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, citlsens or subjects 

2 In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
niihiic ministers and consuls, and those Jn 
^Uoh a Kata shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original 3“'^’®?*°**'’" ^ 

*>t« other cases before mentioned the Su 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, 
both as to law and fact, with such oxooptlons. 
and nnder such regulations as the Congress 

The"' taial of all crimes, except In oases M 

been f i^taTS^ha^^^^ 

law hay. directed 

geciioB S. Treason. ’ 

radhortogta their enemies, giving them aid 


Beetiou 1. State Records. ,, 

Full faith and credit shall he given in each 
State to the pnblic acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings of every other State And the 
Congress may by general laws prescribe the 
manner in which such acts, records and 
proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof 


Beotloa 2. Privileges of Citlsens, BtCs 
1 The citizen of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of oitlsena in 
the several States 

2. A person charged in any State with trea- 
son, felony, or other crime, who shall flee from 
justice, and be found In another State, shall, 
on demand of the executive authority of the 
SUte from which he fled, he delivered up, to 
be removed to the State having jurisdiction 
of the onme 

8 No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in conseuuenco of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due. 

' Section ». New States nnd Territories. 

1. New States may be admitted by the ^n- 

gress into this Union, but no new State s^l 
be formed or erected witbin the jurisdlotio 
of iToLr State, nor any State bejorme^ 
by the junction of two or more ° 

vlrtB of States, without the f 

legislatures of the States oonoernea as well 

as of the Congress. in ais- 

2. Tha CongresB shall have P^®^ 
pose of and make all needful rules Md 

lations and 

erty belonging to the Unitea 

nothing in this Constitution sh ^l he s 

Btrued ae to prejudice “y 
United States, or of any particular State 

Section 4. Onnmntee to the 
The United Statee shall Jam ol 

State in this «''S“^S them 

government, and etaU p j yon of the 
against Invasion, etid j^hen the 

legislature, or of the asalnst do- 

legislature cannot be convened) again 
mastic violence 

;kBTICM V. POWH® f 

renim^rrtiiiro:ss?Soi®f.®®‘“ 
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sippllCAtion of the IcrlslAlurtq of two-thirds 
of the rcvernl Stnicn, rhftll call a contention 
for p“opoiln»r ntrendments, which, in elthei 
enso. nhnii ho tntld to nil intents nnd pur* 
prnes, nr p'^rt of this Con*]tltution. when rati* 
fled hr the lerlMntures of three-fourths of the 
T'-tcral SiAten, or by contentions in three- 
fourths t> «reof. no the one or the other mode 
of niincellon n'.> he propo*-ed hy the Con- 
rre*s, protidfd that no nnWitdirents which 
I 'at he r -d** jirlo** to the tear one thouRsnd 
lirht ht nrtred nad rirht rlnll In nnj nnnner 
tl.e f,*Ht R*,d fov'-lh ctauien In the ninth 
f •« 'Ion of the r,r;*i Article; and that no Stftte« 
vi'lout Its eonrent. si all ho deprhed of Its 
! 'tuil rtrrane in il e Fenaie 

AnTict-n VL 

3 All ron'rtcted and enrapenfienis 

*r*efd hee|>r^ th«- ndopMon of this Con- 
f’^tutU** r> ill he -s tnlld sralnrl the United 
under ?i » Co-t'llutlon at under tho 
f*rtjfede»A!»rn 

i Thie Ce*f*UvMor. and the fa* s of Iho 
t nlfed - 1 Jrh r' all he nade ]r pur- 

» tree • d rll trrt'ieft mndr, or 

—Mel, si'll le • ad«‘ vadf-r ‘he av(horit> of 
the United h'etef r* ?ll he tl e j«M|»^e-ne law Of 
the l-rd; r* d e * in ete*?* htate nl ell 
If h»JU**d t'eerhj, •■n3lhl**r In t* e c*or“*l»tt- 
Uee nr lar e « f en* f»iRte to tl e conirar} not- 
« 1:1 etardHc 

f Tl e t'enn'ors »• d l>pef»fntatltfn hfforo 

* *loaed, nfd t'e I f»etf*fl of the re/eral 
'■1e»r ^fy’«‘*atMree. and ell eircwtlte and judi* 
€,al t'rl'fd •t'ates and of 

• 1 « fftr—l <7»a»et. e» all he I nund h> oath or 
?!*— stier. to fuj.ort this Conatltutlor., but 
»»i rrt‘i hi •<» le-»t ft all etrr he required as n 
i4*i'hr ca!»on to an) or.ee or public trust und* r 

r Unit* d States 

AitTicu: VII r.\TiricATio?; or Tiin 
coN*?T;7rTiov 

Tie raM»'eat*<‘n of lie contention of nlno 
rhall he euMelent fo' the estnhilsh* 
pifnt of tils Cneftitutlun hetueen the St^ttci 
eo ratif>iny II c ranti 

Tljc Twenty-one Amendments Tlip ifrrat* 
i-t olutriiiui l<i ]>r<dn|d rnltlit nttnn of the 
CoMstiitilion n'' *ttloi»ird by Iht* Con^ontton 
^ui- Oirtt in im of the thiruinent ttas 
lh#re n ysnrdnleo of eertuln iimheiinWo 
riifhls of the people. It «/»»» onlj on the ex* 
jirc*-® nntli'r'taiitluifr thnl tlir* fir-l CoiifpV's to 
Intel shiiiihl pro|M’-e ninontimniits cotermg 
llif'C demnnd'* Ihnl pc\cral of the •ilaloa rati- 
fierl the Constitution, The first ten Aincnd- 
iiiMifs %cre acrorclinply proposed m 3780 and 
flee hired adopl/’d in 3791. TIio Eleventh and 
Twelfth Amendments may ho practically 
eonsfdcrcd as adopted for the same reasons 
which eompelied the adoption of tlio first 
ten. The Elcscnth was proposed in 1704, 
the Twelfth in 1803; they were declared 


adopted in 1708 and 1804, icspcctively. The 
next three w’cre the outgiowth of the Cml 
War Tho Thirteenth was adopted in 1865; 
the Fctn tccntli, proposed in 1866, was adopt- 
ed in ISG^, the Fifteenth was adopted in 
1870. Tlie Sixteenth and Seventeenth weie 
adnptod in 1013, the Enrlileenth in 1010. ef- 
fpctne in 1020, the Nineteenth in 1020, and 
the Twentieth and Twentj-fiist in 1933. Tho 
full text of (ho Amendments follows: 

atiticlt: I. 

Corirrc***! rhall make no law respeetlncr an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting: the 
free exerche then of. or nbriarini; tho free- 
dom of speech, or of tho preas. or the rlpht of 
the people peareahly to asaembte. and to peti- 
tion tho ro\ernment for a redreaa of grrlet- 
ancen 

AUTICLn II 

A well-rerolAteil mlUtla, helm; necessary to 
the security of a free state, tho rli;ht of tho 
people to Keep and bear arms, shall not bo 
Infrinred 

ARTICLE in 

No soldier shall, In timo of peace, bo Quar- 
tered in nn> houae, without tho consont of 
tie owner, nor In time of war, but In a man- 
ner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The rirht of the people to he ooetiro In their 
persons, liDUses, papers, and effects, airalnst 
unreasonable searchco and selnireR, shall not 
be alolnied, and no warrants shall Issue, but 
upon probable cattre, supported by oath or 
nillrmntlon. and particularly deseriblni; tbo 
place to he searched, and tho person or things 
to t»o seised 

ARTICLE V 

No person shall bo held to anew or for a 
capital, or otherwise Infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
Jury, except In cases arising In tho land or 
na\a1 forces, or In the militia, whon In actual 
seialcQ In time of war or public danger, nor 
rhall any person be subject for tho same 
offense to he twlcn put In Jeopardy of life or 
llinh, nor nhall ha compcilod In any criminal 
rase to be a w Itnenn against hlmsolf, nor bo 
dfprhed of life, llbert}*, or property, without 
due process of law, nor shall prhato property 
bo tnkon for public uso without Just compen- 
sation 

ARTICLE VI 

In nil criminal prosoeutlons tho accused 
nhall enjoy tho right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an Impartial jury of tho state and 
district wherein tho crime shall have been 
eommlltod, which district shall hnao been pro- 
a lously ascertained by law, and to bo Informed 
of tho nature and cause of tho accusation: to 
be confronted with tho witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses In hts favor, and to havo tho 
asBistaneo of counsol for hts dofonso 
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ARTICLE VrC. 

In suits at common la'Wt wbere tbe valne In 
controversy shall exceed twenty doUarSj the 
rifht of tnal hy ^ury shall be preserved, and 
no fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise 
redxamined in any court of the United States, 
than according' to the rules of the common 

ARTICLE ym 

Exeesslve bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted 

ARTICLE rz. 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


March next following, then the Vice-Preri* 
dent a;haU act as President, as in the case of 
the death or other constitutional disabilitv nf 
the President 

2. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-Presideht, shall be the Vice- 
President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed, and 
if no person have a majority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
shall choose the Vice-President, a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of Senators, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice 

8 But no person constitutionally ineligible 
to the office of President shall be eligible to 
that of Vice-President of the United States 


ARTICLE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively! or to the people. 

ARTICLE XL 

The Judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any suit 
In law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by (fitlsens of 
another State, or by citlsens or subjects of 
any foreign State. 

ARTICLE XIL 

1. The electors shall meet in their respec- 
tive States, and vote by ballot for President 
and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves, they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and 
in distinct ballots the person voted lor as 
Vice-President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President, and 
of all persons voted for as Vice-President 
and of the number of votes for each, which 
lists they shall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit sealed to the seat of the government of 
the United States, directed to the President of 
the Senate; the President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates and 
the votes shall then be counted, the person 
Aavlng the greatest number of votes for Pres- 
ident, shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if no person have such ma- 
jority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers not exceeding three on the 
list of those voted for as President, the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President But in choosing the 
President the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State Imving 
one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two- 
thirds ot the States, and a majority of all the 
States shall be necessary to a choice. And if 
the House of Representatives shall not chooM 
a President whenever the right of choice ahaij 
devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 


ARTICLE xni 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary sem- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime where- 
of the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction 
2 Congress shall have authority to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation 


ARTICLE XIV 


L All persons born or naturalised in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citisens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside. Ko State 
shall make or enforce any law -vrbieh shall 
abridge the privileges or Immunities of cltl- 
zans of the United States, nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, bberty, or property, 
without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 


tection of the laws 

2 Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State, excluding In- 
dians not taxed But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the 
executive and judicial oflicers of a Stata or 
the members of the legislature thereof, is 
aeniea to any ol tHe male Inhabitants of sncl 
State, being twenty-one years of bbo, ana o - 
zens of the ttnitod States, or in My ww . 
abnagea, eicept for portloipatton In 

or other crime, the basis of 

therein shall be reaiioed in the Prog° ^°g 

which the number of sui* 

bear to the whole number of “ 

twenty-one years of age ijpre- 

3 No person shall he a ®®”®‘®L^Sa8iit 

sentotlve m Congress, or elector rf Wes 
and Vice-President, orholda nyoffl 
military, under the taken at 

any State, who having r as an 

oath, as a ®’”f^tmOTherof 

officer of the TJntted States, or ejaentlve or 
any State legislature, “ “ ^pport the 
JudioUl officer of ,?*?'^tea 
Constitution of t''® ^telhon against 

engaged in Insurrection or reneino 
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the samet or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof But Congress mart hy a 
rote of two-thirds of each house, remote such 
disability 

4 The %alldlty of the public debt of the 
United States, authorised by law, including 
debts Incurred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing Insurree- 
tion or rebellion, shall not bo questioned But 
neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred 
in aid of Insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slai e. but all such debts, 
obligations, and claims shall be held 
and a old 

6 The Congress shall ha^e power to en- 
force, hy appropriate legislation, the pro\I- 
sions of this article 

ARTICLE XV 

1. The right of cltisens of the United States 
to aotc shall not be denied or abridged by tho 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of scialtude 

2 The Congrciq shall ha^c power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation 

^VRTICLE XVL 

The Congress shall hate power to lay and 
collect taxes on Incomes from w hatet or source 
derltcd without apportionment among tho 
set oral states, and without regard to any 
census or enumeration 

AnriCLE X\1I 

1 The Senate of the United States shall bo 
composed of two Senators from each state, 
elected by the people thereof, for six jears, 
and each Senator shall ha^c one aote Tho 
electors in each state shall ha\c the quallflca- 
tions requisite for cleclon of the moat numer- 
ous branchea of the state leglalaturcs 

2 TtTicn aacancica happen In the represen- 
tation of an> state In the Senate, the erceu- 
li^e authority of such at.alc shall Issue writs 
of election to All such vacancies' Provided, 
That the legislature of any state may em- 
power the executive thereof to make tempo- 
rarj* appointment until the people flll the 
vacancies by election as tho legislature may 
direct 

3 This amendment shall not bo so con- 
strued as to affect tho election or term of any 
Senator chosen before It becomes valid as 
part of tho Constitution 

ARTICLE XVin 

1 After one >ear from the ratification of 
this article the manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors within, tho 
Importation thereof Into, or tho exportation 
thereof from tho United States and alt terri- 
tory subject to the Jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage purposes is hereby prohibited 

2 The Congress and the several states shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation 

3 This article shall ho inoperative unless It 
vhall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the constitution by tho legislatures of the 


several states, as provided In the constitu- 
tion, within seven years from the date of the 
submission thereof to the states by the Con- 
gress 

ARTICLE XIX. 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of sex 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE XX. 

1 The terms of the President and Vice 
President shall end at noon on the 20th day of 
danuarv, and the terms of Senators and Rep- 
resentatlvcs at noon on the 8rd day of Janu- 
nrv, of the >cars in which such terms would 
have ended It this article had not been ratified, 
and tho terms of tlietr successors shall then 
begin 

2 Tho Congress shall assemble at least 
once In every }ear, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on tho 3rd day of January un- 
less they shall by lawr appoint a different day 

3 If, at the time lived for the beginning of 
the term of the President, tho President-elect 
shall have died, the Vico President-elect shall 
become President If a President shall not 
have been chosen taoforo tho time fixed for tho 
beginning of his term or if tho President- 
elect shall have failed to qualify, then tho 
Vice President-elect shall act as President 
until a Provident shall have qualified, and tho 
Congress may b} law provide for the case 
wherein neither a President-elect nor a Vico 
Pre’«ldcnt-clcct shall have qualified, declaring 
who shall then act as President, or the man- 
ner in which one who is to act shall be select- 
ed, and ouch person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vico President shall have 
qualffled 

4 The Congress may by law provide for 
tho case of tho death of any of the persons 
from whom tlic House of Representatives 
mn^ choose a President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved upon them, and 
for the case of tho death of any of the per- 
sons from whom tho Senate may choose a 
Vico President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them 

C Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 
IJth day of October following the ratification 
of this article 

C This article shall be inoperative unless 
It shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
tho Constitution by tho Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
jears from the date of its submission 

ARTICLE XXI 

1 The 18th article of amendment to the Con- 
Btltution of the United States is hereby re- 
pealed 

2 The transportation or importation Into 
any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of 
intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. 
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3. This article shall be Inoperative unless It 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by conventions In the several 
States, as provided In the Constitution, vitbln 
seven years from the date of the submission 
thereof, to the States by the Congress. 

CONSUL, Tiott'sal, an official appointed 
by the goveminent of one country to attend 
to its connnercial interests in a oiiy of an- 
other country. The duties of a consul are to 
promote trade; to give advice and assistance, 
when oaUed upon, to his fellow citizens tem- 
oranly there; to uphold their lawful in- 
terests and privileges; to transmit reports of 
trade, industry and navigation to his gov- 
ernment; to authenticate ceitain documento. 

Boman Consuls, These were the two high- 
est magistrates in the Eepubho of Home. 
They were annually elected, at first only from 
the patricians, at a later period also from toe 
plebeians. The consul was required to be 
at least forty-five years of age and must 
have passed through certain inferior offices. 
At first, the consuls could declare war, 
conclude peace, make alliances and 
order a citizen to be put to death. Their 
powers were gradually curtailed, ^d un- 
der toe emperors the consular dignity rap- 
idly declined and became merely honorary. 
OONSUMP'TION. See Totebculosis. 
CONSUMPTION, in political economy, 
is the use of products to satisfy human 
needs. The use of machinery to m^uf^ 
ture dotoing and toe wearmg of toe dothmg 
bv toe purchasers are both forms of con- 
sumption, and each illustrates a diflraent 
kmd of consumption. The ^ployment of 
machinery to make dothmg is an example 
of moducUvB consumption, for toe ^ult is 
production; toe wearing out of toe dothmg, 
on toe otoer hand, is final consumption. The 
eating of food is another exraple of find 
consmption, and it differs from the de- 
struction of food in that a human need is 
satisfied. Consumption 
therefore not equivalent. The same com- 
parison may be drawn between toe 
of wood for fud and the destructira of 
Hi a forest fire. Economists also diatm- 
^dsh between useful and harmful lon^p- 
lon The cardess use of a scarro product 
ui wartime is an example of too _ j,g 
OONTA&IOUS, konta'jus, 
are diseases wHch one may 


germ disorders, or infections. There ate 
some infections, however, which are not ac- 
quired by direct contact, and it is thus cor- 
reot to say that an infectious disease may 
or may not be contagious. Smallpox, 
diphtheria, meades, scarlet fever, chicken 
pox, whoopmg cough and mumps are typical 
contagious diseases. The control of epidem- 
ics of these diseases has made great progress 
in recent years as samtary science has ad- 
vanced. Bee SAmiAav Sciekoe. 

CONTEMPT', an offense against toe 
digmty, order or antooniy of a court or 
legislative assembly, usually condsting m 
failure to obey its specific commands, or in 
insults. Penalties vary from small fines to 
brief jajl sentences. 

CONTINENT'AL SYSTEM, a plan de- 
vised by Napoleon dnrmg toe Napoleomc 
wars with England to exclude Great Britain 
from all intercourse with the continent of 
Europe. It began with toe Berhn Deerec of 
November 21, 1806, by wMeh toe British Is- 
lands were declared to be in a state of block- 
ade; all commerce, mtercourse and cor- 
respondence were prohibited; every Bnghsh- 
man found in Prance, or m a country oc- 
cupied by Prench troops, was deelaTea a 
prisoner of war, all property bdongmg to 
toe Engbsh was declared fair prize, and ail 
trade in goods from Britam or Bntish col- 
onies was entirely prohibitei 

Great Bntam rephed by Orders m C^cil, 
prohibiting trade with Prenoh-po^ md 
dedarmg all harbors of Prance and ite 
subjected to too same restnchons k if mey 
were closely blockaded: Purtoer deices on 
toe part of Prance, of a sbU more sto^ 
kind, denationahzed all vessels rf 
™g, which had been searched ly a Bnrt 
vessel or which had paid duty to Bn , 
directed tiie burning of all 
goods. These decrees caused extoeme m^ 
nation and great annoyance, and B*™ ^ 
I much smugglmg, tiU toe f f o^ 
eon in 1814. The insistence of 
her Orders in Council WM 
War of 1812 with the United States \ 

’^MNtSaHD of was. Contitoand 
means proMbitedJn^^ or 


means 

forUdden. Contraband of wK 

S^nittenS^^W-^®: 
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xrar, sa(9i as aims and e^losiTes, also uni- 
foim% food destined for soldiers, and any 
maduneiy intended in any degree to aid in 
piosecnting the war. All such goods, directly 
used in war, are called absolute contraband. 
Another cla^ of merchandise, mtended for 
nou'.conihaianis, such as all ^ds of food- 
stnfls, doihing, etc, may he declared oc- 
casional contriAand, by pioclamatian of any 
belligerent (see Bellioereih). 

A nation at war always issues a procla- 
mation stating what goo^ it declares to be 
contraband Neutral vessels carry contra- 
band goods and deal with either or both 
belligerents at their own nsk Captured 
goods may be paid for by the captor nation 
or they may be sold to its citizens; but not 
always are the owners reimbursed with the 
proceeds. See Would Was. 

OOITTBACT, in law, an agreement be- 
tween two or more persons in which each 
party binds himself to do or forbear some 
act; and each acquires a right to what the 
other promises. Contracts may be in ex- 
pressed terms or may be implied from the 
acts of the parties; they may be verbal or 
written, and at common law both forms are 
binding, but usually under statute law the 
promise must be in writing. The law of 
contract occupies by far the larger place in 
the commercial law of all nations, and there 
is general harmony in the principles by 
which it is governed. 

Certain classes of persons are under pecu- 
liar disabilities as to the maHng of con- 
tracts: 

(1} In common law, contracts made by an 
infant (a person under twenty-one years) are 
voidable unless they are in some way for his 
special benefit or, in particular, for the neces- 
saries of life 

(2) A married woman, in jurisdictions 
where the law merges her in her bueband, 
cannot bind herself by contract 

(2) Contracts made by a lunatic are void. 
The same principle is extended to drunkards. 

(4) A corporation can make binding con- 
tracts only for things or acta connected with 
the business for which it was especially 
created and chartered, excepting in cases of 
"convenience almost amounting to necessity" 
(see Corporation). 

(5) Contracts between citizens of two coun- 
tries at war are Illegal and void. 

The making of a contract comprises two 
acts: firsts an oSer; second, an acceptance. 
The ofier may be eiihei in oral or written 
words, or by action which a reasonable per- 
son would interpret as meaning a certain 


definite thing. The acceptance may be rather 
by word or by action. It must be given 
directly to the offerer or addressed to him 
and dehvered to the usual earners of com- 
mnmeation, such as the mail or iel^aph. 
It constitutes an assent, and the baigarn is 
closed, if it IB dehvered to the camer with- 
in a tune durmg which it is previously agreed 
the offer remains open. 

Every contract must be founded on a 
eottsideration, either of money or of some 
act whereby an advantage aeemes to one 
or both parties. Thus, the promise of a gift 
for no compensation whatever cannot be 
enforced at law. However, the law con- 
siders such a consideration as love and af- 
fection between near relatives a good con- 
sideration in certam cases. Certain con- 
siderations are held to be insufficient or 
illegal; among others, the promise to do an 
unlawful or impossible act is not bmding. 
A contract obtamed by fraud, mistake or 
compulsion cannot be ^oreed. 

Contracts upon certain subjects, or be- 
tween certain classes of parties, must be 
sealed, that is, signed and sealed by the con- 
tracting parties (see SsiL). Certam others, 
known as parole contracts, must be reduced 
to writmg m order to be enforced. Among 
these are the sale of real estate, contracts 
to be performed more than one year in the 
future, the guarantee to pay another man’s 
debt, agreements to confer property on mar- 
riage and, m some states, the sale of goods 
valued at more than a certam amount. 

Contracts are void when their subject mat- 
ter is illegal. Such are contracts forbidden 
by statute (for mstance, betting and gam- 
bling) ; those forbidden by common law (for 
instance, contracts to commit crime); con- 
tracts contrary to pubhc pohoy (for in- 
stance, in restramt of trade; in restraint 
of marriage; those which pervert the acts 
of government, suidi as bnbeiy; those which 
obstruct the course of justice, and those 
which are immoral). Certam other con- 
tracts are voidable, that is, can be set aside, 
though not necessarily illegal (for mstance, 
those obtained by mistake, fraud, misrep- 
resentation or compulsion). 

OONTBACT LABOR LAW, a statute of 
the United States relating to the importa- 
tion of persons from forragn countries who 
come to the American nation under contraet 
to perform certain labor. The first law of 
the kind was passed in 1385, and prahibited 
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&e importatioii only of unsUQed contract 
labor. A new law enacted in 1903 in- 
dnded both ahilled and unskilled contract 
labor. Since then restrictions hare been mod- 
ified in favor of ahens who wish to enter the 
United States temporarily m pnrsnit of one 
of the arts or a profession. The law asstunes 
that other persons might reach America under 
contract to perform a certain piece of work 
and while here would deprive Amenean citi- 
zens of deserved opportumty in like fields, 
and thus add to unemployment problems. 

OOBVIOT LABOB, the system in force 
in penitentiaries, of employing prisoners in 
productive entm^rises, in order to ke^ them 
from idleness and to make them earn their 
keeping. Several general plans are in opera- 
tion in the United States. In the lease sys- 
tem the convicts are leased to contractors, 
who thereupon assume entire responsibility 
for their care and safe-keeping. The eon- 
tract system is used in two different forms'. 
In one the state furnishes the material and 
tools, the work being supervised by the con- 
tractor; in the other, the piece-price system, 
the contractor fnmishes the tools and 
material, the work is supervised by state of- 
ficials and the finished product is bought at 
a fixed price by the contractor. The chief 
advantages of this plan are that the state 
avoids nak of loss in selling the products, is 
not compelled to make investment and fur- 
nishes steady employment to its prisoners. 
The objections, however, are many. It often 
interferes with pnson discipline, it gives 
the contractor an unfair advantage over his 
competitors, and it probably tends to reduce 
wages in. the lines in which it is used. 

The public account system is gaining 
ground. All materials and equipment are 
provided by the state; the work is also 
supervised by the state officials, and the state 
ather uses or sdls the product. The stata- 
ose system is similar to the above, but the 
products are used exdlumvdy by the state. 
Finally, there is the piiblto moris and ways 
system, whereby convict labor is used in 
public construction, as road makmg. The 
public-account, state-use and public-works 
systems are in most general use in America. 

COUVOLVULUS, Jeon voVuu lus, a genus 
of dender, twining herbs with milky juice, 
beamg bell-shapcd flowers. Some species 
are common weeds; others are cultivated m 
eardens for their beauty, and still others have 
gtrong medicinal properties. This genus 


gives tile name to a large family of 
many of which are of great inte^ ' 


Related Arttclee* 
this ffroup are the 
Bindweed 
Bodder 
jalap 


Morningr-Glonr 
Scammony 
Sweet Potato 


of 


CONVULSION, Jeon m^Omn, a oontortioii 
of the musdes, also called spasm. Convul- 
sions manifest themsdves in many farms 
they are not a disease, hut are a symptom 
of disease. Violent tmtchmgs of the mas- 
des and frothing at the month are character- 
istic features of epilepsy (which see), and 
facial jerkiega accompany Sdnt Vitus’s 
dance. Then there are the familiar spasms 
of infants, which often result from indiges- 
tion. Many cases of pneumonia, measles and 
scarlet fever in babies start with spasms. 
Sr. L. B. Holt advised the foUowmg .treat- 
ment for infantile attacks of convnlsions' 


Keep the child perfectly quiet with lee at 
the head, put the feet in a mustard hath, and 
roll the entire body m large towels which 
have been dipped in mustard water, and have 
plenty of hot water and a bathtub at hand, 
so that the doctor can give a hot bath if he 
thinks it advisable 

If the convulsions continue until the pulse 
IS weak, the face very pale, the nails and lips 
blue, and the feet and hands cold, the hot 
bath will bring blood to the surface and re- 
lieve the heart, lungs and brain 

The temperature should not be over 106» 7 ; 
this should be tested by a thermometer if one 
can be obtained Without this precaution, in 
the excitement of the moment, infants have 
frequently been put into baths b 5 hot that 
serious and even fatal burns have been pro- 
duced If no thermometer is available the 
nurse may plunge her arm to the elbow into 
the water. It should fe^ warm, but not un- 
comfortable One-half a tcacupful of pow- 
dered mustard added to the bath often adds 


to its efficacy. 

COWAT CABAL, Jeahaf, a conspiracy 
organized among a group of officers m to 
American colonial army in 1777, whose chief 
ohyect was the promotion of its members, 
especially of General Horatio Gates to su- 
preme command of the Continental Army. 
The conspiracy took its name from ite most 
active member, Thomas Conway, and m- 
oluded many prominent men, among th^ 
General Chailes Lee. Other more sturdy 
patriots, as John and Samnel Adams, tough 
not intimately associated with to cabal, i^e 


i averse to its purposes. It aooompusn 
loh evU du^g its 


and ita unpatnofae purposes were 
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COOLIDQE, CAL^ax (1ST2-1933), lawyer, 
statesman, thirtieth President of the XJmted 
States He was horn at Plymonth, Vt , on 
July 4, 1872, with ancestry that goes back 
to the ongms of Hew England, There he 
imbibed those notions of hberty under law, 
those habits of industry and senons thought, 
that developed into the man of character, of 
purpose, — ^tbe pnblic administrator. He at- 
tended the village school, later Black River 
Academy at Ludlow, and St Johnsbuiy 
Academy, and at 17 entered Amherst Coilege, 
from which he was graduated cum laude m 
1893 He showed in this period a great in- 
terest in political history. In his semor year 
at Amherst he won a competition open to 
students of all colleges for an ess-iy on "The 
Principles for Which the Revolution Was 
Fought ” 

The same year he went to Hortliampton, 
Mass , where he studied law, and ciimcd the 
right to practice in 1897. In 1903 he married 
Miss Grace A Goodhue, of Burlington, Vt , 
and they established their home m North- 
ampton. Willie the practice of law brought 
him some success, his real interest was in the 
political field. At a later time he said in a 
public address: “Polities is not an end, but 
a mc-ans It is not a pioduct, but a process 
It IS the art of gov emment Like other values, 
it has its counterfeits . . . It is the process 
of action in public aflairs ” 

His Rise to the Presidency. Coolidgc’s 
nse to the higher places in State and National 
politics was a gradual process, step by step. 
In 1899 he was elected to the city council, 
and he filled in succession the olTiccs of city 
attorney, and clerk of court. He was state 
representative, then mayor of the city, and 
in 1912 was elected to the Massachusetts 
Senate. Here he served for four years, the 
last two as its President Then for two years 
be was Lieutenant-Governor, and for the 
next two years (1919-1920), Governor of 
Massachusetts The Republican National 
Convention nominated him for the vice-pres- 
idency in 1920, and he was elected to that 
ofilce, succeeding to the Presidency, in August 
1923, on the death of President Hardmg, 
and was elected in 1924 to contmue m that 
high ofSce. 

His Career in Massachusetts. In the 
several jiositions which he held m his home 
state, Coolidge mastered the problems of 
each as he-went along, and there is evidence 
that the problems of the nation received much 


of his attention and study. In the State 
Senate his work attracted wide attention; his 
was recognized as one of the best informed 
mmds on pnblie questions of the day. As 
Governor he had to face some difficult situa- 
tions The one which focussed the eyes of 
Gie Nation on Massachusetts was the strike 
of the Boston police in September, 1919 
The Boston pohee are a part of the state 
organization and act under its authority, 
hence the situation was one for the State 
officials to handle Governor Goohdge’s 
condemnation of the strike was heralded to 
ail parts of the country and made him a 
national figure One sentence m his message 
to a union lender was “There is no right to 
strike against the public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, onytune” Other situations caU- 
ing for executive action brought statements 
or vetoes which displayed both Coohdge’s 
independent courage, and the fundamental 
soundness of his political philosophy 

The 1920 Convention. The Republican 
National Convention, m June, 1920, had 
several candidates for the nomination for the 
presidency who were outstandmg figures m 
the nation, men of highest character and 
nttamments, who bad performed important 
services, and deserved high consideration on 
their records Warren G Harding won the 
nomination for the presidency on the tenth 
ballot, and Calvm Coolidge was unanunonsly 
nominated for the vice-presidency. There is 
no doubt that Coolidge’s nomination, was due 
to the conviction of his leal presidential qual- 
ities The Harding and Coolidge ticket won 
by a large moyonty in tbe November election 
Tinder our system of government the Vice- 
President has no ndmmistrative responsi- 
bilities But President Holding mstituted 
the practice of requesting the Vice-President 
to attend the Cabinet meetmgs This proved 
a most fortunate plan, for it enabled Coolidge 
to get a clear understandmg of tbe public 
questions under discussion, and the attitude 
of the administration on them. 

Accession to the Presidency. The death 
of President Hardmg, August 2, 1923, came 
with dramatic suddenness, and mmgled with 
tbe gnef of tbe nation was a national anxiefy 
as to tbe capacity of Calvm Coolidge to 
measure np to the responsibihties of the pres- 
idency. the quiet of his boyhood home, 
and in tbe presence of his father, a notary 
public, he took the oath of office The habit- 
ual reticence which marked Coohdge’s mter- 
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conrse with other men, his habit of keeping 
his own counsel, served to focns the attention 
and interest of the conntry on his infrequent 
public addresses. President Harding’s Cab- 
inet was retained without change, and the 
announcement was made that the pohoies of 
the Harding Administration would be con- 
tinued. Confidence in the President grew 
steadily, as he declared himself on public 
questions as they arose. 

His First Message to Oosgtess. In his 
first message to Congress, Coohdge gave the 
keynote to his administration. He not only 
gave to Congress and the country the funda- 
mentals of his political philosophy, but made 
definite recommendations with courage and 
sound argument. He followed President 
Harding in advocacy of American member- 
ship in the world court. The proposed 
soldiers’ bonus he did not favor, but he 


gress made no provision to provide the nee. 
essary funds. 

Inherited Embairassments. Disclosures 
connected with the leasing of the Teapot 
Dome oil fields during Hardmg’s admimstra- 
lion did not involve President Coohdge per- 
sonally, but members of the Cabinet who had 
remained with him were involved. The 
Department of Jnsfica was attacked; Attoi- 
ney-Genaral Daugherty was forced from the 
Cabinet, Seeretary of file Havy Denby re- 
signed, and ex-Seeretaiy of the Interior Pall, 
held to be the most responsible for the scan- 
dal, had left office before the death of Harding. 

The administration, tfarongh the Depart- 
ment of Justice, brought suit against the 
lessees of the Teapot Dome and other oil 
fields, and after a lengthy trial before the 
Supreme Court file leases ^ere cancelled and 
the oil reserve lands in Wyommg and Cah- 


strongly urged on Congress the duty of ^v- 
mg adequate care to the veteran soldiers, to 
give hospital relief and compensation to those 
who had suffered disabilities, and to their 
dependents, and to provide rehabilitation and 
vocational training. 

He recommended Secretary Mellon's plan 
for tax reduction aided by bnd^t retrench- 
ment, cut in charges on earned incomes and 
surtaxes, and abohtion of nuisance taxes. He 
urged a constitutional amendment to abolish 
tax exempt securities. He opposed the can- 
cellation of foreign debts;, but advocated 
generosity in terms of settlement. The rec- 
ogniliou of the Russian government was 
opposed, hut aid to the Russian people was 
urged. He favored railroad legislation, for 
purpose of insnnng fair rates and just 
letumA The proposed plan to aid farmers by 
fixing export price of wheat was opposed; 
he asserted that permanent help must come 
from their own initiative and cooperation. 
He inasted on dry law enforcement, ad- 
vocated inland waterways, asked for a strong 
army and navy, favored restricted immigra- 
tion with selection st the source. 

Legislation— 68th Congress A new tax 
law was passed in 1924, hut it differed con- 
siderably from the Mellon plan; it did how- 
ever give much reUef to the taxpayers. A 
soldiers’ bonus bill was passed, but vetoed 
on the ground that it would add too ^eatly 
to the tax burden; Congress pass^ the biD 
over his veto. A biU to inereaM the pay of 
postal employees, whose salmes were ad- 
mitted to be too low, was vetoed, because Con- 


forms were returned to the Govermnenb The 
decision of the Supreme Court was handed 
down on October 10, 1927, and was based on 
the conclusion that the transaction had been 
made "by means of a collusion and oon- 
spiracy.” Subsequently the principal actors 
in the leoring transaction were brought to 
trial on the charge of conspiracy to defraud 
tbs Government. 

Election of 1924. The Repubhean Ra- 
tional Convention met in Cleveland in Jena, 
and nominated CooUdge by an almost nnm- 
imous vote, completing the ticket by naming 
General Charles G. Dawes for Vice-Pretident. 
The Demoeretio Par^s candidate was John 
W. Davis, and Robert M. LaPollette re- 
ceived the nomination of the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action. 

About 30,000,009 votes weie east at the 
election in Rovember, and Coohdge was 
elected Piesident by the greatest popular 
majority on record. In the Electord Col- 
lege he received 382 votes. Da™. 
cratio nominee, 136 votes, and LaPollette, lo, 
these ooming from his home state, Wisom^ 

Legislation— 69th Congress. Many of tee 
measures recommended by 
were enacted by this Congrtes imd 

law, A new Mvemie bill provided for f 

tax reduction; authority 
arranging debt 
nations; the Senate 

timpation in the World Court, a . .j, 
bill failed to pass the SeMt®! P™ , 
enforoemeut was 

aotion was taken to revise the law, a hureau 
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of oominercial aviatiou was estatlished in On May 9, 1926, Commander Eiohard K 
the Department of Commerce, and other Byrd and Hoyd Bennett flew from STOfe 

measures were passed to encourage aviabon. bergen to ihe North Pole and return m atn 
Larger salaries to justices of the Federal motored Fohker plane. Aviators of other 
Courts were granted; a radio regulation act countries made long and successful flights 
was passed; the McNaiy-Haugen farm rehef Congress passed a bill establishing a Bureau 
bill was passed, but vetoed by President of Commercial Aviation. An air-mad service 
Coohdge ; the federal budget, callmg for the organized hy the Post Ofllce Department grew 
expenditure of over $4)000,000,000, was to large proportions and reached out to all 
passed. parts of the country. 

Legislation — ^70th Congress. In his message Among all the attempts to cross the 

to the Seventieth Congress President Coolidge Atlantic by air, many of ihem successful, the 
again urged constmchve economy as neces- exploit of Charles Lmdbergh stands as the 
sary to a continuance of credit; tax revision classic example of perfect flying. Tahmg ofi 
to remove inequalities; funds for national from Roosevelt Field, Long Island, ou the 
defense; and a study of the flood control morning of May 20, 1927, he went direst to 
problem in the Mississippi Talley. Pans in a non-stop flight of less than 34 

Congress passed the Mississippi flood-con- hours, in a single-motored monoplana Inter- 
trol bill ; a merchant marme bill ; a tax-reduc- est in aviation developed rapidly and extended 
tiou bill; and the McNary-Baugen farm relief to all parts of the world, (^e LomBSEOH, 
bill. The last named was again vetoed hy Chables A.) 

President Coolidge, and Congress failed to The sixth Intemational Conference of 
pass it over the veto. American States was held in Havana, Cabs, 

Many investigations were nndertahen by during January and February, 1928. Added 
Senate Committees. Among these were ex- public interest was given to ttns Conference, 
penditures in the 1926 primaries in Pennsyl- beeanse of its invitation to President Coolidge 
vania and lUinois; presidential pnmaty ex- to attend. He deUveied the formal opening 
penditures; public utilities^ financing; extent address, in which he dwelt strongly ou the 
of unemployment; condition of American freedom of the American republics from the 
Indians, and eham-store merchandising. jealousies and hatreds of the Old World, and 
Progress in Science. A new era in com- on the g^t advances in^ the apphcafaon of 
mnnieation was inaugurated early m 1927 by the prmciples of human rights, pobtioal free- 
tbe demonstration of a new eleotncal appa- dom and equality, and economic opportmty. 
ratns for transmitting both voice and picture In August, 1927, President Coohdge 
simultaneously. Television is the name given startled the county j 

to this method, which was later shown to the 
public by theatrical producers. 

Earlier m the year, for the first time, a 
successful telephone conversation was main- 
tained between officials in New Tori and 
London. This result was effected by a com- 
bination of wired land Imes and trans-oceanic 


and restoring peace. 


radio. 

The marvel of this decade is the radio. 
Millions of receiving sets in American homes 
are bringing entertainment and instruction 
in kind and quality never before known. The 
President’s addresses are broadcast to n^- 
hons of hsteners, who would not otherwise 
know the sound of bis voice. 

Notable Events. All previous peace-ldmo 
achievements m aviation were overshadowed 
hy the records made by daring aviators in the 
v^s 1926, 1927 and 1928. Americans were 
responsible for much of the progress made in 
the art and smenoe of aviation. 


choose to run lor freeiOBni m xaas. juiu 
in June, 1928, the National Eepnbhcan Party, 
in convention at Kansas City, nommatd 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce in 
President Coobdge’s Cahineli to succeed him. 

Foreign Relations. Friendly relations were 
maintained with all nations. Mexican laire 
claiming ownership of oil lands, on which 
Americans had made large investment^ for a 
famg caused some imtabon, hut friendly 
diplomacy brought the controver^ to a satis- 
factory end. Pobtioal revolution in Nioarapa 
led to tiie landing of D. S. forces to protect 
American interests, and Presidmt P*® “ 
Nicaragua requested the United State v 
emment to asmst in suppresang tiie local re- 
beffion and in Bupervising an decton ot p^- 
dent in October, 1928. Stete fo^ 


mt to Nicaragua to carry out 

snuDieasiM the rebellion 
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CONWAY, Thomas (1733-1809), leader ol 
the Conway Cabal (which see), was an Insh- 
man by birth He gained mililaiy experience 
in the French Army, and in 1777 offered his 
scmces to the American Congress. He was 
gpTcn the rank of brigadier general, and was 
active in the battles of Brandyninc and 
Germantown, After the discovciy of the 
intrigue, he resigned from the army (1778), 
and was wounded in a duel with an Amer- 
ican ofliccr, who resented Ins attacks on 
Washinuton In 1770, he returned to France. 

COOK, FuEDiniCK A. See North Folir 
ExpLOnmoN. 

COOE, James (1728-1779), one of the 
most celebrated of English nangators. Ho 
entcicd the BntiOi nai-y at the age of 
twenty-seven, and in 1750, ns sailing master 
of the .Vcrfiiri/, made a valuable survey 
of the Saint Lawrence Riser and the New- 
foundland const. This service led to Ins 
appointment to the command of a scien- 
tific expedition in the Pacific, and promo- 
tion to the rank of lieutenant. Tn the course 
of this expedition ho nsilcd New Zealand, 
discolored New South Wales and retiimcd 
homo in 1771 by way of Uio Cape of Good 
Hope. In 1772 Cnplnm Cook, then risen 
to rank of commander in the navy, had 
eliaige of another successful voyage of ex- 
ploration and discovery in tiio Pacific. In 
the course of an expedition begun soon 
after this he nltcmptid to find a north- 
west passage On this voyage he aI«o ex- 
plored the Weifom const of North Amenca 
and rediscoiercd tlic Sandwich (now Ha- 
waiian) Island', on ono of which he was 
killed bi natii cs, 

COOKHEY, the art of preparing food 
for the table by the use of heat. Cookery 
makes food more palatable and aids in its 
digestion For the purpose of cooking, 
foods are classified into meats and vege- 
tables, the meats including fish. Cooking 
meats coagulates the albumen which they 
contain, breaks up the muscular fiber, so that 
it IS more easily separated and digested, 
and liberates juices and gases that contrib- 
ute to its flavor. The general pnnciple to 
be observed in cooking meats is to coagulate 
the albumen on the outside, so that it will 
not allow the juices to escape This pre- 
serves Uie most nounshing port of the meat 
within the cut and makes the cooked part 
more palatable. Meats are cooked by boil- 
ing, roasting, baking, broiling, braismg and 


frymg. Unless it is desired for sonp, the 
meat should he placed m a hot oven or ovei 
a hot fire, or in cose of boihng, into very hot 
water, m order that the albumen on the out- 
side may be coagulated 

The object of cooking vegetables is to 
break np the starch which they contain and 
to soften and loosen the fiber. When cooked, 
starch becomes much more digestible than 
in the raw state. Vegetables are cooked by 
boiling, baking or steaming. Most vege- 
tables arc best cooked by immersmg them in 
boiling water for a short time and then 
completing the process at a lower tempera- 
ture Dough which contains a raismg mix- 
ture, such as yeast or baking powder, is 
cither baked or steamed, according to the 
article (see Bread) Vegetables should not 
bo over-cooked, as over-cookmg destroys 
much of their nutritive value and renders 
them indigestible 

Further discussion of this subject may be 
found In the article Domestic Science 

COOLEY, TuoitAS McIntyre (1B2A- 
1898), an American junst and author and 
one of the world’s authorities on interna- 
tional law, was bom at Attica, N. Y. He 
icmovcd to Michigan and was admitted to 
the bar of that state m 1846 In 1859 he 
became profcssoi, and subsequently dean of 
the faculty, of the law department of the 
University of Michigan. In 1884 he was 
appointed to the state supreme bench, and 
in 1897 he became chief justice. In 1887 
he WHS placed nt the head of the interstate 
commerce commission, but resigned in 1891. 
His books include treatises on the constitu- 
tional lumtations upon state legislatures, 
constitutional law and torts. 

OOOFEB, Jaaies Feniuore (1789-1851), 
the first Amencan novelist who became wdl 
known in Europe, sometimes called the 
“Amcncan Scott” He was bom in Bur- 
lington, N. J , and studied at Yale, but he 
was not a close student and was expelled 
fiom college in his third year. Other things 
besides books he knew well, and his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the forests and his 
knowledge of the sea, gamed while servmg m 
the United States navy, furnished hun later 
with the matenols for Ms navels After his 
retirement from the navy just before the War 
of 1812, he settled at Cooperstown, N. Y., and 
took to fanning. 

Having boasted to his wife that he could 
write a better novel than many of the roman- 
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lie ones '«rU(^ were appearing in bis time, he 
produced PreiMction, a tale 'which was com- 
monplace, because it dealt 'with phases of 
English high hfe 'with which Cooper was to- 
tally unacquainted. It did, however, start him 
on a literary career, and when in 1B21 he 
turned to tales of adventure in his o-wn coun- 
try and 'wrote 2he Spy, he was recognized at 
once as a novelist of force. In the twenty 
years that followed Cooper brought out many 
novels, chief among them 
The Pilot and The Uei 
Bover, sea tales, and the 
Leatherstoching Tales, his 
great series dealing -with 
frontier life in America. 

This series includes Beer- 
slayer, The Last of the 
Mohicans, The Pathfinder, 

The Pioneer and The 
Prairie, of which The Host 
of the Mohieans is the 
best 

After spending seven 
years in Europe, Cooper returned to tiio 
United States and settled in his own home. 
The superior culture of Europe had made him 
look 'With displeasure on the ruggedness of his 
own country, and he attempted, by^axticlM 
published in various papers, to explain to his 
fdlow countrymen what he thought they 
ov^ht to be. The result was, of course, bit- 
ter censure, and Cooper, unable to accept 
criticism, brought numerous lawsuits against 
those who attacked him. This course brou^t 
down upon him much ridicule at home and 
abroad. 

Cooper’s writings were immensely popu- 
lar in their own day and are still very widely 
read. They were the first novels of forest 
and prairie life, and while they Imve many 
faults, his 'vivid description and stirring nar- 
rative account readily for the enUiusiMm 
with which they were received. It has been 
objected that his Indians are idealized, and 
that his eharacters are not real, but Cooper 
probably knew his Indians much better than 
those who criticised him, and it must be 
admitted that in Natty Bumppo and iKmg 
Tom be has created characters which 

are worthy of a lasting place among the 
hharaoters of fiction. . 

COOFEB, Peeeb (1791-1883), an And- 
ean inventor, manuf aotiir«_ wd PbA^^ 

pist, bom in New York City. In 1808 he 
was apprenticed to a carnage maker, and 


while mfli him he invented a machine for 
mortising the hubs of carnages, which proved 
of great value to his employer. Iiater 
Cooper undertook the trade of cahinetmak- 
ing, the grocery buriness and the manufac- 
ture of glue. In connection 'with the latter 
he made oil, prepared dhalk, whiting and 
isinglass and became very -wealthy. Havmg 
purchased 3,000 acres of land in Baltimore, 
Cooper erected there the Canton iron -works, 
and in 1830 he constructed from his own 
derigns the first locomotive engine ever made 
in America, the Tom Thumb. Soon after tins 
he sold his iron works in Baltimore, and 
returning to New York built an iron foundry, 
which he afterward turned into a roUi^ 
mill, making the first rolled iron beams for 
construction purposes. 

In 1845 Cooper removed his -works to 
Trenton, N. J., and bmlt three blast furnaces, 
the largest then known, bought the Andover 
iron mmes and built a railroad through the 
eight miles of country to bring the ore to his 
furnaces. He 'was a liberal promoter of the 
Atlantic cable and was president of the New 
York, Newfoundland and London Tdegraph 
Company. In 1853 he founded Cooper Union 
for She advancement of srience and art and 
erected a fine building for its purposes (see 
CoOFXB Union). During tiie financial agita- 
tion following the crisis of 1873 he was active 
in the Greenback movement, and in 1876 he 
was the candidate of an independent parly 
for Prerident 

OOOFEBAGE, the art of makiiig vessds 


irom pieces or woou oounu wsouiti. —r-. 
Barrds, casks, tubs, firkins and pads are good 
illustrations of vessels made by coopaage. 
The parts of a cask are the staves, the hoo^ 

and the heads. The staves are wid^ m toe 

middle and gradually taper tewaid toe en^ 
This shape produces toe bulge in toe 
When vessels are required which do not tew 
toe bulge, toe staves are strai^t. U 
are toe same width throughout, tte 
a cylinder. If toey are wider at one md, 
thfvessel flares, beii« lais® 

^^P^^Sacooperage.was^^M 
the cooper carefully ^ 

giving m edges toe prop® stot to W 

ggetoer in the are 

done entirdy .^7 8 ^Wer, hav 

cut by a saw m the to 
ing teeth upon one eni TW ^ j 
to the proper length by emudar saws 
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placed upon an edging; machine, Trhich gives 
them the desired fi^h. The heads are made 
by matching the boards and fastening them 
together inth pins and glue When the glue 
is dry the boards are placed upon a turn- 
table, irberc they come m contact uith a 
circular sair irhicb cuts them into the desired 
shape and also trims the edges so that they 
vnll lit mto the casks See BakueI/ 

COOPERATION, lo op cr a'sliun, in so- 
cial economics, the association of any number 
of individuals or societies for mutual profit, 
tchctlicr in the purchase and distnbution of 
commodities for consumption, or in the pro- 
duction of commodities, or in the bonomng 
and lending of capital among members. 

The roost powerful coopcratirc force in the 
industrial sj-stem is uiiat economists ha\e 
terroed ‘•the division of labor,” and this has 
its counterpart in the multiform divisions of 
capital in its application to the maintcnonco 
and extension of industiy. 

Cooperation, ns tcchnic.'illy understood, 
occupies n middle position hcluccn the 
doctrines of the communists and socialists on 
the one hand, and private property and 
freedom of individual labor and enterprise 
on the other. Tt takes its departure from 
communism at aver} definite and significant 
point Priiilc the latter would extinguish the 
motive of individual gain and possession in 
the sentiment of a universal happiness or 
good and remodel all existing rights, laws and 
arrangements of society to this end, coopera- 
tion seeks to ameliorate the social condition 
by joining together incrc,Tsing numbers of 
associates in a common interest Cooperators 
look to ownership and operation by economi- 
cal organizations of their own rather than 
by the state 

The cooperative societies, though attended 
with the most varied fortune, have greatly 
increased in number and in amount of busi- 
ness in recent years The form, objects and 
rules of these associations may be divided 
into three general classes. 

(1) Socleflca of conanmero, the object of 
which Is to hui and sell to membere alone, or 
to members and non-members under dlfterlnu 
conditions, the necessaries of life or the raw 
materials of their Industry 

(2) Societies of producers, the object of 
which Is to sell the collective or Individual 
work of the members 

(3) Societies of credit or bnnidns;, the object 
of which Is to open accounts of credit with 
their members and advance them loans for 
Industrial purposes. 


These societies have taken many forms, 
such as friendly societies, bunal societies, ar- 
rangements of private firms by which the 
workmen share in the profits of the employers 
(more accurately known as profit-sharuig), 
and building and loan societies 
Cooperative Marketing. The relatively 
small producing unit in agriculture 
makes it difficult for the individual farmer 
to follow his products veiy far on their 
road to the consumer The combination of 
the products of a number of farms in a mar- 
keting organization often makes it possible 
for faimcrs to improve upon the results 
obtained in the sale of their product This 
may come from the reduction of waste, effect- 
ing of economics, impiovemcnt of quality, 
cmplovuncnl of salesmanship, oi the render- 
ing of other services Farmers employ the 
cooperative rather than the ordinary busi- 
ness company plan because it fits their needs 
bettci They nic interested in service and in 
getting benefits in form of improved re- 
tunis, rather than ns returns on capital 
Cooperative marketing began with rela- 
tively simple local orgamzations such ns 
cheese fnelorics, creameries, and farmers’ 
elevators. Later, larger orgamzations to en- 
ter the terminal markets or sell on a national 
basis were developed. Of these larger organ- 
izations, there arc two general types, one, 
the federated type, in wbieh the central is 
made up of local or district associations; the 
other, the centralized t}-pc, in which the 
grower holds direct membership. 

There are over 12,000 farmers’ cooperative 
marketing and pui chasing associations in the 
United States, with a membership of over 
3,000,000 farmers. In a icccnt year, these 
organizations did a business of nearly two 
billion dollais California leads in the value 
of business handled, because of its immense 
citrus interests, while Minnesota has the 
largest number of organizations 
COOT, loot, or MCE HEN, a bird of the 
rail family, that hves near and on the water, 
ficeing to the weeds and grasses when 
alarmed. The common coot of the United 
States is a dark slate color, almost black 
on the head and neck The toes are not 
webbed, but have white scalloped hands, 
which nearly meet The bill is a dull white. 

CO'FAL, a gum resin yidded by different 
trees in Africa, South America, India and 
Austraba, and differing considerably in its 
quahties, according to its crigm In gen- 
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eral it is hard, shining, transparent and oit- 
ron-colored. men dissolved in alcohol or 
tuTpentme it makes a beautiful and very 
durable vami^. 

OOFENHAGBir, ho pen M gen, DW- 
msK, the capital and largest of the 
country, sitnated on the islands of Amager 


COOT 


hatien. ‘K’iog Christopher, the Bavaiian, in 
1443 made the place the capital of the king- 
dom. It has withstood several sieges, among 
■whieh was the one by Bing Charles X of 
Sweden (1658-1660), when Copenhagen 
saved the Danish monarchy, and the one 
by the Enghsh in 1807, when a part of the 
mty was destroyed. Population, 1921, 686,- 
159j 1931, 770,000. 

COFESiilOlTS, hopni'mhts, Niohous 
(1473-1643), a famous astronomer, the first 
man of science to ajmonnee ihe theory of the 
movement of the planets about the snn. He 
was bom at Thom, Poland. Having Btadied 
at Cracow, he afterward devoted 
himself to msthematicB and astronomy, and 
in 1500 he taught mathematics at Home with 
great success. Eeturmng to his own coun- 
tn, he entered into holy orders, was made a 
cmon in the Cathedral of Prauenburg and 
began to work out his new systa of a^ 
tronomy. Doubting that the miAom of the 
heavenly bodies could be so confused and m 
complicated as the Ptolemaic system made 
theii he was induced to 
ote hypothesis that fte Bun.’T.^- 


and Zealand. The strait sep^^ the 

forms an exceUeut harbor and w 
toThridges. The city is hand»mely tad 
nut with gardens and fine buildings, 
the seat of the government and the 

Snongtheprinoipd Wd- 

intsaie^ Chnrdh of Our 1*^7! 

dating from the seventeenth ocnt^j 

Pclace; flie ^Jp^liS, eoSaining 

300,000 ^ center of Seandi- 

chemical “works . nwre iban 

commerce is^ p,cses through 

Copenhagen. IChe nam 
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bottoms of teakettles and trash boilers, and 
other honsehold ntensils; the cent of the 
United States and Canada and the penny of 
Great Bntain arc almost entirely of copper 
(sec AlU)?}. Honercr, it has more im- 
portant nses in commerce It forms a part 
of many allots, being one of the ingredients 
in gnn metal, brass and bronze. Electrical 
macbmciy and electrical apparatus of all 
kinds mnst hare copper parts, and the trast 
mile.'ige of tclcplionc and telegraph trires are 
of copper. Street-c.tr trolley tores for con- 
t eying the electric current arc of copper. 
In trar copper is an absolnte essential for 
casings for Elicits 

It derites its name from the Latin tiord 
cupriiitii, the name for Cyprus, the island on 
trhich the copper used by the Greeks and 
Ramans teas obtained Isctt to gold, silver 
and platinum, copper is the most ductile and 
mallc.sblc of nict.'ils It is more clastic than 
any other metal except steel, and the most 
sonorons of all except aluminum As a con- 
ductor of heat and clcctncitj it ranks next 
to sitter. It lias a disagreeable odor, and a 
nauseous metallic taste It is not aclcd upon 
by water, hut t-smislies when exposed to the 
air, becoming cotcred with n green carbonate. 

Distnbatlon. Copper occurs native in 
ciystals, threads and thin plates In some of 
the older rocks, blocks of native copper 
weighing several tons hate occasionally been 
obtained The ores arc numcious and 
abundant The most important of these arc 
compounds of copper with siltcr, ox}gen, 
carbon or iron, such as copper glance, gray 
copper and copper pi/ntei or yellow capper. 
Nearly all of these ores also contain more or 
less lead and siher, and in their reduction 
these metals are obtained 

Copper IS found in pajing quantities in 
more than twenty nations In average years 
the United .Slates is first in yield, followed 
by Chile, with Canada third and Rhodesia 
fourth The Belgian Congo is forging ahead. 
Tlie United States produces more than a 
third of the world's total, somewhat moie 
than 230,000 tons a year, on the average 
Canada’s copper averages about 190,000 tons 
a year. Tho leading producing regions of 
the United Slates arc from Montana south- 
ward, and Michigan The first four states in 
order of production are usually Arizona, 
Montana, Utah, and Michigan In some years 
this order of precedence changes a little Sec 
Brokze 


Reduction of the bie. In extracting cop. 
per from the rock at the Lake Supenoi 
mines, all that is necessary is to crush the 
rock and scpaiate the copper from it by 
washing. This is then melted The process 
of Ecparatmg it from ore containing ^phur 
IS somewhat complicated. The ore is first 
crushed, then concentrated, that is, caused 
to pass over a number of tables which have 
a vibratory motion and over which water is 
Rowing. By this process the particles of 
rock not containmg ore are separated out 
and rejected. The concentrated ore thus ob- 
tained IS heated to redness, or roasted, for 
tho purpose of driving off the sulphur. The 
ore is then smelted and an impute copper is 
obtained This is usually sent to the eastern 
markets, where it is rc^cd. Some of the 
ores nro successfully treated by electrolysis 
(sec ELEcraoLYSis), (he use of a powerful 
electric current being employed instead of 
heat for extracting the metal. 

Compounds. There are a number of 
compounds of copper, and all of them are 
exceedingly poisonous Native caibonates, 
known as mahcliilc form bcantiful cabmet 
specimens, since they are of a hnlhant green 
or blue color. Some of the largest pieces 
of this rock arc sometimes ent and polished 
for mantels and table tops, and quite a 
good deal of it is used in the mannfactaro 
of small ornaments 

OOFTERAS, sulphate of iron or green 
vitriol, a salt of a peculiar puckery taste 
and of a fine green color "When exposed 
to the air it assumes a brownish hue. It 
is mucli used in dyeing fabnes black and 
in making ink, and in medicine as a tonic. 
The copperas of commerce is usually made 
by the decomposition of iron pyrites 

COFFER GIiAlfCE, a copper ore of a 
Icadish or iron gray color, containing mghty- 
oiic parts copper and nineteen paits sulphur. 
In the United States it occurs in the cop- 
per mines of the Lake Superior region and 
in the mines of New Mexico and Arizona, 
near tho Gila River, and also in small quan- 
tities m New Jersey and Connecticut Corn- 
wall (England), Sweden and Germany 
contain deposits IVfaen occurring in crys- 
tals copper glance forma heautifal specimens 

COF'FEREfEAD, a North American 
snake, about three feet long, of a golden or 
bronze color, that has a bright copper- 
colored head On the body are Y-shaped 
dork blotches which meet upon the baclc 
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The copperhead is a doggish snahe, appear- 
ing osuaUy only at nighl^ and it is not in- 
elmed to hits uidess frightened or disiurhed. 
It is one of the three poisonous snakes of the 
Iforthem. states and has many names in 
difEerent locahbes; among them, are cotton- 
mouth, moccasm and red adder. 

COl^EEMHirE EiVEE, a river of north- 
ern Canada, near Copperhead Mountains. 
It rises in Point Lake and flows into Corona- 
tion Gulf in the Arctic Ocean. This nver 
IS about three hundred miles long and con- 
tains a great number of waterfalla and tor- 
rents, which render it usdess for travel. 

COFFEE SULPHATE, mUTfaj/t. See 
Bute ViimoL. 

COFBA, hop'ro, the dned kemd of the 
eocoanut, whi^ yields an oil used in the 
manufacture of soap and candles. Copra 
IS obtained in large quantities from the 
islands of the Faerflc, and is an important 
article of commerce. The eocoanut meat is 
dried in the sun or in a kiln, and also by 
hot air, the latter method producing a higher 
percentage of oiL One gallon is the average 
yield of thirty coeoanuts. The cake re- 
maining after the oil is ertraeted is utilized 
as fodder and manure. 

COPTS, hopta, a class of people, resi- 
dent in Egypt, who observe a rude form of 
the Christian rehgion and who are supposed 
to be a rdio of the old Egyptian race who 
built the monuments. By association with 
the Moslems they have acquired many Mos- 
lem customs and are losing their distinct- 
ness as a people. The men wear a bli^ 
or brown turban and a long gown, with 
sometimes a black coat or jacket over it. 
The rehgion of the Christian element of 
Ethiopia is Coptic. 

COPYHSTG DEVICES, devices for dupli- 
cating letters and manuscripts without re- 
writing them. One of the oldest processes is 
by the letterpress, wbioh usually consists of a 
book containmg leaves of tissue paper and^ a 
press. The instrument to be copied is writ- 
ten in copying ink, either with a pen or upon 
the typewriter; this ink contains sugar or 
some other substance that prevents its 
drying rapidly. After writing, an oil-bMk 
TS plaesd under the leaf in the hook. The 
leaf is then dampened and the article io J’® 
copied is laid face down upon it, with another 
oil-back to protect the book from the moi^ 
tore. The copying book is then placed in 
a press wUoh works with a lever or screw, 


and when pressure is applied the wnting h 
transferred to the dampened page of the 
book. This form of copymg is now almost 
obsolete. 

Copies of typewritten letter^ etc., are now 
made on the typewriter by the use of sheets 
of carbon paper. This paper has one aide 
covered with a coloring matter which, when 
struck with the die of the typewriter or 
pressed with a penml, is transferred to the 
surface of the sheet lying next to it. In 
copying, the carbon is laid next to the sheet 
upon which the writing is produced, with 
its colored surface lying upon another sheet 
of paper, and as the writing proceeds either 
with pencil or typewriter, the ink from the 
carbon is impressed upon the second sheet of 
paper. By employing two or three carbons, 
as many copies can he made from one wntmg. 

Devices for producing a larger number of 
copies from writing sxe the hectograph and 
the mimeograph. 

The Hectograph. This device consists of 
a pad or tablet, made by mixing gelatin and 
glycerin in proportions of two ounces of 
gelatin to thirteen ounces of glycerin. The 
gelatin should be dissolved in water and the 
glycerin heated before mixmg. The nuxtare 
should then be boiled for sevend hours over 
a salt water hath, then poured into a shallow 
pan. The ink used is usually au anihne ink 
containing a small proportion of glyeerm. 
The copy is writtmi upon ordinary paper, 
which is then laid face down upon the hee- 
tograph and carefully rubbed with the hmd 
or a doth, when the ink is transferred to the 
surface of the hectograph.^ The copy le 
then removed and as paper is pressed dom 
upon the hectograph, a shght portim of the 
ink adheres to it so as to reproduce the 
ing. The hectograph prmciple is emb^efl 
in improved devices hearmg numerous trade 

The Mimeograph. This madim e wm m- 
vented by Thomas A. Edison, and wiA m 
the prindplo of the printing pie® » 


sisfs of a ( 
bles a very fino 
linen paper which is coated 
paraffin was. By wntmg on ffie ^ 
a stylus, over the ste d p la , is 

through, forming a that 

then pieced in a 


the paper upon which the ®P „ j . 
be is easily 

moved. TheinkisapphedbyaroUersmu- 
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to that used in the hand printing press As 
the roller moves over the paraffin paper, the 
ink passes through the stencil, reproducing 
the -wnting on the paper heneatk From such 
a stencil from one hundred to three hundred 
copies can he made A recent modifleation 
of this mimeograph consists of a rotary ap- 
paratus, workmg very much on the plan of 
a eyhnder prmting press The stenml is 
made on the paraffin paper hy the typermter. 
This IS then attached to the cylmder and 
inked upon the inner side. As the cylmder 
revolves, the stenml is brought in contact 
with the paper upon which the copy is 
printed. By one of these devices several 
hnndred copies can he made from one 
stencil. 

The llnltigraph, the most perfect device 
for printmg letters or drenlara which have 
the appearance of typewritten doenments 
The essential feature is a long cylmdncai 
dmm, in two parts, one of which revolves 
Each dmm contama slots mnning across its 
face. In the slots of one of these dmms 
metal type reposes; the various letters are 
pushed into the slob of the stationary drum, 
and arranged line hy hue, to compose the 
Eub 3 ectHtnatter to he printed. When all the 
type lines are m position they are made 
secure. Printing is accomplished by revolv- 
mg the type drum, after the manner m 
which a cylmder pnntmg press operates, the 
sheets of paper passing beneath the dmm 
and receiving the type impression, after the 
type has come in conta^ with an inked 
nhhon. 

OOPymOHT, the legal protection ex- 
tended to an author or publmher hy which 
he is guaranteed the exclnsive nght to pub- 
lish or sell his literary, musical or artistic 
productions. It is protection againat those 
persons who, if not restramed hy penalties, 
might appropriate the work of others and 
commercialize it for their own benefit, thus 
robbing the rightful owners of the frmts 
of their labor. 

In the TTnited States. The Constitution 
(Art I, See. 8) empowers Congress to — 

. ** . . .promote the proarees of science and 

* Useful arts by seeurlniT for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive rleht to 
their respective writings and discoveries** 

' Thus were copyrights and patents made 
possible m the Bnited States See Fateut 

The copynght laws have been several tunes 
amended, the last time in 1928 To ohtam a 


copynght, send to the Register of Copy- 
nghts, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D C., for an apphcation blank Fill out 
this blank and return it with a postal money 
order or bank draft for $200, and at the 
same time send two copies of the edition of 
the puhheation which is to bear the copyright 
imprmt, which should appear on the title 
page, or the page foUowmg (for example, 
sea toiB volume). Other details can he ob- 
tained from the Register. Dramatic and 
mnsical compositions and works of art are 
subject to the same copynght as hooks The 
exclnsive nghs of perfonmng such compo- 
Bitions not pnnted, or of causing them to he 
performed, bdongs to the author. 

The copyright office does not protect the 
nghts of an author or publisher m court. 
If copynghted mntenal is used unlawfully 
a smt at law m the Umted States District 
Court 18 the means of redress The copy- 
nght office IS only a place of record; its 
records showmg the granting of copynghts 
and pnonty of ownership are available in 
the tnal of cases, and are accepted by the 
eonrts as nnimpeachahle evidence 

A copynght is granted for a term of 
twenty-eight years, and it may he renewed 
one year before its expiration for a like 
term After fifty-six years all protection is 
withdrawn A work to be copyrighted in 
the Umted States mnst he pnnted from type 
set in that eonntiy. 

In Canada. Copynghts in Canada are 
issued m a maimer similar to the plan em- 
ployed in the Umted States. The copy- 
right office IS m diarge of the Department of 
T^e and Commerce, Patent Office Bianeh 
By the acts of 1921 and 1923, the term ot 
copyright extends dunng the lifetime of the 
author and fifty years ^ter his death To 
ohtam a copynght the author must he a 
British subject, a subject of a foreign coun- 
ti 7 adhenng to the Berne Convention, or a 
resident of His Majesty’s dominions If 
the owner of the copynght fails to prmt his 
hook m Canada, the government may grant 
a license for the puhheation, the heensee pay- 
ing a royalty to the owner 

Ditemational Copyright a mntnal agree- 
ment between nations as to copynght pnvl- 
leges In MTarch, 1891, the Umted States 
Congress passed an mtomational copynght 
act Under it agreements have been made 
with most countnes hy which works may ho 
copynghted therein, under special mlcs 
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OOQTTEIiII)', ko JchN', a disliiigmshed 
llamily of iE'rendi aetois. 

Benoit Constant Ooq.neIin (1841-1909), 
the most famons of the family, was train^ 
for the stage at the Paris Conserratoira 
After a snceessfol career in Prance he ris- 


ited the United States in 1888, winning high 
prais^ and again in 1900-1901 he pleased 
American and Canadian audiences, this time 
as Sarah Bernhardt’s leading man in her 
production of I^Aiglon. Among other rdlea 
which he portrayed with success were the 
leading nmle parte in The Marriage of 
T'igaro, The Misanthrope, The Saiher of 
SemUe and Cyrano de Bergerac. CoqaeUn 
was extremely versatile and conld adapt 
iiTTiiBelf to a wide range of parts. 1^ 
acting charmed because of its directness and 
naturalness, and he had perfect mastery of 
technique. 

Bmest Alexandre Sonore Coqnelin 
(1848-1909) was a younger brother of the 
foregoing. He also was trained at the Con- 
servatoire, and at his graduation received 
the dzsi prize in comedy. He played in a 
number of dramas with his brother, and also 
won a reputation as the author and rcriter 
of monologues. 

Jean Ooqnelin (1865- ), son of C<m- 

stant Coquelin, studied under his distin- 
guished father in Pans In 1897 he created 
the rOle of Baguenean m Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, and later played in Thermidor, More 
than King and other plays. 

OOBAli, tiie limestone skeleton formed by 
minute sea animals belonging to a family 
closely resembling sea anemones. The skele- 
tons take many beautiful forms, and coral 
is a valuable material for jewelry. 

The animal, which is really a polyp, is 
commonly known as the coral insect. It con- 
sists of a jelly-like mass, in the center of 
which is a sac whidi serves as a stomach. 
Badiating from this are minute arms, which 
assist the polyp in clinging to the rock and 
in drawing food into the stomach. There 
are numerous species of coral polyps,^ ea<h 
of which builds a coral peculiar to itedf. 
Xree coral, which is so named beorase it r^ 
pomhlas the branches of a tree, is foiroed 
by a polyp that propagates by buds, win* 
spring from its sides in such a way as to 
constitute the branches. Another sp^es 
forms a coral resembling bundles of straw 
fastened together, and known as ihe organ- 
pipe eare.1 Still another forms a coral re- 


sembling in its shape and convolutions tin 
human brain. This is known as the bram 
coral The moat common and widely dis, 
trihnted polyp is fliat which forms the rest 
coral. ' 

In color corals range from pure white 
through ydlow, pink and red, to Ua*. The 
pink, red and black varieties are highly 
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1, brain coral; 8, coral showlnr Poln7B» 8, tree 
coral it orffan-plpe coral 


prized for jewdry and other ornamental 
purposes. The pink and red are found m 
the Mediterranean, and heoanse of tiirar 
value coral fisheries ars memtamcd off the 
coasts of Southern Europe and of HortiiBm 
Africa. The corals are procured by a grap- 
pling apparatus wluch is dragged over the 
bottom of the sea and breaks off the co^ 
and holds it until it can be draw to m 
surface. These corsls take a h^ poum 
and are wrought into jewelry, neoUaera ^ 
other ornaments, tiie chief eenters of me 
industry being Haples and Genoa. Ih vaM 
they vary according to tiieii eolor and me- 
ness, the most beautiful speoimeiiB htmg- 

inc ft liigli price. , „ . 

Coral reefs ate found in nearly all tro^ 
ioal waters, and in some locsBties, “ ® • 
the coast of Australia, they are of ^ 

tent The resf-huilding coral will not 

in water that falls below a % 

60'. It begins building upon the h^ w 

fhe sea and each genera^ ^Itoetog 
the skdeton formed by ^ giese 

a, BO that in the eonrae of centan 
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litUe aninmls have Irailt up great barriers 
that rise above the snrface of the water. 
The reef as built by the coral polyp, how- 
ever, does not approaidi within five or six 
feet of the suiface, as the animals eannot 
live above that levd. The upper portions 
of the reef are built up from broken pieces 
of coral OF other rock lodged upon the 
original reef by the action of the waves. 
These finally reach the snrface; soil is 
formed by ^ powdering of the coral; in 
this earth seeds lodge and plants spring up. 
Beefs thus built around t^ coast of sub- 
merged voleanoes take a circular form and 
enclose a lagoon of quiet water (see Afoul). 
The study of the various rock formations of 
the earth shows that the coral polyps have 


been workmg for many ages. 

COB'BEL, in aichiteetnre, a piece of stone, 
wood or iron projecting fimn the vertical 


faee of a wall, to 
support some part 
of the building. 
Corbels are of a 
great variety of 
forms and are orna- 
mented in many 
ways. Thqr were 
used especially in 
Oothie architecture, 
and appear in the 



decorative sehemes 
of modem Gothic 
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buildings in all great cities. See Console:. 

COB'COBAir ART GAliLEBT, a famous 
collection of works of art in 'Washington, D. 
C, founded and endowed with a fund of 
$900,000 by 'V^lham W. Corcoran (see be- 
low). There are many remarkable sculp- 
tures, paintings and ceramics in the collec- 
tion, which is housed in a beautiful building 
near the White House. Among the works 
of great merit are Fower^ Greek Slaee and 
Yelas’ Dying Napoleon. A free school of 
art is connected with the institution. 

William Wilson Corcoran (1793-1888), 
founder of the collection, was bom in George- 
town, now a part of Washington, D. C. lii 
1828 he had charge of the real estate held by 
the 'United States Bank in the Bistrict of 
Columbia, and continued as their agent until 
1836. In 1837 he began his career as banker 
and broker in Washington, and during the 
Mexican War, by his connection with the 
placing of government loans, he acquired an 
immense fortune. In 1854 he retired from 


the banking business and gave much of his 
time to philanthropy. 

OOBIIA7 d’ABMOHT, hordddakr 
mahN', Mabie AnirEs Cbarlohe (1768- 
1793), commonly called Charlotte Corday, 
a famous figure of the French Bevolntion. 
She was bom in Normandy. Her lover, an 
officer in the garrison of Caen, was accused 
by Marat as a conspirator against the Bepub- 
lio and was assassinated by viUams hired for 
that purpose. This, as w^ as a deep-rooted 
hatr^ against all oppressors, determined 
Charlotte Corday to fixe her country from 
Marat. Having obtained mi interview with 
Marat at his own house, she plunged her 
dagger into his bosom and gave herself up 
to the attendants who rushed m at his enes 
After her trial and conviction she suffered 
death by beheading. See Mabaf, Jeah Paul. 

OOBBTTiTiTlBA, lawr dtfyah rah, or hater 
dtferah, or OOBBILLEBAS, a term applied 
to the mountain system which extends along 
the western coast of North and South 
Amenca from Alaska to the southern point 
of South Amenca. It inclndes the Bocky 
Mountains, the Sierra Nevadas and other 
ranges in the 'United States, several ranges 
in Mexico, Canada and Alaska, and the Andes 
in South Amenca. The term is sometimes 
used m a more general way to denote any 
extensive mountain system. The name is 
from the Spanish for cord or string See 
Boccv MouETAiire ; Amms ; Sfeuba Nevauas. 

COB'BITE, a powerful smokeless gun- 
powder, so named because it is manufactured 
in the form of a cord. It is made up of 
about mghty parts of nitrocellulose, fifteen 
of nitroglyeerine and five of vaselme. 
Cordite bums slowly when lighted, but 
explodes when it strikes its mark, due to 
pressure. It is used in small arms and in 
cannon. 

OOB'BOBA, or OOBDOVA, AiiGimiiirA, 
capital of a province of the same name. It 
oeenpies a beautiful and well-shritered sate 
in the valley of the Primero, at an elevation 
of 1,200 feet. Among the notable buildmgs 
are a cathedral, a government palace, a li- 
brary and severM hospitals. Here are located 
a well-eqnipped national observatory and a 
national univerrity, founded in 1613. In 
1934 it had nearly 2,800 students The city 
IS an important commercial center, and it 
exports quantities of bides, wool and Ine 
stock. Among the manufactures are lime, 
bncks and fiour. Population, 1934, 280,000. 
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COB'STTBOT, a thick, cotton staff, having 
a cot pile like velvet, but corded or nbbed on 
the surface. It is a popnlor fabric for gar- 
ments worn out of doors, and is sometimes 
used to cover fomitare and for fancy work. 

A corduroy road in the United States is a 
rough road over swampy or marshy places, 
made by laying logs side by side across the 
driving pa^ 

COBEA, or KOBEA, the name hy which 
Chosen was known previous to Us annexation 
to Japan in 1910. See CEOSnir. 

OOBELU, ko reVif IMIawe (1864-1924), a 
popular writer of novels of the sensational 
type. She was bom in Italy and was edu- 
cated in Ungland and iffranca Charles 
hlaekay, a song wnter, adopted her as his 
daughter in her childhood. Her permanmit 
residence was Stratford-on-Avon. Mias Co- 
reUi’s first work, The Bomance of Two 
Worlds, appeared in 1886. Among her 
other works are Thelma, Barabbas, The Sor- 
rows of Satan, The Master Ghrtstum, The 
Life Everlasting and The Secret Power 
(1921). She was also a proficient musician. 

OOBIAHDEB, ko ri avfder, a plant of the 
parsley family, native of Italy and culti- 
vated in other parts of Europe, and to a 
certain extent in Korth America. The 
whole plant has an unpleasant sm^, but 
the fruit, improperly called seed, is very 
agreeable and aromatic when diy. It is used 
in medicine as a remedy for dyspepsia, and 
as an ingredient in cookery and con- 
fectionery. 

COBINTH, kor'inth, the name of a dty, 
gulf and isthmus, well known to the ancient 
vrorld, and of considerable interest at the 


present time. 

Ooiinth, the city, was one of the great 
trading centers of ancient Greece. Situa^ 
at the southern tip of the isthmus which joins 
the Peloponnesus to the northern part ot 
Greece, it possessed all the splendor which 
wealth and luxury could create, and its cit- 
adel, nearly 2,000 feet high, rendered it a 
strong fortress. It had two harbors, Lcch- 
aeum on the west side of the isthmus, and 
Cenchreae, on the Gulf of Athens, or Aegin^ 
Corinth was famous as the place whwe the 
Isthmian games were hdd. It was also om 
of the moat magnificent and one of the most 
voluptuous cities of Greece, but of its famous 
works of art, there rcmmn only seven massive 
pillars of a temple to Apollo. 

The city was conquered and destroyed by 


the Boman consul, Mummina, in 146 n. o, 
Juhus Caesar rebuilt it about one hundrca 
years later, but its commerce could not be 
restored, though it became a place of note 
and importance. After its conquest in 1458 
by Mahomet II, it was held by the Turks till 
1823, except from 1687 to 1716, when the 
Venetians held it. Saint Paul lived here 
a year and a half, and two of his epistles 
are addressed to the Corinthians. The pres- 
ent town, called Hew Corinth, hes three miles 
northeast of the ancient city of Cotinfli. 
Population, about 6,000. 

The Gulf of Ooiinth, or Gulf of Lepsuto, 
extends through the center of Greece about 
eighty miles. Its shores, varied by rocky 
capes and fertile plains, and its high moun- 
tains farther inland, furnish beautiful 


scenery. 

The Isthmus of Ooiinth, connecting the 
Peloponnesus with Ebrthem Greece ia about 
ten miles long and varies in width from four 
to eight miles. Hmn, where the wall built 
to protect it from northern invasions temii- 
nated on the gulf, the Isthmian games were 
celebrated. A canal across the Isthmus, com- 
pleted in 1893, connecting the gulf of 
Corinth with the Saronic Gulf, enables the 
largest vessels to pass through. At the east- 
ern end of the canal is the town of Istimiia, 
at its western, Foseidonia. 

OOBHTTH, Miss., the counly seat of Al- 
corn County, mnety miles southeast of Mem- 
phis. The place had an interesting histo^ 
in the Civil War. It was a point of strategic 
Importance since it was the junction of two 
railroads at right angles to each other. It 
was fortified by the Confederates, but was 
evacuated after the Battle of Shiloh, May 29, 
1862. On October 3 of the same year, to- 
erals Van Dorn and Price with 22,000 Cro- 
federates attempted to reeapture 
defended by Koseerans with 20,000 Pedmls. 
In spite of the greatest valor on tiie part or 
the Confederate -troops, the "'*'»** 
pulsed.. The Confederates lost ^ly 6,00" 
in killed, wounded and 
Union forces lost about 2,600. Popnlatioii, 

1930; '6;220 „ „ 

OOE3NTHIA1I OBDBB. See CoOT^ 

OOBINTHIAirS, kofin'tUans, 

TO THE, the name given to ^o lettem w 
Paul addressed to the ^ 

!nth,abontA.l).67. These ^ 

casionedby dissensione “ rn rh- 

rqiorts brought to Paul of certam un-Chiis- 
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dan piacdcea among the Carinthians. Tha 
Gist Epistle coniains the famons chapter 
(Xm) on love, in which the Apostle says, 
"And now ahid^ faith, hope and love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is love,” 
(Revised version). The second Epistle, 
which differs mnch from the first, exhorts 
the people to he steadfast m the faith, 
and contains personal testimony concerning 
Paul’s own experiences. 

CORIOLAETUS, ko ri o la'nua, the hero 
of a familiar story of the early Roman Re- 
pubhe. In 491 b o, when the people were 
suffering for lack of food, he suggested that 
th^ he depnved of gram unless they agreed 
to give up their tnhnnes Conolanus, to es- 
cape the wrath of the people, fed to tiie 
Volsoians, whose armies he led to the gates of 
Rome. Only when his aged mother begged 
him with tears to save the city did he lead 
tha enemy away. Shakespeare’s play Corv- 
olanus IS based on this legend See Tbib- 
WHB 

CORK. The tough, daatie, woody sub- 
stance from which are made stoppers for 
bottles, is the thick bark of a species of oak 
tree which grows in Spam, Portngal and 
other parts of Southern Europe and lu the 
north of Africa. Cork is light, elastic, im- 
pervious to water, and by pressure can be 
greatly reduced in bulk, retommg agam to 
its origmal size It is only one-fourth as 
heavy as water. 

The outer bark of the cork oak falls off 
of itself if left alone, but for commercial 
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purposes it is stripped off when judged suf- 
ficiently matured, this b^g when the tree 


baa reached the age of from fifteen to tUrty 
years. The first stnpping yields the eoatsest 
kmd of cork In the course of eight or nme 
years or even less the same tree will yield 
another supply of bark of better quality, and 
the removal of this outer bark is said to be 
beneficial, the trees thus stripped reaching 
the age of one hundred end fifty yeais or 
more. 

The bark is removed by a kmd of as, 
parallel circles bemg out round the tree and 
nmted by longitudinal cuts, so as to produce 
oblong sheets of bark. These vary in thick- 
ness between three-fourths of an inch and 
three mehes Caie must be taken not to cut 
into the mner bark or the tree will be killed. 
The pieces of cork are fiattened out by heat 
or by weights and are slightly charred on 
the Buface to close the pores 

The cork is sorted mto different grades, 
after which it is put mto sheet-iron boxes 
and steamed, so it will not take the temper 
out of the circular knives or punches which 
shce up the cork and make it mto stoppers 
It is also used for makmg life-preservers. 
The small bits of coik remaining from a sheet 
used for such purposes is granulated and used 
in the makmg of Imoleum, for packmg for re- 
frigerators and for other msuloting materials 

CORE, a dty m the south of Ireland, 
capital of the county of Coik, situated on 
the River Lee, 137 miles southwest of Eubhn. 
It IS built partly on an island and partly 
on the banks of the nver, which is crossed 
by nme budges. It has a large, safe harbor, 
formed by the estuary of the Lee at the mouth 
of which IS the port of Cobh The city has 
four monnsteiies, a fine cathedral, a free 
library, schools of science and art. Queen’s 
College, a large park and many beautiful 
residences Cork has a large export and 
import trade The prmcipal manufactures 
are leather, iron, glass, gloves, paper and 
liquors There are also iion foundries, yards 
for the budding of iron ships and important 
fishenes Cork was founded m 622, was 
taken by Cromwell in 1649 and in 1690 by 
'klarlborough Popubtion, 78,490 

COETJSS, George Hbnbt (1817-1888), 
an American inventor, bom at Easton, N. Y. 
The constmction of stationary steam engines 
was revolutionized by his improvements, the 
most important being the introduction of a 
cut-off mechanism, by which the valves arc 
opened and closed instantaneously. Corliss 
invented many ingenious devices, and fur- 
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iiished the Corliss engine which moved all 
the machinery at the Fhileidelphia Centennial 
Exhibition in 1876. 

COBM, from the Gredc kormaa, which 
means the trunk of a plmt or tree with 
branehes removed, a name which defines a 
solid Tmdergronnd stem related to tnbers 
and to hnlbs. Corms are very commonly re- 
ferred to as bulbs, which iiiey dosely re- 
semble; they are more properly root-bulbs. 
Among the conspicuous examples of plants 
with corms are the gladiolus, cyclamen, crocus 
and Indian turnip. See Bulb. 

OOB'HOBAEIF, a large web-footed bird, 
having a long and strongly hooked bill, a 
long neck, short wings and a rather long, 
rounded tail. The cormorants, of which 
there are several species, are excellent 
swimmers and divers, and yet they often 
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perch on trees. In color they are generally 
black or dark. The double-crested cormorant 
is found oecaaonally in the inland waters of 
the United States and often along the coast. 
The common European cormorant is larger 
than a goose, but has smaller wings. The 
Chinese have for many centuries trained the 
cormorants to fish for them, whi^ they do 
very successfully, obediently bringing the 
fish to thdr masters without mutilation. 
■When thus employed strings are tied around 
the necks of the birds, to make it impos^le 
for them to swallow the fish flicy catch. Two 
fishermen in one boat can handle fifteen or 
twenty cormorants with ease. 



C OSE, the most important 
agricultural product of 
the United States m 
value of crop, acreage 
and production, and one 
of the most valuable food 
plants m the world. 
Thou^ it has not the 
importance of wheat as 
a bread food, it is the 
ba^ of suecemfnl farm- 
ing, for upon it depends 
the raising of all food 
animals and therefore 
the production of such 
commodities as wool, 
hides, milk, eggs and but- 
A corn-eibb bqyj ter. And since work ani- 
mals, too, are fed on com 
and bay, the production of other grains is 
dependent on &e com crop. The com plant 
is often used as an emblem of bountiful har- 
vests, and especially as a s]mibol of the pros- 
perity of the American republic. Edna Dean 
Proctor’s charming poem Columbufa Em- 
blem expresses this idea in these fines: 

The rose may bloom tor England, 

The Illy for France unfold, 

Ireland may honor the ehamrook. 

Scotland her thistle bold; 

But the shield of the eieat BepnbUo, 

The glory of the "West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the taeseled Com, 

Of all our wealth the beet' 

Description. Com belongs to the grass 
family. In general appearance it resembles 
the sugar cone and sorghum. The stalks 
ars from four to twelve feet high, according 
to the variety, are jointed at frequent in- 
tervals, are of a dark purple and green color 
and are concave on one side Their leava 
are long, slender and pointed, and am o 
a dark green color. The fruit, called the 
ears, grow from the axils of the leaves 
Com bears two kinds of fiowers, those at 
the top of the stalk, bearing the stamens and 
forming the tassel, and those on the ear, mb- 
etituting the silk and bearing the ps^ 
Each thread of the silk is a ptatil ^ 
minates in a kernel. The seeds, « 
are arranged in rows around a ^ „ 
called ihe cob. The ears my 
twelve or more rows, but they a l ^ 
an even number. They are covered wim 
long slender glumes caUed »?***■ 

Com is a native of ““Ififew 

known prewons to the discovery 




CORN 

1, Cluster of Ears 3, Huskcr and Shredder 

2, Detail of Kernel Popcorn 


5, Com Plant 

6, Com PioiiuctB 





NORTH AMERICA’S SIX TYPES OP CORN 
Pictured from left to right) they are pop, sweet, flour, flint, dent, and pod corn. 
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World. Golmnlins and other early explorers 
found it m general use among the Indians, 
for whom it conshtuted the chief article of 
food. I'rom this mrcnmstance it came to be 
known as Indian com, but the qualifying 
term is now heard very seldom. The native 
name was maiee, a term sbll in use m Eu- 
rope, where com is a general term for grain, 
fii its native state the plant belongs to the 
warm temperate and semitropieal regions, 
but by cultivation it has been made to extend 
over a wide range of latitude, in tbe TTmted 
States bdng cultivsted as far north as tiie 
16th and 47th parallels. 

Types and Varieties. There are many 
of these; those adapted to the short seasons 
of tbe cool temperate regions are much 
smaller in stalk and seed than those grow- 
ing in the warmer portions of the com belt 
The important varieties are the flmt com, 
dent com, sweet com and pop com Flmt 
com has a small stal^ seldom exceedmg six 
feet in height, and small, closely compact 
ears and very hard kernels. Its color is 
either white or a deep yellow. The yellow 
variety is the com generally raised through- 
out New England, New Tork and the north- 
ern portions of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The dent com contams tbe largest number of 
varieties and is by far the most important. 
This is the com grown all over the regpon 
known as tbe com belt of the TTmted States 
and furnishes nearly all the crop raised in 
the country. It takes its name from the pe- 
cuhar form of the kemtis, which have an 
indentation on the outer end and taper to a 
point. Under smtable conditions the stalks 
attain a height of from eight to ten feet and 
Bometunes grow as high as twelve or fouiv 
teen feet, but tins is uncommon Nicest com 
contams a larger proportion of sugar than 
file other varieties, its small kernels are soft 
and nutritious, and it is raised for food, be- 
ing eaten green or canned in large quantitiea 
Pop com takes its name from the peculiar- 
ity of the kernel of cracking open when 
heated The kernels are small and endosed 
in an exceedmgly tough outside covering. 
When heated, the steam ansmg from the 
moisture in ^e interior bursts tins cover- 
ing and causes the kernel to tom itself iH" 
side out 

CoblesB Com. Not a great deal of atten- 
tion has been given to tbe feat of produc- 
ing com without the cob on which we have 
thought Nature intended it to grow. It has 


been occomphshed by Lutber Burbank, al- 
though he ^ubts that practical results will 
be reached He believes a small cob will be 
better than entire ebmmation of the cob. A 
stalk of cobless corn is shown m the illustra- 
tion accompanymg the article on Burbank. 

It IS beheved &at tbe earliest coin, w&s 
cobless. Burbank’s present cobless com illus- 
trates the steps backward m evolution to- 
wards its original form. The decrease in 
size of the cob mcreases the quantity of kcr- 
nels It IE expected of tins com that mstead 
of merely addmg one kernel to the car it 
will ultimately double the number of ker- 
nels to the ear, for the energy now going to 
waste m the large cob will be transferred 
into the production of more kernels Prac- 
tically cobless com offers a great benefft to 
the farmers, for if there is even one kernel 
msrease to each ear this would mean a total 
crop mcrease of 5,000,000 bushels per an- 
num m the Umted States alone 
Crowth and Harvesting. Com is plant- 
ed, cultivated and harvested almost entirely 
by machmety. The seed is planted m rows 
about four feet apart, and the hills are the 
some distance from one another. As soon as 
the young plants appear tbe oultivetion be- 
gins and must be continued ereiy few days 
until the plants become so large that they 
are liable to injury from tbe cultivator Tbe 
crop IB then allowed to ripen. The mefiiods 
of harvesting depend upon the use for which 
the crop is intended. If only the ears are 
desired, the plants may be left standmg un- 
til tbe seed is thoroughly ripened and dry. 
The ears are then brokmi off, husked and 
placed in granaries But if the stalks are 
derired for fodder, the plants must be cut 
before the ears are dry, otherwise they 'will 
lose much of their nntnment (see Silo ako 
SiLAGn). Com harvesters are now in general 
use on the large farms 
Com Products. Every observing boy and 
girl can name many uses to whieh com is 
put, but few people know that the entire 
range of useful things derived fiom com 
covers nearly two hundred items 
Chemists have shown how a good grade 
of paper can be made from parts of the 
stalk — ^newspapers and at least two books 
have been prmted experimentally upon such 
paper. One hundred pounds of cornstalks 
con be made to produce a gallon of alcohol 
— possibly a future motor fuel. The sticky 
surface of postage stamps is made from 
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dextrin, a com piodnet. The starch in com 
comes to the dining table in numerous foods, 
it IS also the base of many other commodities, 
and IS a filler m many more, such as explo- 
sives, cosmetics, fireworks, glue, ink, shoe pol- 
ish, tanning material, and sizmg. 

The oil in the kernel is an ingredient in 
the making of varmsh, soap, automobile 
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tires, glycerine, dyes, oilcloth, and paints. 
Corncobs are not waste matenal Prom them 
are made gums for labels ; an moredible num- 
ber of comoob pipes are made, for they pro- 
duce a cooling smoke; the farmer who first 
used corncobs for fuel was doubtless sur- 
prised to find that they have about one-third 
the fuel value of hardwood ; several varieties 
of mattresses are stuffed with pulp denved 
from them. Cornsilks contain ingredients 
that find uses in medicines. 

Food Value. Com and wheat have about 
the same food elements and practically the 
same food values, as both are rich in starch 
and sugars (carbohydrates) and in protein 
Wheat, however, is rich in gluten, while the 
reverse is true of com It is the sticky prop- 
erty of gluten that makes wheat so admirable 
a gram for leavened bread, and gives it its 
superiority as a human food. All prepara- 
tions of com flour are very nutritious and 
well repay using as substitutes for wheat. 

Production. The United States produces 
more than two-thirds of the com crop of 
the world, in average years. The annual 
cron ranges from 2,100,000,000 bushels up- 
ward; one year (1920) it was 3,208,600,000 
bushels; nearly every year it is m excess of 
2,500,000,000 bushels. Production in the 
states varies from year to year, but Iowa 
is always first, Ilhnois second. Sometimes 


Nebraska is third, but usually j^s 

this honor, with Texas, Ohio, Minnesota, or 
Wiseonsm in fourth place. Com is the 
most valuable single crop m the Umted 
States, considerably ahead of wheat and 
cotton, often worth as much as both of those 
crops eombmed. Other countries produomg 
com m considerable quantities axe Canada 
Mexico, Argentina, Chile, Umgnay, Austria) 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Eumama, Italy, Russia, 
Spain, India and Chma. 

The ordinary farmer withm the great com 
belt produces an average yield of less than 
40 bushels per acre. The more careful farm- 
ers get an average of about 60 bushels per 
acre. Prom observation it has been noted 
that while the cost of growmg a 60-bnshel 
crop IS but shgbtly greater than the cost of 
growing a 40-bushel crop, the profits are 
more than doubled Yields of 80 bushels per 
acre are not uncommon ra all sections of the 
great com belt, and crops of as many as 
100 bushels to the acre have been obtamed 
under unusually favorable conditions 

In Canada the average annnal yield is 
about 60 bushels to the acre. The total crop 
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for Canada is generally about 20,000,000 
bushels, but the output was reduced di^ 
the World War because of shortage of la- 
bor. The cost of producing the crop is much 
higher in Canada, hut the net profit is about 

fbe same. mi, 

Loss Through Waste and Pests, ibe 
United States Department of Agncdto 
dares that every 100 pounds of comstata wiu 
yield a gallon of alcohol; in not nh^ 
this by-prodnct the agrioultunst has 
lowing a very great amount 
to waste. No man with the intemsfa rf ^ 
fellow-being at heart would 
crease of the production of alcohol fo 
proper us^. We do not l*e to « 
Ly helpful drug produces drunkards and au 
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the ills that toUoTr in the tram of drink, hut all eomstalks, either by nsmg them os en- 
there are many legitimate uses for alcohol, silage or by bummg them durmg the winter, 
and were it more plentiful and cheaper, the Boys’ Com Clubs. The com-dub move- 
opporttmihea to use it would multiply ment among American boys was definitely 

if one acre of com will yield from 10 to 12 organized m 1909, and withm a few years it 
tons of comsfalks, which is about 20,000 had enbsted the active interest of over 90,000 
pounds, that amount of raw material would boys Each boy who enrolls is pledged to 
produce easily 1,200 or 1,300 pounds of al- grow at least one aero of com, and m caring 
cohol, or over 200 gallons The returns from for this plot be puts mto application the 
such conversion can be easily figured most recent prmciples m regard to plowing. 

If ground m a wet condition, then dried, seed selection, spocmg, cultivation, ferhliza- 
comsbilks may be kept indefimtely and be tion and the keeping of accnrate accounts 
held ready at any time for manufacture mto Demonstration workers, county school super- 
alcohol The alcohol derivable from com- mtendents and teachers supervise the work, 
stalks that now go to waste m this country and the boys are further aided by cir- 
would not only drive all the machinery of culars and bulletins sent out by tbe TJnited 
our faciones, say the government anthonbes. States Department of Agriculture. Prizes 
hut would furnish the requisite power for are offered for excellent work, tbe rewards 
all our railroads, steamboats, run all our bemg based on yield per acre, profits, qnali- 
antomobiles, heat and lUuinme all our houses ty of yidd end written accounts of work 
and light &e streets of eveiy city in the done The prizes mdude tnps to fairs, com 
Umon shows and educational mstituhons, and ani- 

Inreeentyeais the European com boier has mals, farm implements, books, scholarships 
proved a serious pest of com and other gar- m agncultuial mstitutions, etc See Bors’ 
den plants First appeanng in New England, and Girls’ 4-H Clurs. 
it spread thiough tiie Central and Western The importance of these clubs lies not only 
States and mto Ontario The United States in their educational and disciplinary value. 
Congress has frequently appropriated money but m tbe practical benefits resulting from 
to attempt to airest its progress To up-to-date farming. Yields of 100 bushels 
eradicate it is declared almost a hopeless to tbe acre are common; one boy reported a 
task, for the com borer attacks many dif- yield of 229 bushels on a Southern farm, 
ferent kmds of plants, the total destruction It is an encouraging fact that tbe bcttcr- 
of which would turn &e infested area into farmmg movement receives added impetus 
a desert. The method of control is to destioy wherever com clubs are maintained 









jui/yrt/av-t/d/ -punrnf 

/TUA/nriZ<A>> 

Ll/y\/^C^ AtiruJUL A'UA''^C^^^ 

^ VJrui/rU /QAyOuJ'^^ /C/nm/^jatcLmt/xz/ofou 
/djuJv ^q^uumf 


^oTv /omju /tjAiy 

7 C^/lk^t(^XhjuXtAv 4 ^viA'i/cO/y(ry^ 
aj/wdJmu^Ah~Aooxv 7 U) M'^Ar/C^ytoxf /djuLjaJUrt^ /a^ 
jtm^/iio/ii^ pyif ji/^dJ/riX^/OA/^ut/' fi/crx/ru AK/iorrUjet/ 
fuLhu Cd^/Onuf/U'aAarU/c^ ® ^ 

'VtOMU^UAf ^ 
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crb XIji^ GicnjuuuU 

‘^>OMMXAJ Mfk^ Xotyje^) ^lo'uj^OAdjXcr jcu itKrtroUiCAjcMa/ 

hKKi}lfi\jj'0jjAjhj^ JCkcCt 
1>uxbu 'iX loJ/jd) 

MMJJX: 

^hj fwy^^xuudj ^ 

^ji^yikjiAj %)' ^ AjJdJju /ol>/iWU^J fyv ju^aiU: 
/AuJuUi/. ©A^ Am.oiil' ZoJVJJJJ^jJjhjKXJ 
fioyjj )ju yt/oa^&Axlj, |C^A)^^oMJ<xy^^Sl^ Jaiou}', ■jtaMV 
Jtrui (Crusj J^jJkjuovj; ^ /x6t-cb, injd» /ow xIaw |olW 
IcXMMA' ^ lXsJ ^V\MJ yWJlt, yOO^C^-joJloiAJ^ JDlIAm/- 
AM^CvX/jaO*, ■JDMJLIU //XOAJU^UAWUhi/ 

/OXU . OaAA /QAOUM/cb 

iv/O/^/ ^|oAMn^>uAlu^ /!;€jw>w / jdUm/tAii, 
(<jCXM;<^v|ptaur 

juiwi/JUy^AMK^ 

/OAAJdj /ooow Ik^ /a^avtaXtcb a^amu xWji^ 
-lunAAV. tJia; ,<31 aaaaa; jKj^djJii omAj coiA^'i-oUf 
)jjQjjjJ (Ojj^ k^xn)j' h\ov^ cS/ctua^ 

/^HAMr}jOJU^ -OOM^^-jaiouH^/OA^ /fl<>AAlwU -KjJ' 

/JXojua; )jj<jqAMXAJ , 

'^•>-<1 ■ « • -J> iuOA/' 

' « « 



A/xur /<M>qrujuxAy lOJJjdj /cwcruAAX^L/ ^ lUL^VJC^ 

/j^nJLi ju»A \jOJvdj iojj^<^ jLwAMyfeA^, Xfoi^ /cLui^iwMXJW' 
iJ^pJtaAj XlMit- ^cvAAxi/ ^ XoUow^>cb 
ArtviMAAxnA; -Lolaa/out. • 5 -wuUuxaOuaaAa^ /cx>va- 

IjJlADUuXAM)^- 


/uajCAx:^ 

yftAAAXW^ -{OV 
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'^^^OAAJ^'^ €iNAjdCL/ 

G>W3 A^JvAAAjU ^A^J^I\JJOkJ■'^3U^JC^/C)J^A>(j^/ 

<XA/ukl (Cy'AxjLAy ?b>(OJiJAAAnJ CWOiJk/I^Aj (O^ ~t5)/\JJ 

Ki SCrJk J.Ut^ lAjQrUVJL/XKIj Xuaj^^ C)AaJ7JWJ!J 

I » ■■ l^poxJVAAJfci; kaw'^3asl»<^^ 

rvAjLOJviLAj^ 

^^OlS[5L; >jjc>v6j uw ^temw' 

rvAA.OJaSlfNlAAXAA^ 

(CX^AAA^ J^uCXAjAaaJ C^AASAJOJUIa^ 
JOoMl. Ay XrvXXtiJ TAj>Jtt- KAiV3LSLLu oovaAj'XjLmo wKjojvJ^ 
fVjOJWAAJJvA) ^^kjUbJLf ruuuViAAJlAJ!^ mAJ3i.^5Ly Pa 

M>A5j&->Aj^f\jj!:5iAyT^^ j::Aajdj ks^u A/ys^^J^suAi 
^^viCrvAjO icrCTjOiJW cowaaXiSSjAj xxioji/v; OJ (Ajuo^JiiJlJ 
.^AAXVoJMvJ fOJtJ JOJ (cVjjfJ&iA^mOJNxJj 5^i\JLtojJ(\AJUXj- 
(<5VAAMUtJ iQjVja /CkAjtXXAjYJ Vuf VjftAJiAJi/, C)laIVj6j T^IaAJ 
iCs^'tdAJLAAAy -J^kXXAAjC^ hJOr\yytJ /c&i. CWVJSl-i 

(3J\aAJ )oJ<J^5jo KXj (OCroAjTXcXAAAy, OJ rvAJVjCUsSkxAAJL/ 
KjOnS^JL. piSJuAj /3iXrer<J^'\3LAJO fX^AXV kAAj fCU jcA/xjl^. 
<5roM ■dl^sLl VcxAjow /AjlaaXI yjxywAi.tiAju jvyouJ^_ /cxmj 
/OJ^CXaX:^ XXUjStAJ yjJTXAJjr . K^^XyKtJ 

subueV; XajvSJL; kxswa; iioaxD^jjoJou A3\^QjLO\«v»Afi 
^jCyvAAsJjJVAAjJi/ OJ'ACyOAAAy SJaaAjcAj ^^XXAW^XAy kJ^j 
jju^juAj. wvaj AjoVjjaJjvj fAA-fej&A/ 'Co-feju N^AjL/ J^Xxxaiu 
Ivju<jwAa 1AA/! (DJiJ A:S/V-CK*3 aaJ KaaJ tA^xj J^kijiJuijwAJLy. 
Vo^OjvJ ^^AAaAAj (G^ i^kOJvSjJv^, ISaJU 
1i3lAJL; )CiX>A50 /OAHA/iSviJ C'CrVAAJlAAj'sSjuj VjJvAAJAWt- 

S(at3r>ro (oJ^GlAJ "KilMj oxswaJ cjQaaa1«v/ uJ^ , /JaA*? 

■iwyoXAAAS^ iCyO >^UOVA J^AjC 3^ XJJSil AJ^ JJJ&JLJuoJJLaj^ 
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iCXJ\^J(^/CXyx/\tX/vvAMAJ Jiahaav 

(C^jCV/XJ^lkAA/OCxA^T^AJU Attj\A/J iJtJ J^K^%X3 j\jq^ 

tX^^^^aJMnJL^//CAA>CX>lwo3Cil^^ ^Uxx>AiJt5r- 

Naa/^oau "t^VAy ^aXxijvSkj 

^2CoA-)feti/ (CXAA/ij ^Ajuw- 
T5jw h^i^jjtij. 
l/^y^ CxsvajU jJsjtWAAj 
XM\tXiX jAvJl/ 

* • 

I— ■— — ww— — — -wr fwvv ^W«^-<OVA>T\AAjO^ 

ictcswvj. ^C /dju^5Aj(>v.j^TX/\iL> )<jyyKSudJsJ, itXAAxk/ ' 
liXjjvA' tJajj liXM^b, ^AjL/ CAjkJ3Luvyo33yo VotV^j^j'JO' 
(i»jJpil^<S'vJ[xAAX!^ (0-> VvXX^A^JLAJJO^J^, “lij- 
KjkjVXxiV/ AkjCXAAAA; \j<X)l>JLAAX# ioJCKJ 
/o-Aju /a33L<xeSwud^. ^Vty /ejkjkSlXuxio3ub\> (dJvxxxAm, 
Vv* -VxyutJUfcL/ iCXAAxkj ^vuOutiJLxJ^ \5\J.'^CL^rtr••V>o-^^Ja5UJ5/ 
MjWiuaJlM x/ifJGLAAddj XroJiJe^ -^xjOvvaj a3Uju ^nxxjvaaju. 
Oamj iC>vTixrtr^ ^o•vK^^ o-»ou ^Su>\mA» icuTokMW/. 
03 ^JlnJ T^ajj S-Hj iCrvvJL/ ^JJXX^^ xir 

fJW UJ^»AJlX3^5lSj^ X^UC>\AJljAt/ TA m^ oOUVXA/ JUJ-TXAV HiKT 
tiOvjoifc TdtKju XiSue/arvAjck; ■fe5Lc>vAyvvAjCL dnjooijuu 
j3aJl» WvAdCT: ^ 

fsJOc^ K^ycx-^tj *loJdouvr<:xX;o\A^ 
(icywA/ uJoJsiJ Ai^>5u^i/vijvA33r: Gb ti/vj3:XAAK>i/>v 

VaJCXJsJ juU!Ui./ckr 71X5- TW/ XOvW<k/ 

Crwvju Kktckaav ;'tSAJiAwT^/VAA^ XaJAr XXj 
C3 !^/t39nx/ ^_^s^^>'^J^'^3fer TiJjvju/ vcOV. 

^<^S1y^ KMOOiJ Jt^LiCrUOr /CXWV/d^ TCCAJLft»jO'U\AAj. 

SiU'XiLU-cr 'wajlAaJ ^^vcrtxJj cuvw (<x<Sajl> (<UiWAJ 

XAAj' oa /doojVA, t5Jvjia;l cxOdiwly v3c pu 
jCiljCXAjI?^-' jOwToOfeJ. '^S^XxjU XXJ ftX-XX'" 

tAAr6&\i Ju^sxusJ XAAi3U(3<^,iOavAxL)TVx^ lajy\M>vi<xky 
■^di^JL/ JJ'^.Kl,dLw\><)jL^J^JL^"X3/Viy fVAAAj' 

Uij ^SSSSj XXAJuda KaaJ NJLXaj-CJVvA/ 
m iv ^ AV ts aiwJoAI; V'JiXxLtiJ oV (tt©\AAjWjL; A5&/xAAixix 
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— 

43^/0L/nd///HAJU/UW-- 

'/aau/oOMuu /xn/n/ 
i/,Mi//i<rm/M^/cw(/ 
W /o/MO'Xm yiXaJk4//aAiJ 
f ///y\Aw /a/ J m ^ ‘ ' 

JmMT^ /W 

- ,.. ^n\\ ujc .atmti] , i ^ 4^ . ji ‘ ' ‘ 

n],. 

cl^/C/OiAfU M/QM/uZuJM^MmAJ/aAJ /kr /mcu- 

Jk/tZAt/UJVVU/A*Ak^/(i>/iloxvW/y)^^ 

ii^/(lnjuA(ulbd^Xc'^Jc^^ 
tamd/ 7^ AnAJiAslolii/, 

dKu^ /m/vcUunv 7^ /<i/U^yii<;7n//S^/<t2a4B' 

OAui/Ai/mffvu'T^Aii^^ id/i/^hjwnt^ 7^vtinrn/A/n^/nw^ih/:Jt^ 
torndj jJh/ 

^t^.jyxA7kA)j^7ku/riMi^K(o^ Xfu4/ 

/a/vxivm^au/oT^ 

jAAitrTir/i^ Mhh /C^ry\Xot//n</i^^ tO/ncf-' 

V' iauinjt/i> /</o{Luj6/awj>o^ 

M)Jkf/0UtM c7jiU/[/olU/L^/0^/O^Vu7}-j^^ 
7ll^^A/omJUJk(U'/ont/j(/i^Jlmv^ 

7^A4iLn4/f/eu . / / / 

/dmju/a/nd>A 



^ X>aA/ /aJ /CA^U^ M^rtZuO /Ua 
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. . CWc^ ' 

W/C-cW ^ j[,^ 

M^kAMW inAA^Uu^ (ycMud/ CmU/. ^Ju/ A^Jm/ 
O^ pM) /OAAJ ^ AMA/VlXm^irtmA^ 

/VlWUcl/ 

JWaK/ av ^&J^/o^/oXty\XX} ^tviV 

tJ/lAAA/ /ft/tvOTiNJ/ /I^aV P' ((MA~ 

' dr^Pw ^/3VAJ. “ 

A-|^W ;c^ fyy\M} 'mJ aPv^j '/J^}P/XjS^ X/ 
/£V /A+ulAeAy ^ " 

/ojV/AAn^v/jKnAWt/ cwjy /Q/y\AAJpif 
MAMaJ M/(XfMJtAj MU /Unx^0»u/>lt)r^ 
tkv jlIktoXw, J^A<rmJ 

/Cmi^ ^/EoO/^ /<M^U4/ cXwvH; PiaPOiaP 

A/ ^ (d^AfkPXMXA/P ter J?U/'MAAiX^/CUVol//WWVVL^^ 
AAmA^XZ/iAA/CMW^ ;t?u^/nmA^CTuV/>ow//^:^^ 

" ~ ?/c«n^/^<JtuW/aAy/^ 

JkAMd/vO/MJU ^/V<J 
/OtrVvJ, /OAvol' 

JtJiXMAp ^}<XXlP IZOI\mXa^ 

"P^mAamaj AiXgWT/iAj^jis/ pJ f3J 

/m<n/tAAAJMw ^OWUA^Aa/ /QAA/ t-tA^^Wti 

JewmAA/ /faAAyfu^iOi^ 

/Ra6/ ' 
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jj Outline on Corn 
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1 . Gekeraii Descsifiiok 

(a) Stalk 

(1) Height 

(2) Jointed 

(3) Color 

(4) Structme 

(b) Leaves 

(1) Shape 

(2) Lengfli 

(3) Position 
(o) PloTvera 

(1) Silk 

(2) Tassel 

(3) Location on stalk 

(4) Location on ear 
(d) Pnut — ^Ears 

(1) Arrangement of kemela 

(2) Covering 

(3) Location on stalk 


i;| n. HrsTOHT 
M (a) Where first cultivated 

j-| (b) When first used by white men 

!■' (c) How introduced to all nations 

H HI. Kotds 
y (a) Flint com 

id (b) Dent com 

n (e) Sweet com 

p (d) Pop com 

n IV. PLUmiTG 
|i| (a) How soil is prepared 

II (b) Madunery used in plantmg 

H (c) When planted 

h V. CuMiviHOir 
1 1 (a) Care of com field 

: s (b) Extent of care required 

. I VT HtEVESTnro 
j-| (a) Time of harvest 

ri (b) Method of harvestmg 

ll (c) Where gathered com is stored 

Vn. Where CnmsviiED 

I > (a) United States 

|.I (1) What portion of world’s 

crop? 

I I (2) Importance of crop 

i (a) Annual yield 

(b) Canada 
(1) Extent of crop 

(c) Otinr countries 
Vm. ITses 

(a) As food 


(1) For mankind 

(a) Meal 

(b) Hominy 

(e) Hulled com 

(2) For animals 

(b) Miscellaneous uses 

(1) Starch 

(2) Glucose 

(3) Alcoholic liquors 

(c) By-products 

(1) Cobs 

(a) Symp manufacture 

(b) For fuel 

(2) Husks and stalks 

Questions on Com 

Why called Indian com! 

How many dishes are made from com 
meal m your home? 

Start with the farmer and name some of 
the mdustnes that arise from or are de- 
pendent upon com. 

To what family of plants does com 
belong? 

How does com rank as a food through- 
out the world? 

What does com contam that ifiakes it 
valuable as a food? 

How many kinds of flowers has tbe 
plant? Which flower forms the tassel? 
Which the silk? What is at the inner end 
of each thread of silk? 

Do tbe ears have an odd or even number 
of rows? How are they covered? Why? 

Of what contment is com a native 4 
What IS known of its use among the 
Aztecs and Incas? How far north is com 
now cultivated? 

How does com compare in value with 
wheat? 

What are the results of a failure in the 
com crops of the United States 1 

How is com planted? Cultivated? 
Harvested? When does the cultivation 
begm? Upon what do the methods of 
harvesting depend? What machines arc 
now in use on the larger com farms* 

What proportion of the world’s people 
use it os food? Give three forms in which 
it is commonly used. 
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OOSHEA, hot'ne ah. See Etk. 

OOBNEILLE, kor «aV, Fsbrre (1606- 
1684), one of the greatest of French &ama- 
tists. Prenoua to 1636 he had published 
Tonous comedies and tragedies, which, while 
they were far superior to the dramas then on 
the stage, had not established his claim to 
a high rank. But in 1636 appeared bis fa- 
mous CiA, and at once he was recognized as 
the greatest dramatist which France had thus 
far produced. After the Out, Horace, Ctnna 
and Polyeucte appeared in rapid succession, 
works which show Corneille’s genius at its 
best. The works which followed added little 
to bis fame. Corneille observed m his trag- 
edies the three unities of the Greeks, making 
his action take place within twenty-four 
hours and within one town, and relating 
every incident to a central plot. 

OOKNBliIAK. See Cah wema h-. 

OOBBBLL, hawr net, XTNTVEBSITF, an 
institution established at Ithaca, N. T. in 
1868. Its income has been derived ehieily 
from lands granted by the Federal govern- 
ment and from private gifts, notably those 
of Ezra Cornell (see below), $500,000, the 
General Education Board, $7,500,000, 
Henry W. Sage, $1,175,000, Ohver H. Payne, 
$500,000, George F. Baker, $350,000, former 
students, $1,500,000. 

Ezra Cdmell and Andrew D. White were 
members of the state legislature and secured 
the action that placed the land grant funds 
at the disposal of the umversity. Mr. White 
was chosen as the first president. 

The university maintains the colleges of 
arts and sciences, architecture engmeering, 
agriculture, home economics, medicme vet- 
erinary medicine j the school of law, the grad- 
uate school, the graduate school of education 
and the summer session. 

The mstitutiou occupies a beautiful campus 
of 350 acres at the head of Cayuga L^e. 
Nme buildings are devoted to engineering, 
about twfflity to agriiSilture, one to home 
economics, and others to the other colleges. 

The general hbrary oontams about 900,000 
volnmes. Departmental libraries are main- 
tained in the several schools md colleges. 
There are many valuable collections in these 
libraries, such as those on history, Dante, 
Petrarch, Iceland, philology, architecto^ 
Spinoza, slavery, Germanic literature, 
history, CSiina, the American Civil War, 
hydraulic and sanitary eng^eenng, law re- 
ports, and veterinary medicine. 


Baa Cornell (1807-1874), founder of the 
institution, was bom m New York slate. He 
had very httle education and began his career 
as a mechanic. His first work was in connec- 
tion with the constmetion of telegraph Imcs 
and the system of stringing wires on poles 
originated from his suggestion. After this bo 
began to organize telegraph companies and 
gave much of his tune to the construction of 
hnes, as a result of wbch he amassed a large 
fortune. 


COBUBT, a wind mstmment of brass, 
with a cup-shaped mouthpiece, rescmbhng 
the bugle m construction, but difiermg from 
it m the possession of three keys, or pistons, 
which can be pressed down by the fingers, 
giving a wide range of tones. Ithasaieiy 
agreeable tone and is a leading instrument in 
nearly every band and orchestra. 

COBNPLOWBB, a flowering plant of the 
composite family, also called bachelor’s but- 
ton and kaiser-blume. It is a weed m Cen- 
tral Europe, where it grows profusely, bnt is 
a popular garden plant in America. The 
flowers are home on slender, branching 
stems, which grow from a foot to two and 
one-half feet high. The flowers are made 
up of TOWS of tubular florets, the outer ones 
bring the larger and more showy. In color 
they are typically a beautiful blue, but they 
appear in various other shades. 

OOBNING, N. Y., the county seat of Steu- 
ben County, ten miles northwest of Elmna, 
on the Chemung Biver and on the New York 
Central, the Erie and the Ddaware, Lacks- 
•wanna & Western railroads. The dfy manu- 
factures glass, terra cotta goods, bnck, In^ 
her, railroad supplies and pneumatic tola 


ad Commg Free Academy. Corningwasm- 
jrporated as a village m 1849 and becamea 
ityinl890. Population, 1930, 15,777. 

OOBN LAWB, a name eozninonly given to 
jrtain statutes passed liy the 
treat Britain to regulate trade m 
ame com in England refers to any 
ot especially to maize, or Indian com, 

‘rS'^st form of inte^^ee 

itive enactment with the tode m ® , 

egmnmg soon after the _ jj. 

ra^e prohibition of 

edient used in those times 

ity in a sudden Mer^ncy. 

ontinned, with slight change, jlij. 

iharles li, when import duties, upon a an 



OOBNS 


OOBOITADO 


ing scale, were for fiie first time introduced. 
These remamed in force till 184fi, when 
Sir Bobert Peel, infinenced h; a popular 
agitation, and more especially by tiie Anti- 
Com-ljaw League^ beaded by Cobden and 
Bright carried a measure repealing the dnty 
on imported gram, except a nominal sum of 
one shilling per quarter This also in 1869 
was done away with, thus leaving the im- 
portation entirely fr^ 

COBNS, small growths of the shin caused 
by pressure or Action. They are found 
most frequently on the toes, and in this case 
are the result of wearmg ^es that are too 
tight. There are two lands that are very 
common — ^fibrous, cone-shaped coma and soft 
corns The former occur on top of the toes 
They are pressed downward by the shoe into 
the flesh and are very painful unless the 
top growth is kept par^ oft Soft coma 
generally appear between the toes, a position 
that renders them very annoymg. If n%- 
lected they may give nse to painful ulcera- 
tions. 'Wearing loose shoes with insoles of 
cork is recommended as a relief for corns A 
well-known physuuan has said that to cure 
coma one must begin back in childhood, a 
process attainable only in theory. The les- 
son for patents is to have thmr children wear 
properly-fitting shoes, as well established 
corns are difficult to cure permanently A 
standard remedy for removing the hard part 
of a com IS a solution of salicyho acid and 
collodion Bad cases should have the atten- 
tion of a rehable chiropodist. 

OOBHUC OFIA, kawr m ho' pi a, a 
wreathed horn filled to overflowmg with fnii^ 
flowms and gram, used as the symbol of 
plenty. In art it is frequently repiesented as 
held by the Goddess of Plenty or some other 
symbolic figure. The horn of plenty is a 
familiar design in both heraldry and archi- 
tecture. 

OOBlTWAIdi, OuTABio, the county town 
of Stormont County on the Saint Lawrence 
Biver, fifty-ax miles southeast of Ottawa 
and axty-eight miles southwest of Montreal 
The Saint Lawrence at this point passes 
through the Long Sault Bapids, which steam- 
ers avoid by uang the Cornwall canal, eleven 
miles long. The town is on the Canadian Na- 
tional and the Ottawa & New York rail- 
ways. Cornwall has abundant electric and 
water power for its manufacturing indus- 
tnes, of which the idiief products are fui> 
niture. cotton goods, pulp, paper and la- 


crosse supplies. It also has iron foundries 
and a silk mill The water and sewerage 
systems are owned by the municipalitv 

Population, 1926, 9,125, m 1931, 11,126. 

COBNWAIUS, kom vtoflis, CeuOj'bb, 
Marquis, of (1738-1806), a Bntiah soldier 
and statesman, whose surrender at Yorktown 
m 1781 virtually ended the Bevolutionory 
War On the outbreak of the struggle he 
sailed for America with his regiment, al- 
though he was op- 
posed to the war. He 
took part m the Bat- 
tle of Long Island 
and afterward pui> 
sued Washmgton 
through New Jersey; 
but a part of his 
army was captured 
at Trenton, and he 
himself was defeat- 
ed at Princeton The 
victory of the Bnt- 
iah at Brandywme 
was due largely to 
him, and he fought CORNWALLIS 

against General Gates at Camden and Gen- 
eral Greene at Quilfoid Six months later 
he was besieged in Yorktown and was com- 
pelled to surrender, October 19, 1781. In 
1786 Lord Comwalhs went to India as com- 
mander in chief and Govemor-Goaeral, in- 
vaded Mysore in 1791 and obliged Tippu 
Sahib to surrender much temtory. On his 
return to England he was created a marquis 
and appomted lord-Iientenant of Heland, 
and again in 1895 he became GovemoivGen- 



eral of India 

OOBOL'LA, in a typical flower the inner 
of the two sets of floral leaves. It is the 
part made up of the petals, and is the part 
that is usually beautifully colored. See 
Plowxbs 


OOBONA, lo ro' m, a term used in as- 
tronomy, botany and architecture It all 
of its uses it shows its derivation, for it 
comes from the Latin for ertmm In astron- 
omy a corona is a crown of light encirclmg 
the sun, which is visible briefly during total 
eclipses In botany the term refers to an 
appendage between the corolla and stamens 
of flowers like the narcissus In architec- 
ture the corona is the upper projecting por- 
tion of a comice. 

OOBONABO, fco ro nah' cloh, Praxcisco 
YasQuez (about 1500-1549), a Spamsb ex- 
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plorer whose name is connected with the 
March for fabled golden mties. In 1635 
Coronado jonm^d to Merico, where ho be- 
came a high offlewl by martjmg the daughter 

of the royal treasurer of New Spain. He 
arrived there in time to hear wonderful tales 
of seven rich cities reputed to have been 
discovered by a Spanish moh^ and in 1B40 
he led a band of Spaniards and native In- 
diana in search of three stores of wealth. 
The expedition discovered the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado and went as far north as 
the boundary between Nebraska and Kansas, 
returning to Mexico in 1B42. 

^ COB^ONEB, one of tho most important 
ravil officers in a county. It is his duty to 
investigate tho cause of deaths when the 
cause is not attested by phymcisns or when 
death occurs under auspicious drcumstancas. 
When death results from a Are he may in- 
vestigate any suspicious circunistances con- 
nected with the origin of the Are. He ie as- 
sisted in his investigations by a coroner’s 
jury of six men, who decide whether peraons 
suspected of wrong-doing in connection with 
deaths shall be held for grand jury investiga- 
tion or for trial. Hi most states the coroner 
acts as sheriff when there is a vacancy in 
that office. 

COB'ONBT, a special form of crown, 
which princes and nobles wear on ceremonial 
ocoasioiis. Ih England the rnlre concerning 
coronets are rigidly observed. That of the 
Prince of Wales has a tingle instead of a 
doable arch, differing in ibis one particnlar 
from the r(^ crown; a ducal coronet hears 
on its rim eight strawberry leaves, and that 
of a mSKims four strawberry leaves and four 
tilver halls. There are other forms for an 
earl, visoouni and baron. The coronet is 
used as a symbol of nohiUty in the following 
lines from Tennyson: 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple taiih than NOrman blood, ' 


COBOT, ho rd, Jiair Baphstb Caimg 
(1796-1875), a Itadi artist, one of the most 


Paisjbbs). Giorot painted large saored pic- 
tures, such as Ihe FUffht into Egypt and ihe 
Baptism of Christ; but his most oharaoter- 
istio and snccresfiil work was in landscape. 
His woodland scenes, painted for the most 
part at dawn or twilighij in a scheme of pale 
greens and sAvrey grays, show a smgtdarly 
subtle feeling for fins phase of nature, md 
ftT8 undoubtedly among the most important 


wwAuuAj, m umaBoape art 

^ong his works are Dance of the ir«mph, 
yreto of Norm, and Doth of mom. *^ThOT 
ar^c^ent examples of his irok uithe 
-Metropohtan Museum and in the fa....-- 
Art Institiite, ^ 


OOMOB^ hmo/po nil, the lowest noa- 
oommissioned ofAeer in an army, rcw,. 
below the seigeanfe He is in charge of a 
squad comprising seven men, and his duties 
conast lar^y in placing and reheving sen- 
tmela and in leading iug sqnad in assigned 
details. Heisappomtedbythehigharooin- 
mand in lug company* 

COSPOBALPUNIBEMENT, (hemAiotion 
of bodily pain as a mode of puratiunent 
The term is used most commonly wifii refer* 
enoe to file disciphne of children. (The 
reader will And a disoustinn of corporal pun- 
ishment in regard to home tinmmg in ihe 
article CHnn TaAnmro) For many cen- 
turies the belief that the rod has an indis- 
pensehle place in the school was Amly 
held, hut since the middle of the nmeteenth 
century the evils of corporal punishment 
have been generally recc^nised, and to-day 
in large cities whippmg in fiie schools hss 
been practically ahaUshed, fiiough it stiU 
prevails in some rursl se^ns. In many 
states and provinces oorporti punishment in 
schools is forbidden by law. The modem 
theory is that whipping tends to antagonize 
the child and to reuse his lower instinofs, 
and that no real reformation can result uhen 
fear alone is stimulated. Furthermore, it 
is felt that a child tiionld be whipped ouly 
by its pareuts, if at all, and that ffie liberty 
to punish by inffioting pmn msy lead to 
serious rreulte when admimstered by nn un- 
serupnlous or quick-tempered teacher. 

OOBFOBA.'inON, a company of persons 
organised under forms pressed by law to 
eondnot a hnsiness enterprise. The law 
treats it ss a single individnsl, which it 
really is. The owners are called shareholders, 
or stochholders, by virtue of investment of 
money in the enterprise, bnt th^ have no 
part in the actnal management of flie huti- 
ncsB except such inAnence as fiiey can witid 
when they meet annnaUy to eleot inen feom 
their memberdup to direct its affeirs. l^ese 
men so chosen are called dsreetors, and from 
thtir number file of^eers to conduct the day- 


A corporation may own land, hut the m- 
dividual members of the corporation have no 
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rights therein A corporation may owe 
mon^, but the members as mdiTidnals are 
nnder no obligation to pay the debt. If, 
however, an individual has not paid up his 
stock m full, he is liable for the amount un- 
paid. The corporation is not dissolved by 
the death or withdrawal of members, or the 
substitution of other members, stock, or 
shares, merely pass from one ownership to 
anoth^. This capacity of perpetual succes- 
sion is regarded as the distmgaishing fea- 
ture of corporations, as compared with other 
societies. 

A corporation is formed by legislative act, 
more and more generally in accordance with 
standard laws, providi^ a certain set of 
steps for incorporation 

Classes of Corporations. Goiporations 
are divided into two mam classes, pubhc and 
private. PuhUe corporations are those cre- 
ated for government purposes, such as cor- 
porations of states, counties, cities, villages, 
or incorporated official boards of officers, as 
a park board. Of private corporations, there 
are four classes: 

1 Corporations for the pecuniary profit of 
Individual members The basis is a capital 
fund engaged in commercial enterprise 
Shares of stock are held by stockholders 
Such corporations are regulated in the United 
States by statutes, which design&te the rela- 
tions and privileges of the corporation Such 
cozporations are organised and chartered for 
specific purposes and cannot transact business 
other than that for which they are organised 
Bxamples are railroads, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, insurance and banking cor- 
porations The profits are divided pro rata 
among the stockholders 

S A corporation not organised for profit 
In such a corporation there is no stock and no 
capital Bxamples are social, artistic, scien- 
tific, religious and professional societies 

8 Corporations for mutual aid and relief. 
The first object is the element of personal 
membership and benefit, the division of profit 
Is a secondary consideration Bxamples are 
building and loan associations, cobperative 
societies and lodges of various kinds Such 
corporations are generally under state con- 
trol. 

4 Incorporated trusts Such corporations 
have a fund set apart for some special pur- 
pose, held usually by a board of trustees 
ffifflTnpipa are colleges, hospitals and charit- 
able associations 

'Why Corporabons Exist. Partnerships 
are formed that two or more men may com- 
binfl thmr capital and services m a small 
busmess; corporations are partnerships on a 
large scale There may be bnndreds of part- 
nera in a corporation, or even thousands; 


they are not known as partners, but as stock 
holders, Glreat enterprises are possible be- 
cause many people ;|Oin in providmg veiy 
large capital. More safegnards must be 
thrown around investors in mcorporations 
than in partnerships, because individual 
members cannot participate in the bandlmg 
of its affairs. A coiporation is beneficial if 
it does not grow so strong and powerful that 
it is able to control the commodity in which 
it deals; if it becomes monopobstie it may 
become an evil. This feature of corporations 
is described in the article Tbusts. 

OOBPOfiATIOITS, Bubeait of. See Fm>. 
liHAT. Tease Cduacissioit. 

OOB'PTTS CHBISTT]^ Tex., the county seal 
of Nneces County, is situated on Corpus 
Christ! Bay, at the month of the Nueces 
Biver, 200 nules sonthirest of Qalveston, on 
the Southern Pacific, Missouri Pacific, and 
Teras-Mexiean railroads The city has cot- 
ton compresses and cottonseed oil mills, and 
manufactnres caustic soda, basic alkali, con- 
crete pipe and tile There is a municipal aii- 
port and Corpus Chnsti College, and the 
harbor is adequate. Population, 1930, 27,741 

OOEBEGfilO. korregjo (1494-1534), 
the popular name of As’sosno Aulegbi, a 
famons Italian pamter, bom at Corr^gio, 
near Modena Correggio is unnvaled in his 
handlmg of light and shade, in file grace 
and roundmg of bis figures and in the beauty 
of tbeir expression Among his best pic- 
tures are Sight, Bamt Jerome, Marriage of 
Saint Catharine, the Pemtent Magdalene, the 
altar pieces of Saint Francis, Saint George, 
Saint Sebastian, and several madonnas. See 
PilOTIWB 

OOBBBIiA'TION, m pedagogy, the natur- 
al relation whiob different subjects of learn- 
ing bear to one another. The principle of 
correlation was recognized by Pestalozzi, 
Proebel and Eerbar^ each of whom regard- 
ed it as an important law in education Per 
a time correlation was greatly neglected by 
educators, but it has recently been recog- 
nized again and given a prominent place in 
all systems of primary and secondary in- 
stmction Correlation considers the relation 
of each subject to other subjects; as the 
relation of geography to nature stndy, his- 
tory to geography, etc 

OOBBBSPONEENCE SCHOOLS. See 

SoHOOnS, CoSBESFOiniEXCE 

COBBOSIVB SUBLIMATE, iorgsiv 
mb'limate, or bichloride of mercury, is a 
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it'kite ciTtalline solid, a bonung poison of 
great sfxength and a powerfnl antiseptia. 

It is a componnd of ddonne and msreiU 7 , 
is soluble in crater, and is used to diamfeot 
wounds. Tandermists also find it useful 
to protect sbuis from insect attaebs. For 
remedies in case of poisoning from this 
chemioal, see A^rnnois. 

COEBTIFT PEAOTICE ACTS, laws de- 
signed to deal wilb ofienses committed in 
connection with elections to pubbc offlca 
These acts provide for punishment for brib- 
ery, treating to intozicsting liqnors, exer- 
cising improper influence over voters, im- 
personation of legal voters, swearing to false 
deetion returns or incurring too large ex- 
penditures. 

COSSET, an undergarment worn by 
women for hundreds of years, varying in 
style and material with changing vogues, 
but designed at all periods for the purpose 
of giving trimness to the figure and support 
to the body. In the days of our grandparents, 
a corset was fashioned in two parts, fastened 
together with hooka at the front and lacing 
at the back. To preserve a ngid form, it was 
reinforeed with numerous narrow stnps of 
whalebone or steel sawed lengthwise into 
the fabric. When it was the fashion to ap- 
pear with slender waists, the corset usually 
was not only uncomfo^ble but often a 
menace to health, for it pressed the organs 
of the body out of the positions designed 
by nature, a matter to which medical science 
repeatedly cafied attention Today the old- 
time corset is worn by a few women who 
reiect new modes, but for them the unyield- 
ing parts may be replaced by elastic wet 
bing. The modmn successor to the corset is 
a simpler, yielding garment called a corse- 

. it 

OOBSIOA, JmnBi'aiit*, an island in the 
Mediterranean Sea, 100 miles soua of 
IVanoe, famous as the birthplace of Napo- 
Icon. It is a posseasiou of France, and » 
the fourth in aze of the islands of the Medi- 
terranean. Corsica is about 110 miles loi« 
and fifty-nine miles wide, and has an "e^r 
3,367 square miles. There are fine 
.wmfainiug pine, osk, beeA, ohestout md 
cork trees, and the mountain soeneiy 
did In the plaina and numerous vaE^ the 
^ is geneiW but agi^ture is 

W bSardetatB. The Corsicana, w^ho 

nuiS,n^t 300,000, not a pro^es^o 
pTfIo, ana mmfli of their farm work is done 


by laborers from Italy. The chief aqports 
are wine, brandy, ohve oil, chestnuts, ftmt 
and fish. The ebief towns, kjaceio, the cap- 
ital, and Bastia, are eounected by railway. 

Corsica was ^t colonized by the Phoem- 
eians, from whom it received the name of 
Cytnos. The Bomana afterward gave it that 
of Corsios. Prom the Bomans it passed to 
the Goths, from them to the Saracens, and 
in the fifteenth century, to the Genoese, who 
ceded it to Prance in 1768. The British 
gained control of it in 1794, but were obliged 
to yield it again to Prance in 1796. Popu- 
lation, 1931, 293,762. 

Ajaccio, the capital, is famed as the home 
of the Bonaparte family. The house in 
which Napoleon was bom is kept as a per- 
manent memonal by the Prench government. 
The town js also noted for its coral and sar- 
dine fisheries. Population, about 23,000. 

OOBSIOANA, korsehcih'nah, Tax., the 
county seat of Navarro County, 163 miles 
northeast of Austin, on the Samt Louis 
Southwestern, the Southem Paeifi^ and 
Port Worth & Denver City railroads, 
There is an airport. There are many oil wells 
jn the vicinity, and the city is a manufactur- 
ing center It has cottonseed oil miDa, bridt- 
yords, flour nulls, grain elevators and matm- 
factories of cotton presses and cotton gins. 
The state asylum for orphans is here. Popu- 
lation, 1920, 11,356; in 1930, 16,202. 

COBTES, havn'tet, Bie mane for flie law- 
making body of Spain, See Spsot, subhead 
Government. , 

OOBTEZ, hawrtay/, HimsiOTO (148&- 
1647), one of ike greatest of adventnreis 
from EuTope to 
America in the period 
immediately following 
tile discovery of ike 
New World. Cortez’s 
great exploit wes tke 
conquest of Mexico ; it 
was inspired by the 
characteristio Spanish > 
hope of finding gold 
and treasure. 

This intr^id man 
was bom at Medellin, ooEl® 

out from Santiago de Cuba 
sels^ about 700 

and ten small field pieces. He lm 
shore of the Gulf of Mexico, where he caused 
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his Tsssels to be bumed, in order that his 
soldiers might have no other resources than 
their own valor After meetmg stnbbom 
resistance from several tnbes near the coast, 
he was able to go on his way toward the 
Aztec capital Monteznma, the great Aztec 
ruler, received him m a fnendly spint and 
housed the Spanish leader hospitably. Cor- 
tez learned of a conspiracy against hiTti and 
by tnekeiy secured Montezuma as a hostage. 
93ie Aztec hmg died, and the Spaniards were 
driven from the mfy with great loss It was 
not until the middle of 1521 that Cortez was 
able to re-enter the city, for the Aztecs fought 
stubbornly against him. (See MoNTZZcrua; 
Azxeo ) In 1528 Cortez returned to Spain, 
but two years later he was again sent out to 
Mexico, where he remained for ten years. 

OOBr'UliD'UM, horun'dttm, a eomponnd 
of aluminum and oxygen, in hardness next 
to the diamond There are several varieties, 
ranging from the transparent colored forms, 
the amethyst, ruby, sapphire, etc , to a coarse 
vanety known as emery (which see) The 
colored varieties are found chiefly m Bur- 
ma, Ceylon and China, and the name is 
derived from the Emdn word kurand Co- 
mndum is four tunes heavier than water. 

COBYZA, the medical name for the com- 
mon cold. See Cold, Coioioir. 

OOSMETIOS, hot meftks, a general term 
for a variety of hqoids, creams, pastes and 
powders nsed to beautify or rejuvenate one’s 
appearance. They mdude tonics, bleaches 
and dyes for the hair, massage, eleansmg and 
vanishmg creams for the skin, powders and 
rouge, and preparations for the removal of 
superfluous hair. Most of the preparations 
found on the market are harmless, but a 
good many are &audulent Special care 
should be taken in the selection of dyes for 
the hair, as many cases of poisonmg have 
resulted from their use. Health specialists 
maintain that sensible living and deanlmess 
are preferable to cosmetics as beanbAeia, 
bat manufacturers of these preparations con- 
tmne to prosper. 

OOSMIO RAYS. The word cosmic re- 
lates to the universe, and signifies sometfamg 
umversd Cosmic rays are dectromagnetic 
radiations rdeased m outer space at unknown 
but tremendously far distances from the 
earth as a result of creation of matter in 
what may be new stellar universes in proc- 
ess of formation They are the most power- 
ful of all known electromagnetic radiations, 


with the greatest penetrating power, short- 
est wave-length and highest frequencies. 
They possess a frequency per second esti- 
mated at 100 bilhon billion, mfinitely 
beyond the profoundest comprehension of 
the mind of man, their wave-length is be- 
lieved to be about flve-triUionths of a cen- 
timeter (a centimeter is one-hundrediii of 
39% mdies) , they are powerful enough 
to penetrate eighteen feet of lead, more than 
twenty times as far as the penetrating 
power of gamma rays, the most powerful 
rays of radioactive energy. 

Cosmic rays beat upon the earth from 
all directions m a ceasdess bombardment 
From what is so far known of them the 
most important fact seems to be that they 
offer proof of a continuously buildmg up 
of the umverse. Their discovery is due to 
studies by Dr. B. A. Millikan, the renowned 
physicist of the California Institute of 
Technology at Pasadena. 

COSMOS, koe'mos, a group of flowermg 
plants found in Mexico, a few species of 
which are now grown m the United States 
and Canada One of the popular forms is 
bushlike, sometunes reaching a height of ten 
feet It blooms m the fall, sometimes as late 
as November, and bears pink, white or crim- 
son flowers, with yellow centers AuoQier 
species, blossommg m late sprmg m the 
Southern states, bears flowers of a nch 
orange-ydlow or sulphur color. It grows to 
a height of four feet or less It thrives m a 
sandy soil not too nch. It may be trans- 
planted mto gardens from indoor seed boxes. 

COS'SACES, a dass of people who were 
regarded as a distinct military division of 
the Russian population under the czars. 
IQiey lived m the southern and eastern por- 
tions of European Russia, and hdd toeir 
lands by military tenure, bemg liable to 
service for hfe Wnters are not agreed as 
to the ongm of this people and of their 
name, but they seemed to differ from the 
Russians more m their manner of life than 
in blood and Imeoge Ongmdly them gov- 
ernment formed a kmd of democracy, at 
the head of which was a chief, or hetman, 
of their own choice That demociacy grad- 
nally disappeared under Russian domination. 

In the World War the Cossacks main- 
tained all the traditions of their past, but 
the conflict marked their doom T^en the 
Soviet government seized power, the Cos- 
sacks fought its armies unsuccessfully, their 
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strengtli waned, and their prestige was lost 
The once powerful community was given 
no consideration in the violent social up- 
heaval, it had been a Cossack boast that 
for centuries they had been tiie proudest 
and most valiant soldiers of the caar, but 
this distmotion was now wiped out, and 
they suffered the levelling that was the fate 
of the peasantry of all Bussia. 

COSTA EICA, ko'starf^ha, the southem- 
most repubUe of the Central Amenoan 
states, excepting Panama, which is now 
classed as a division of Central America and 
itself a repubhc. The area is 23,000 sqn^ 
miles, nearly that of West Vmginia. Ole 
population in 1934 was 551,500. Spanish 
is the language of the country (see Demas- 
OAUOir, Ldm or)j the religion is Eoman 
Cathoho, but there is absolute liberty in re- 
ligious matters. _ 

The country is rich in agnanltural r^ 
sources, though traversed by a momtam 
range which is a link in the system extend- 
ing through both American continent 
There are three elimatia regions, due to the 
mountains. Below 3,000 feat elevation is 
a hot zone! from 3,000 feet to 7,000 feet is 
a temperate climate, and abwe 7,000 fwt 
is a decidedly cool region On the whol^ 
Costa Eica is healthfuL The agricultoal 
prodncfa, in order of importance, are Mflee, 
cacao, sugar cane, rice, potatoes 
and tobacco. Gold and silv® are mmcd m 
constantly increasing quantities, me ois 
tiffing of liquor has been for years a gov- 
ernment monopoly. 

There are 6,500 factories, consumi^ the 
products of the countay, 415 
road, 205 telegraph offices and 2U post- 


Costa Eica was discovered by Col^ra m 
1502, and was first colonized m 1532 by toe 
Sp.^. -Dntil 1821 It was psrt of toe 
Spanish province of 

successful attempts to f om a Centrd ^ert 
c^ Federation, and other vicissitades rt 
teame independent in 1848, and formed a 
institutional government, ^ 

.bonded several times. By the election law 
' of 1913 umversal manhood suffrage was 
L^pd The President of the repubhc is 
J fourTears. The law-making 
is vested m^e Constitutional Con- 
iT onthouse, made up of 
Sers. The capital oit? « ^an Jos5 (which 
see). CbnibaI' Amemoa. 


> OOTES, Saba Jeankbiib (1862- ), a 

Canadian author, horn in Brantford, On- 
tario, and educated at toe Collegiate Ineti- 
tnte toere. Her maiden name was Saba 
jEAmsBiriE BuiraAir. She began her career 
as a school teacher, hut gave toat up for 
joumahsm. Her first series of letters were 
descriptive of toe Cotton Centenmal Exposi- 
tion, Hew Orleans. Afterwards she became 
a member of toe editorial staff of toe Wash- 
ington Post, and later returned to toe To- 
ronto fflohe, where she wrote under toe pen 
name of “Garth Grafton.” She made a tour 
of the world, writing letters for a syndicate 
of Amencan and Canadian newspapers 
Some of her best known works are A Social 
Vcpairiurc, Sow Otihodocia and I West 
Bound the World by Oursekes, The Amer- 
ican Girl tn London, A Laughter of To-day, 
Vernon’s Aunt, The Simple Adventure of 
Mem SiSuh, The Story of Sonny SM, Uis 
Ronor and a Lady, Those Delightful Amer- 
icans, The Pool in the Desert, The Imperial- 
ist, Burnt Offerings, The Coneort and Oitt- 
dereJla of Canada. 

OOTOPAXI, ftofohpoft'ee, the most re- 
markable volcanic mountain of toe Andes, 
in Ecuador, about sixty nnles nortoeast of 
Mount Chimboraao. Its altitude has been 
esfamated at 19,613 feet. It is toe m<»t beau- 
tiful of the great summits of toe And®, and 
ia almoat a perfect cone in- shape. Several 
eruptions have occurred. 

~ ‘OTTOS', a plant of the 

mallow family, whose 
fibers provide the civil- 
ized world with a large 
portion of its clotlimg, 
aud whose products are 
,'3 utilized in countless ways 
” for the comfort and hap- 
pin®B of manlond. Cot- 
to would seem to have 
been especiaDy 
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nucli eyezT day of our lives We go to sleep 
between cotton sheets, resting our heads on 
feathers inclosed in cotton pillow slips We 
step out in the morning upon a cotton rug, 
pull cotton stockings over our feet, and dress 
our bodies in garments made largely of cot- 
ton If, in our hurry, we burst off a button, 
we sew it on with cotton thread, and then, 
having put on our shoes, tie them tight with 
cotton strings We may wash our faces with 
soap made from the oil of the cottonseed, and 
dry them with a cotton towel And so it goes 
on throughout the day We have cotton be- 
fore us in one shape or another almost every 
hour imtll, when tired out, we seek’ our rest: 
and then it Is this cool white fiber that 
soothes our fatigue and gives ns pleasant 
dreams." 

Not only is man dependent on the plant 
for mnch of his comfort and happiness, bnt 
be finds that cotton is absolutely mdispen- 
sable to him 'when he goes to irar The fate 
of every army in the World War was bound 
np in ^e cotton supply Qimeotton (which 
see), one of the most important explosives, 
18 made from cotton wool, and nnmerous 
chemicals are produced from cotton pulp 
Thousands of tons of cotton are nsed in the 
manufacture of rubber tires, tuhmg, per- 
cussion shields, ete, and miles of fiber go 
mto the mabiig of bandages, stretchers and 
hospital bedding. Cotton forms an mdis- 
pensabla part of the equipment of armies 
and navies, and even the waste is used in 
cleaning firearms and big guns. SeeCorron- 
SEED PBOnucis. 

Distribution and Varieties. The cotton 
plant originally grew in the tropica, but cul- 
tivation has extended its range to about the 
thirty-fifth parallel on each side of the equa- 
tor, with the most productive regions lying 
between 20° and 35° north latitude In this 
section are produced the cotton crops of the 
Cmted States, Northern India and Sgypt, 
and these thi^ oountiies together produce 
about nine-tenths of the world’s supply 

Of the several -varieties cultivated for the 
market four stand out prommently. They 
are the se<Msland, the Egyptian, tte Pera- 
vien and the upland. The first named has 
the longest^ finest and rilkiest fibres, mth 
an average length of 1.61 inches The stalk 
of this variety reaches a height of twelve 
feet or more. The plant can he gro-wn only 
upon low lands, and takes its name from 
the fact that it -was first raised on islands 
off the coast of South Carolina, Florida and 
Georgia. Egyptian cotton, which is a variety 
of seapisland, is imported into the United 


States in considerable quantities, as it is es- 
pecially smted to the mannfactnre of goods 
reqmrmg a smooth finish and is less eiqien- 
sive than sea-island cotton, Peruvian cotton, 
also imparted into the Umted States, pos- 
sesses a rough, strong fiber, something like 
that of wool. It is well adapted to mixmg 
with -wool and is used in the manufacture of 
underwear and hosiery. 

Upland cotton is the most widely used 
and the most abundant of all varieties Its 
fibers are on the average slightly less than an 
meh m length, and the stalk reaches a height 
of from two to four feet Because it is the 
most important variety cultivated m South- 
ern United States, from which comes the bulk 
of the world’s supply, it is described in some 
detail m the following paragraphs. 

CnltiTation and Harvesting. The cot- 
ton belt extends from Texas to North Car- 
olina After the land is well plowed, the 
usual method is to bed np the ground in rows 
from three to fonr feet wide The seed is 
dropped m the center of these rows, five or 
SIX seeds at a tune, either in narrow fnrrows 
or in holes about a foot apart. As more than 
one plant eveiy twelve inches is not con- 
sidered advisable, the plants are thmned out 
after two week’s growth Planting com- 
mences about March 1 in Soutbem Texas 
and continues to the end of May in the Pied- 
mont region of North Carolina and other sec- 
tions as far north. 

Soon after the plants ore above ground 
they forth green leaves and pecuharly- 
shaped buds eaUed squares, which blossom 
mto delicate white flowers when the stalks 
are a foot or so m height The snnlight soon 
toms the white of the blossoms to pmk, and 
about the third day the flowers fall to the 
ground. They are snceeeded on the stalks 
by tmy green bolls, the parts conteinmg the 
cotton fiber. Bolls are susceptible to the at- 
tacks of the malignant boll weevil (which 
see), whose ravages cause great loss every 
year. 

After six or eight weeks the ripened bolls 
burst open and are ready for picking. Smco 
only a portion npen at the same tune, there 
must be several pickmg fames for the field. 
Formerly the pickmg was all done by hand 
labor, but successful cotton-picking machines 
have been invented and are in use in large 
fields They save considerable expense in 
barvesfang the crop. Wlien the cotton is 
picked it is sent to the gin house, where it 
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w ginned, or separated from the seeds. The 
abet IS then placed in presses and pressed 
into bales of 600 pounds each. These axe 
bound mth iron hoops, when they are ready 
for shipment. ^ 

Cotton Products. The most important of 
these are suggested in the opening para- 
graphs, and the processes by which the fiber 
IS converted into cloth axe described in the 
articles Spinniko and Weatoto. In addi- 
faon there are numerous products derived 
from the seeds (see CoiTONSBEai Pkoducts). 

Cotton Statistics. The annual crop for 
tte United States ranges between 10,000,- 
000 and 16,000,000 bales of 600 pounds each. 
Texas is always first among the states in the 
tonual erop, rangmg from 2,760,000 to 4,- 

307.000 bales; the last-named figure is that 
for its heaviest crop (1932). Second honors 
in prodnotion fluctuate greatly. OMahoma, 
Arkaimas, Mississippi, Alabama, or Cleorgia 
occupies second place from year to year 
Besides these states, those that produce cot- 
ton in large quantity are Lomsiana, North 
Carolina, South Carohna, and Tennessee. 
The yield in Florida averages not more than 

26.000 bales. The entire cotton acreage 
varies from 28,000,000 to 42,000,000, but 
both acreage and crop decreased sharply 
under the cotton control law of 1933, which 
proved a temporary expedient. 
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BRITISH INDIA TEXAS, 3,000 MBSJSSIFPI 
3,600 1,100 



EGYPT ARKUCAS GEORGIA 

1,040 1,000 900 

WHERE "COTTON IS KING" 

Annual production Is niven in thousands of 
bales. 

The relative importanee of cotton countries 
and states is shown in the accompanying di- 
agram. There are about 157,000,000 cotton- 
consuming spindles in the world, of which 
about 31,000,000 ere in the United States. 
Ahout tvro-thirds of these are in the cotton 
States, Massachusetts having yielded its 
former leader^ip in cotton maniActure. 

History. Ootton has been used sinee about 
the eighth century b. o. It was known to the 
Egyptians, the Oreeks and the Bomans, and 


hv into Europe 

by the Mohammedans durmg the 

The European coC m ^rol^f : 
native of India, but the plant is also nafive 



to America. When the American oontinenis 
were discovered the inhabitants of Mexioo 
and Peru had attained a good degree of slriU 
in raising ootton and menufactunng it into 
oloth. The planting of ootton began m the 
Southern states soon after the settlement of 
the older colonies, hut the expense of sepa- 
rating the fiber from the seed was so great 
that cotton was not a profitable crop. In 
the latter part of the seventeenth century the 
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invention of the power loom and the m^ 
jenny for spinning so mereased the facilifies 
for inanufaoturmg cotton goods that enough 
cotton could not be raised to supply the de- 
mands of English manufacturers. In 1793 
the eotton gin was invented by Eli Whitney 
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Outline on Cotton 

I. YlUilEXIES 

(1) Long fiber or sea island cot- 

ton 

(2) Short fiber or upland cot- 

ton 

H. Wheeb Eaised 

(1) United States 
‘(a) 'Sections 

(2) Foreign Countnes 
(b) Names 

m. PliAHTlKa 

(1) Methods 

(2) Season 

IV. Cui/nvA'noir 

(1) Soil 

(2) Diy season, to mature 

(3) Temperature 

V. HARVBSmrQ 

(1) Tune 

(2) How picked. 

(3) Sent to gm house 

VI. Seat OBTS, Baw Matebul 

(1) UniW States 

(2) Foreign 
Vn. Factobies 

(1) United States 

(2) Foreign Countries 
Vm. Pboduotb 

(1) Cloth 

(2) Cottolene 

(3) Fodder and Fertilizer 

IZ Histobt aot) Gbowtb of Cot- 
toe Iedustbt 
Questions on Cotton 

When and how are cotton seeds 
sown? How is cotton culbyated? 

How long after the fiowermg has 
commenced do the seeds open? 

How is cotton harvested? How is 
it separated from the seeds? 

How did the mvention of the cotton 
gm affect the production of cotton? 
Who invented it? 

What is the weight of a bale of 
cotton? 

Which is the oldest cotton-growing 
country^ Who introduced cotton into 
Furope? 

Name the chief cotton-prodnemg 
countries 

Where and when was cotton first 
planted in the United States? 


(see CoiiOE Gin; Whiteet, Eli). This 
machme enabled one man to do more in 
separatmg the cotton from its seeds than a 
hundred men could accomphsh hj hand 
labor, and it revolutionized the cotton m- 
dustry. The first exportation of cotton, con- 
sisting of eight bags, weighmg 1,200 pounds, 
was from Virgmia in 1784 In 1791 the 
United States furm^ed less than one-sixth 
of one per cent of the cotton importation of 
Great Bntam, a century later its crop was 
sixty per cent of the world’s supply. The 
mcrease was from 8,889 bales weighmg two 
hundred twenty-five pounds each to 9,534,700 
bales weighmg 500 pounds each. 

When Alexander Hamilton wrote his great 
"Eeport on Manufactures,” in 1791, he re- 
ferred to certam branches of the textile in- 
dustry as already established; yet at that 
time there was but one cotton factory where 
spiimmg was earned on by water power, and 
that factory had been established less than 
a year and had only seventy-two spmdles. 
Although some progress was made durmg the 
next twenty years, it was not until the War 
of 1812 cut off foreign supphea that the cot- 
ton manufacture was truly ‘‘established.” 
Durmg every decade, not even excepting that 
which mcluded the Civil War, there has been 
an increase m the number of employes and 
in the quantity and value of the goods manu- 
factured The census of 1850 showed a total 
value of products of $61,869,000. In 1860 
the value had nsen to $116,6^,000; in 1870 
to $177,489,000, but a large part of the m- 
orease was due to the inflation of the cur- 
rency In 1890 the value was $267,981,000, 
in 1900, $339,200,000, and in 1910, $630,615^ 
000, ten times the product of 1850, and by 
1930 the value of cotton products bad grown 
to over $1,400,000,000 It was the first, the 
largest, and most typical factory mdustry m 
the country, and stiU retains a position not 
far tzom toe top. 

COTTON, John (1585-1652), a Puritan 
clergyman and scholar, bom at Derby, Eng- 
land. He was tutor at Cambridge, had a 
charge in Lmcolnshire about 1612, and when 
summoned to appear before Laud m 1633 
because of ins Puritan views, he fled to Bos- 
ton, New England, and preached there till 
his death Cotton was the author of a 
cateebism, forms of prayer and other works, 
and in a controversy with Roger Williams 
he defended the right of civil autlioniy to 
interfere in reli^ous matters 
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OOTTON-BOU. WBBm. See Boll 
■Wbbivil. 

OOTTOIT GUT, a machine for separating 
cotton fiber from its seeds. The name is a 
corruption of cotton engine. The cotton gin 
was invented by Eli Whitney m 1793, and 
beeanse it made the cotton indnstry vastly 
more profitable and greatly extended it, it 
was directly responsible for the growth of ne- 
gro slavery in Amenea. The ongmal ma- 
chine consisted of a wooden cylmder, mto 
which were fastened strong wire hooks re- 


Over 2,000,000 tons of eottonseed cake 
and meal are also produced annually m 
Amenea. A hard, dry cake remains aftra 
the oil has been pressed from a mass of seeds, 
and when ground this cake forms cottonseed 
meal. It is an excellent stock food, and 
when mixed with acid phosphate it has value 
as a fertilizer. The hulls of the seeds are 
also used as stock food, and the fine pieces 
of hnt (Imters), which cling to the se^ in 
the ginning process, are liaed m the mann- 
factnre of low-pnced yams, upholstering, 


sembling the teeth of a saw. The pomts of 
these hooks passed between vertical wires 
held by a frame, and as the eybnder re- 
volved, the teeth drew the fiber between the 
wires and let the seed fall to the ground. 
The cylmder was afterwards replaced by 
saws operating on the same pnnciple. A 
modem gm contains seventy saws and 
will clean 6,090 pounds of cotton in twelve 
hours. By dihgent labor it was possible 
for one person to separate the seeds from 
one pound of fiber in a day by hand. See 
Coiton; Wsiutet, Ell 



BATTBBT OP MODBHN COTTON GINS 
(For illustration of the first grin, see article 
Cotton ) 

OOTTOHSBED PKODTJOTS. The most 
important of the products derived ^m fte 

seed of the cotton plant IB a ydlow oil. ibm 

is extracted by pressure afte tte see^ 
been freed of fibers, bits of Imt bulk, 
ke oa is employed in fte ^ 


wadding, etc. Another by-product is sludge^ 
which settles at the bottom of oil tanks It 
is used in the manufacture of soap. 

COTTOEWOOB, a tall, qmck-growmg 
tree of the poplar family, so called because 
the seeds are borne m green balls wbieh are 
fined with a white, cottony mass In May 
these balls burst open, and fiieir flufiy con- 
tents are widely scattered The cottonwood 
is distributed through the Eastern and Cen- 
tral Umted States, especially along toe banks 
of streams. In Canada it grows from 
Quebec to the Eorfh West Territories The 
bark is gray-brown and rough, toe leaves 
tapering and shiny, and the flowers are homo 
in catfans that fall in the spring. Cotton- 
wood IS not a strong wood, but is uscW for 
makmg packmg eases, barrels, woodenwra 
and pulp. In citiss toe tree provides de- 
lightful shade, and may live to be seventy-five 
years old, but in exposed places in coimby 
distnots toe brittle wood cannot stand 
against toe wmds, and is short-hved. 

OOTTIiBBOE, kotiWdun, toe immatare, 
leaf of a seedlmg. Those plants which bear 
one seed-leaf, like grasses ^ 

cafied monocotgledom; those whito produM 
two seed-leaves, like toe bean, f 
ions. These two dosses make up toe ^ 
group of flowenng plmto ^ 

roaked, freed from 
two cotyledons may readily be seen 
toe bean seedling rises above toe 

gradually wither and fall off T 
lowed by true leaves. In toe ^ ™ 
cotyledon does not push ° to 

forms an absorbi^ The ootylo^®”® 

feed the growmg varioM otoer 

of toe pea, l>or«e^fto‘ ““ 
diootvledonoim plante ^gergroima. 

main inside the seed ®^eveIop 

but those of toe squash and a 

Ttoporary green leaves above ground 
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OOUNTER-KEFOBMATIOir 


COTT&AB, hot/gur See Puiu. 

COXTGK, koff, a contraction of file muscles 
which conixol breathing, caused by irritation 
of the air passages or by nervonsness. While 
one generally conghs inToInntanly, the ac- 
tion may be controlled by proper training. 
Conghmg is a prominent symptom of cold on 
the chesf^ bronchitis, tnbemnlosis, pnenmonia 
and catarrh of the throat. The old remedy 
was to take a "soothing medicine,” which 
nsnally contamed opium, bat physidans to- 
day warn against snch preparations. In 
tnbercnlosis sanitarinins fresh air has been 
fonnd a great aid in aUeriating conghs, and 
the patients there are teamed to refrain from 
conghing except when to eongh bnngs np 
muens and clears the air passages. A congh 
cansed by nerrons imtahon can only be 
cured by the exercise of will power. The 
ordinaiy cold on the chest can often be helped 
by means of steam mhalabon, hot and cold 
sponging of the ches^ and the use of a 
cold compress. Any serions case of congh- 
ing should hare the attention of a physician 
See Com 

OOmrOUf BIiUTFS, Iowa, founded as 
KanesviUe in 185S by the Hormons and given 
its present name m 1868, is the connty seat 
of Pottawattamie County. It is four miles 
from Omaha, across the Missoiin Biver, and 
is two and onc-half miles east of that stream 
Seven trank hne railroads enter the city — 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chi- 
cago Great Western, the Chicago & North- 
western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul 
& Pacific, the Chicago, Hock Island & Pacific, 
the Blmois Central, the Umon Pacific, the 
Wabash, and the ^nsas City, St Joseph, 
& Council BlnfEs There are large stock- 
yards, gram elevators, flouring mills and 
dosens of diversified factories; the city is one 
of the largest agnonltnral implement centers 
in the world There is a municipal airport 
and a street railway connecting with Omaha 
The city has twenty-five parks, embracing 
more than 1,000 aeres. 

The town reemved its name because near 
its site Lewis and Clark conferred with the 
IndiB.ns in 1804. Population, 1930, 42,048. 

OOBITT, a title of nobiliiy in some Euro- 
pean countnes, corresponding to that of earl 
in Great Britain. Though Britain does not 
recognize the title, it gives the title countess 
to the wife of an earl 

OOTnrrEEFBrnH'G, hmn^tur fit ing, 
fraudulently producing an article in imitation 


of another, for the purpose of inducing the 
use of the false article for the genome. The 
term is most commonly applied to the imi- 
tation of money. The oftense is dealt with by 
national statutes, and it constitutes a cnm6 
punishable by ^e and imprisonment^ the 
punishment extendmg to as much as twenty 
years m prison and a fine of $10,000. 

CODNTBBPOINT, m music, the adding 
of other melodies to a given melody or theme. 
The added melodies are mdependent of the 
origmal theme in movementi but related to 
it by eertam rules. When a single part is 
added, the result is known as two-part 
counterpoint. When two pomts are added, 
the result is three-part counterpoint When 
the notes of the added parts are of the same 
value as corresponding notes in the original 
melody, the composition is known as simple 
counterpoint, and when more than one note 
of the added part are mads eqmvalent to one 
note of the original melody the resulting com- 
position is called fiond counterpoint The 
term is sometimes used synonymously xnth 
harmony. The name arose from the early 
system of notation, in which pomts were used 
for notes; hence one pomt was set opposite 
another point 

COUNTEB-EBFOBMATION. AstbeBe- 
formation spread, the Boman Catholic 
Church attempted to counteract its influence 
by adopting eertam measures to check its 
growth m those countnes where it bad al- 
ready gamed a hold, to prevent its further 
spread and to abolish abuses that had grown 
up m the Church To these measures has 
been given the name of Counter-Beformation 
The question of the reform of abuses had been 
receiving much attention m the Church pre- 
vious to the beginnmg of the Befoimahon, 
but it was not until the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563) that any effective work was 
done toward this end. This counml formu- 
lated a creed and disciplme which is practic- 
ally that of a modem Church, and which did 
away with the most flagrant abuses The 
attempt to check the spread of Protestantism 
led in Italy and Spam to the Inquisition. In 
these two countnes Protestantism was easily 
uprooted, because it had never had there more 
than a feeble existence In Bohemia it was 
abolished only by means of the Thirty Years 
War, and in a number of other countries, 
particularly in the Netherlands, the attempt 
to replace it with Cathoheism led to serious 
wars. See BEFOiouxioii’. 
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Outline on the Ooiintr 
I. KiP 01 Comrir 
U. DiisOBimoir 

(a) Size 

(b) Niimber of townships 

(o) BonndaiieB 

(d) Position in state 

(e) Phjvaeal featmes 

(1) Snrfaee 

(2) Iiokes 

(3) Bivers 
m. QovmsxEsn 

(a) Comity offioeis 

(1) How dected 

(2) Terms of office 

(3) Snties of each 

(4) Salaries 

(b) Gonniy bniidings 

(o) Taxes 

(1) Howlened 

(2) How collected 

(3) How applied 
nr. IifSTmraiosa 

(a) Penal 

(b) Ohacitable 

(c) Educational 

(1) PnbUo 

(2) Private 

V. iKunsiBnis 

(a) Agiicnltnre 

(1) Leading crops ' 

(2) Harhets 

(b) Hanufactures 

(1) Leaffing artides 

(2) Markets 
(e) Mining 

(1) Leading products 

(2) Markets 

(d) Transportation 

(1) Bail 

(2) Water 
Yl CoOTir Seai 

(a) How and when located 

(b) Eeason for present location 

(c) Bank among county’s cities 

and towns 

(d) Distance from other cities 

in state 

(e) Siduatrial life 
VIL Siscots 

(a) When settled 

(b) When organised as county 

(c) Famous men produced 

(d) Events whiiffi were notable 
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OOtJETEMiair, a private dgnal, word 
or phrase given to soldiers on gua^ who are 
ordered to let no man pass nnless he first 
gives tiiat dgn. The tern also refers to the 
signature of a secretary or other official to 
a docnmoit dgned by another. Such coun- 
taragning is for the purpose rf attest 
that the dooumeut is authentic 

OOtnJTT, a word of European otigin, 
referring originally to a ffistrict governed by 
a count or earl, but now known as a pohtical 
division of a state or province. It is com- 
posed of from Miout twelve to twenty or 
more townshipa Each township in most 
states sends one man, called a superdsor, or 
commissioner, to a oonnty legislative board 
called the board of supervisors, and sQ 
(dtizeus of eadi township partimpste in 
county government and support it with their 
taxes. In turn, the eonnty sends representa- 
tives to the state legislate, and ^ people 
in the county pay taxes for the support of the 
state government. The town in the comity 
which is the seat of its government is called 
the county seat. 

7hd outline "vrliloh appears on this page Ja 
BUSffested as the basts tor an esaajr on tha 
story of any county. 

COOTTV AOKNT. See Pabhbbb’ 
iNBxrruix. 

OOUBLAED, hoot'land, formerly a prov- 
ince of Bussia, one of the so-called ’’Baltic 
provinces” that set up independent govern- 
ments in 1917, after the abdication of the 

czar. When, early m 1918, Bnssia renounced 

all claun to the Baltic provmces by the 
Treaty of Brest-Iatovak, German troeps oc- 
cupied Courland and overthrew the new 
government. Before ihe close of ffie year 
Gcamany itself suirendered to the ^ea, and 
the German forces thereupon with^. ^ 
November, 1918, a movement for mdepentt- 
ence enlminated in the prodamabra, at 
Elga, of tha Free State of Latvi^ wh^ m- 
eluded praetioally all of Conrlan^ and cer- 
tain other distncts, w:- 

The province was south of the ®f ^ 

and the province of lavoni^ east of &e BM- 
tic Sea, and west and north of 
With an area of 10,436 squam mile^ ^ ^ 
about the size of New 
Island oombmed. Agnevdtuxe, 
and fishing are the chief oocnpationa of 
people, who numbered 812,300 
took possession. The majority 
X;etts. Seeliia^m. 
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OOUBT, a tribimal established for the 
admmistration of justiee. Its dafy is to tiy 
and punish persons accused of committing 
offenses agamst the State, the public or indi- 
vidual% and to settle controversies. Courts 
have existed from remote times and probably 
had their origin in the execntive power pos- 
sessed by hings or cbiete, or in the power of 


cmt Court of Appeals, and under certain 
conditions may reach the Umted States 
Supreme Court. In addition to this system 
involvmg the three courts with which the 
pnbho IS most familiar, there are other 
Federal courts, each having special jurisdic- 
tion. The following table presents the facts 
with respect to all of them; 


TZTliB 

OBOANIZATION 

JURISDICTION* 

Supreme 

Courts 

A chief justice, f20.- 

500, eight associ- 
ates, $20,000. 

This court has original Jurisdiction in all cases relating 
to ambassadors and other public ministers and con- 
suls. and in those to which a state is a party It has 
appellate Jurisdiction in all eases originating in the 
inferior courts, save such as Congress by law shall 
except Appeals may be made to it, and writs of error 
lie to 1^ from the district courts, from the courts of 
appeals, and from the supreme courts of the District 
of Columbia and the territories 

Circuit 
Courte of 
.Aj»peala 

HB 

Appeals from district and territorial oourts. 

District 

Courts. 

One hundred and 

three districts, in- 

cluding Alaska 
Hawaii and Porto 
Bloo, each with a 

district judge, sal- 

ary, $10,000 

Criminal prosecutions for violation of Federal laws, and 
oases connected with revenue and postal laws, bank- 
ruptey and admiralty matters In a general way dis- 
tnct courts have Jurisdiction in all eases assigned by 
the Constitution (Article HI) to the Federal Judiciary, 
except those cases in which original jurlsdlotlon Is 
imposed on the Supreme Court 

Court of 
Claims 


Over money claims of Individuals against the govern- 

ment. • 

Court of 
Private Land 
Claims 


Decides conflicting claims of title to certain public lands 

Court of -Ap- 
peals 

District of 
Columbia 

A chief justice, and 

two associates, 
each $12,600 

Hears appeals from the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia 

Supreme 

Ct Distxlot of 
Columbia 


Besemblee in Jurlsdlotlon other United States district 
courts 

Territorial 

Courts 


Besemblee United States distrlot courts 

Admiralty 

Courts. Commissioners' Courts, and Courts-martial 


'The supreme court has both orlslnal and appellate ]urlsdlotlon, the circuit courts ol ap- 
peals, and the court o{ appeals for the nistrlct of Columbia, have only appellate jurisdiction; 
the other courts only orl^nal Jurisdiction 


pardon belonging to priests and other obureh 
dignitaries. The systems of courts differ 
among different m^em nations, but their 
general powers and constitntiona are the 
same, their acts being in most oases independ- 
ent of all other auteonty and their decisions 
being regarded as final in most cases. 

United States Oourts. These courts, ex- 
cepting the Supreme Court, are concerned 
only with cases arising from the violation of 
Federal statutes. The lowest is the United 
States District Court; appeals go to the Cir- 


State Oourts. The courts of the state dif- 
fer in powers and jurisdiction in the various 
states. At the foot of the whole system are 
the justices of the peace, who try petty 
cr imin al and dvil smts In solne states there 
are county courts, which hear appeals from 
justices and have ongmol jurisdiction in 
some cases Nact come circuit courts, each 
of which has jurisdiction over several coun- 
ties and hears appeals from the lower courts. 
Over all is the supreme court of the state, 
usually a court of appeal only, but occasional- 
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ly oiiginal jurisdiction. In some 

state there are slight venations of this 
system. Cases may he earned from the 
supine court of the state to the Supreme 
Court pf the United States usually in qnea- 
Hons involving the interpretation of flie 
United State Constitution. 

Courts in Canada, As in flie United 
State, there are two dasses of courts, 
Dominion and local. In the former daM 
there are two courts, the Supreme Court of 
the Dominion and the Exchequer Court the 
n^ers being appointed by the Dominion 
(Governor-General in Council). The provin- 
cial court judges, except justices of the peace 
and city magistrates, are also paid by the 
Dommon government, and the judges in each 
province receive appointment from the 
Dommion government. The jurisdiction of 
each court is similar to that of courts of like 
grade in the United States. 


Admiralty Court 
of Canada 
Court of Claims 
Exchequer Court 
. of Canada 
Judge 

Judicial Department 
. of Canada 


Justice of the Peace 
Juvenile Court 
lAW (with list; 
Morals Court 
Prohate Court 
Procedure 
Supreme Court 
of Canada 


Supreme Court ot 

Justice, Department of flie Dnlted States 

COUBT FOOD, a name given to the pro- 
fessional jesters who were common at courts 
during ancient and medieval times. Such 
persons were known in the time of Philip 
of Macedon, but they formed a more im- 
portant part of court life during the Middle 
Ages than at any other tune. The fool dressed 
in gay colors, with a cap ornamented with 
bells and surmounted with ass’s ears, ear- 
ried a scepter, usually ornamented with bells, 
and wore a large collar. The Stuart kings 
were the lost English kings to have court 
jesters, but at the Bnssian court such per- 
sonages existed to the nineteenth centniy, 
and Marie Antoinette of Prance had a jester 
just before the Bevolution. Shakespeare in 
several of nis plays, as JCififf Lear, As Tow 
Zeke It and Twelfth Night, introduces the 
court fool, 

OOUBT-MABTIAli, hort mahr'shal, a 
court consisting of military or naval officers, 
for the trial of military or naval offenses. In 
the army of tiie United State there are 
general courts-martial, before which only 
officers can be tried, and r^mental and gar- 
rison courts-martial. In the navy summary 
courts-martial are bdd for the trial of petty 
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officers and persons of infan-^i. jaW 

COUBT OP OLAIMS. Under the Am«r. 

the Federal government. To provifc an 
avenue through which justice may 
Con^s e^bhshed the United States S 
Bit in this 

court, one of whom is designated chief ms- 
tme; thqy are appointed by the President 
lor Me, or during good behavior. The salarv 
of fte chief justice and of each associate 
justice IS $12^500 per year. 

Clmms allowed by the court are paid out 
ot Congressional appropriations, always 
mamtamed for the purposa If the amount 
at issue exceeds $3,000 an appeal from an 
advatsa decision may bo made to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

COUBT-PLASTBE, black, fiesh-colered 
or transparent silk, varnished over with a 
solution of glycerine and isinglass and often 
perfumed rnth benzom. It is now used for 
covering slight wounds, bnt it is said to 
have received its nams from the fact that at 
one time the ladies of the court wore it on 
their faces in patches to make thrir com- 
plexions appear more hnlhant 

OOUBTSHIP OP iniES STAHDBH, 
a popular poem, written by Henry W, Long- 
fellow and published in 1858. It is a story 
of Plymouth colony, and is based on a tra- 
dition that seems to have a foundation of 
tmtb. The idiief obaracters are Captam 
hGles Standish, John Alden and Prismlia 
Mullens. Tbs last named was a beaatifnl 
girl whose charm won tiie heart of the sturdy 
Captain, a widower since the first winter of 
tiiB struggling colony. Captain Standish 
was brave when it came to fighting Indians, 
bnt timid in tbs matter of proporing, and 
he requested bis staunidi friend John Alden 
to plead his suit for hittf.- It so happen^ 
that John loved Pnscilla himself, and Pris- 
cilla knew it, and when he tried to plead 
for the Captain the maid replied, “Why 
don’t you qieak for yourself, Johnf’’ In 
the poem the two were married with the 
blessing of the Captain, but the prose ver- 
sion of Ihe story, whieb gave Longfellow ffie 
basis for bis poem, states lhat Standish 
never forgave his friend. Longfellow hun- 
self was a descendant of the Aldens, _and a 
house built in 1663 by John Alden is bm 
in the possession of a mtsnber of the family 
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OOVBIfAiniBBS, kaifenantun, a term 
applied to those people in Scotland who 
hound tiiemselves by a series of covenants 
to maintain Fresbyteiianism in the conn' 
try. See CovnirAirxs. 

OOVSNANTS, hiifenanfs, a term used 
in the Bible in several indefinite senses, 
sometimes with the meanmg of promise, 
sometimes in place of agreement. Covenants 
between man and man are frequently men- 
&ned, but special emphasis is laid upon 
those between God and the Israehtiah na/- 
tion, given thiongh IToah, Abraham and 
others. This was a pledge of God’s blessing 
upon the jbaelites in return for their faith 
and devotion 

The term was used by the Scottish people 
to denote associations or hands of persons 
jomed together for mutual support and as- 
sistance, either in the mainteianoe of a prin- 
ciple or in resistance to oppression. Two of 
these covenants were especially noted, name- 
ly, the National Covenant of 1638 and the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. The 
first had for its object the mamtenanee of 
the Presbytenau or Hefonned rehgiou and 
grew out of the fear in Scotland that Charles 
I would introduce the English Sooh of Com- 
mon Prayer and increase the power of the 
Scottish bishops. The Solemn League ani 
Covenant was a contract entered into be- 
tween the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland and commissioners iu the Eng- 
lish Parliament, according to which Scot* 
land was to fiunish an army to help the 
English against Charles I, upon the condition 
that Presbyterianism be made the established 
rel^on in Ei^land, Scotland and Ireland 
Both covenants were abrogated after the 
restoration of the Stuarts in 1660, and th^ 
adherents were severely criticised and re- 
gained freedom of worship only after the 
levolution of 1688 

OOVEHTBT, hui/entry, Emlaot, a dly 
in the county of ‘Warwickshire, ^eighty-five 
miles northwest of London. It is also the 
Farhamentary and municipal borough for 
the county. Coventry is a place of great 
antiquity. Ih 1043 Earl Leofdo and his wife, 
Lady Godiva (see Godiva, Ladt), founded 
here a Benedictine monastery, and many 
rehgious mysteries and pageants were acted 
before the kmg in the fifteenth century. 
Henry v i n destroyed this abbey and the 
ancient walls which surrounded the cify 
To-day there are several fine churches. Saint 


Kichael’s bemg the largest parish church in 
England. Coventry is a prosperous manu- 
facturing city, and owing to its rapid mdns- 
trial growth the boundaries have been ex- 
tended. Its chief manufactures are bicycles, 
automobiles, ribbons, watches, sewing ma- 
ehmes and munitions Population, 1931 
census, 167,046. 

OO'^BDALE, kuifurddle, Ho/es (1488- 
1568), the first Enghshman to brmg out a 
complete translation of the Bible into 
printed English. At the beginnmg of the 
Beformation he was m an Augnstmian 
monastery at Cambridge, but be soon adopted 
the dootrmes of the Beformation and became 
their very enthusiastic supporter. Li 1535 
be published his English translation of the 
Bible, and the Psalms of bis translation are 
still used in tbe Book of Common Prayer. 
In 1550 Coverdale was made bishop of 
Exeter. He held this office until 1553, when, 
on tiie accession of Mary, he was thrown 
into prison. The next year he was released 
and obhged to leave England, but after the 
accession of Elizabeth he retiuned. 

OOVIHGTON, kuifington, Kv, the sec- 
ond largest cify of the state, is one of the 
county seats of Kenton County, at the junc- 
tion of the Ohio and the Licking nyera, op- 
posite Cinciiiiiati, and on the Louisville & 
Nashville, Chesapeake & Ohio, and Cincmnali 
Southern railroads The city is connected 
with Cmeinnati by a suspension bridge 2,763 
feet long Newport is a neighbor, on tbe 
east Covington is a residence town foi 
many Cmcmnati business men There are 
many handsome private dwellings and pub- 
ho bnildmgs, among which are a public li- 
brary, a fine Federal building, Notre Dame 
Academy and a beautiful ea&edral Thme 
are extensive manufacturing industries, in- 
duding distfllerie^ cotton and woolen miUs, 
packing establishments and glass factories 
The city was settled in 1812 and was chart- 
ered in 1834 Population, 1920, 6/,121, in 
1930, 65,252 

GOWBIBD, or COW BUNTING, so palled 
because usually found near cattle, is an 
American bird of the starling family, which 
resembles tbe European cuckoo in that it lays 
its eggs in the nests of other birds and leaves 
them to be hatched by the foster parent 
■While a single bird lays several eggs, it has 
never hem known to deposit more tlian one in 
the same nest The small birds whose nests 
are used for this purpose do not usually seem 
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to nobce the thfieienee, and file young eaw- 
bud, being larger, secures most of the food 
intended for the true obildxen. Sometmi«!, 
hod'ever, the yellow waibleis and other small 
birds recognise the presence of the intruding 
e^ and abandtm the nest or seal it over and 
build another upon the top of the old one, 
rejecting not only the strange egg but all of 
their own, as w^. From its peculiar habit 
of making no nestj the cowbird is sometimes 
called the Icusy bird. There are usually more 
males fiian femudes in a flock. 


COWaTCH, OOW'HAGB, or COW'AGE, 
the hairs of the pods of certain pod-beating 
plants which grow in the Bast and West 
Indies. The hatrs are stifi and brittle, with 
finely serrated tips, which enables them easily 
to penetrate the skm, where they produce an 
intolerable itching. 

COW FAS'SBIP, a large, coarse plant 
of the parsley family, that grows to a height 
of from three io six feet end hears hand- 
some leares and large clusters of small whita 
flowers. Though rather striking in appear- 
ance, the eow parsnip hecomes a troublesome 
weed if allowed to grow in damp soil near 
the water. There are a number of diflerent 
spemes, but none is especially -valuahle, 
though one or two are used for fodder or as 
a Eufastitute for celery. 

OOWPEA, a pod-bearing plant widely 
distributed in temperate and tropical regions, 
of value as a forage plant and also b^ 
cause it has the power of renewing the soil 
This is 'duo to the fact that it gathers free 
nitrogen from the air, iu the of 


clover. The oowpea shows great vaimtton 01 
habit and appearance, and appears in cree^ 
ing, bushy and tall and erect forms. It is 
grown extensivdy in the Southern United 
States, where it is fed green to stock and 
also made into hay and ensilage. Cowpea 
pods ate considered sn excellent fattening 
food for young pigs. 

OOWFBBS, Batm® of ihb, a battle of 
the American Hevolution, fought in Spar- 
tanshurg County, S. C., near Kin^s Moun- 
tain, JMuary 17, 1781. The Bnghsh force 
of 1100 unfl™ Tarleton was opposed by a 
thousand Americans undw Morg^ and 
other partisan leaders. The Bri^ ar^ 
was a^ed on both flanks sunultanTOUsly, 
snd the whole force, wi* the 
270 was captured or killed. Mie^ ^er- 
kans lost bat twelve kUled and shrfy-one 


OOW'PBB, WtttJAit (1731-1800), an 
English poe^ the author of several beau- 
tiful and familiar hymns. He lost his mother 
when he was but mac year old, and was placed 
at a Echool in Hertfordshire, from which, 
on account of rough treatmrait from one of 
his schoolmates, he was removed when ten 
years of age. 

He left Westminster School at righteen 
and was then apprenticed for three years 
to a solicitor, and at the esspiration of his 
service he took ehambers in the Middle 
Temple. In 1764 he was called to the bar. 
The interest of his family procuied for him 
the post of clerk to the House of Lords; but 
having to appear for emmination at the 
bar of the House, his nervoosnesa was such 
that on the very day appointed for the ex- 
amination he resigned the office and even 
attempted suicide. Soon afterword be be- 
came insane and from December, 1763, to 
Jun^ 1765, he remaiued under the care of 
Doctor Cotton at Saint Albans. The skill 
and humanity of that gentleman restored him 
to health, and he went to live in Hunt- 


ingdon. 

Here Cowper became acquainted loth 
Mr. and Mrs. Unwin, in whose hcme he 
lived for some time, ''^en Mr. Unwin died, 
Mrs. Unwin moved with the poet to Olney, 
vriiere she carefully tended him through a 
second attack of his malady. In 1776 he 
commenced a poem on the Frogfess of Ffror, 
which he followed by three other poems. 
Truth, Table Talk and Eayostulahon 
These, with some others, ware publish^ in 
a volume iu 1782. One of his friends, La^ 
Austen, suggested The Taek, which on ^ 
puhUoation in 1785 made Cowp® 

It had a real effect in hdping to br^ 
poetry a spontansdty and a f^g &r m 
mal beauty, in contrast to *®, 
of most of the poetry of the 

tnry. TheVivertmgBiatory of 

^wMdh Cowper is perhaps h^ 
is also due to the suction of 
The translation of Somer, began 

published m irn. Be ^ 


^ 5 ^ of 1794 he was again s^ «« 
Cowperis Otostf 

Bongs as Ohf for a Oioser it 
Bod Mooes i» a Mystenoas TToy 
ie a FowOaiu VHM with Stood. 
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COW'FOX, a disease which appears on the 
teats of the cow, in the fonn of eruptions. 
This IS the same disease as smallpox in man, 
and the fluid from cowpox eruptions injected 
into human hemgs gives them a mild form 
of the disease and protects them from its 
virnlent forms. Millr from diseased cows 
should never he used as food. Sea VACcnra- 
non; Skaulpox. 

COW'BIE, or COWBY, the shell of a small 
mollusb, which in some parts of Afnca and 
in many parts of SouUiem .Asia has long 
been used as money. The practiee is yet com- 
mon among inland tribes. The shells very 
m value in different localities. The beauty 
of these shells has given them a place among 
ornament^ and both civilized and uncivilized 
nations have always used them. 

COW'SUF. England this name is 
^ven to the prunrose, a pretty little herb 
found in pastures and meadows. It has a 
cluster of buff-yellow, scented flowers, in the 
midst ot a rosette of spreadmg leaves Si 
Xorth America the marsh mangold, a large 
yellow-flowered plant of the buttercup fami- 
ly, is called cowslip This grows in swampy 
places, and in early spring its leaves and 
stems are often gathered for greens The 
flowers are a bright yellow. The beanti- 
fnl plant of the primrose family, tcnown in 
the Western states as the shootmg star, is 
called the American cowslip, while the Vir- 
ginian cowslip belongs to the borage family 
and is known as the bluebell, or lungwort. 

COX, Jaues M (1870- ), Dsmocratic 

nominee for President in 1920, a newspaper 
owner and editor, controlling the Dayton (0.) 
Ifetos and Spnngfield (0 ) Press-Bepubhe 
He IS an Ohioan, bom at Jacksonville, March 
31, 1870, was apprenticed as a punter after 
leaving high school, and by degrees worked 
his way to mfluential station He served two 
terms m Congress, being flrst elected in 1910 , 
was elected governor of Ohio m 1913 and 
twice reelect^; he occupied this office when 
chosen standard bearer of the national Demo- 
cratic party In his campaign he visited ova" 
thirty states and spoke several tunes daily 
to great numbers of people. His home is m 
Dayton 

COX, Palueb (1840-1924), an American 
artist and author, known especially as the 
creator of flia “Brownie” pictures and verses. 
He was bom in Quebec, and lived for some 
time in California, h^dnning his literary 
work with contribufaons to the Golden Bra 


and other Western papers. In 1875 be 
moved to New York City, where he com- 
menced his work as illus^tor and wnter 
for children’s magazmes and hooks. His 
works include The Srowmes, Their Book; 
The Browmes in Fatryland and The Brown- 
ies >» the Philippines- 

COYOTE, ki'ote, or kit/te, the most dis- 
liked of all members of the wolf family, is an 
animal about forty inches long and eighteen 
inches high. He is sneakmg in his habits, is 
apparently always hungiy, and is a constant 
menace to small domestic animals and poul- 
try in neighborhoods he infests, New ani- 
mals are more fleet-footed. 

CBAB, the name given to nearly a thou- 
sand species of shellflsh. Many of them are 
classed as a food, but they contain slight 
nutriment^ being really httle more than a 
delicacy. Enough of them are eaten to raise 
crab fishing to the plane of a profitable 
industry. 

The head and breast are united, and the 
whole is covered with a strong shell. The 
mouth has several parrs of strong 30WS, in 
addition to which the stomach has its mtemal 
surface studded with hard projections for the 
purpose of grinding the food. The liver is 
the soft, nch, yellow substance usually called 
the fat of the crab. The young crabs throw 
off their covering at intervals as they increase 
in size, but after they are full-grown, three 
or four years at leart may pass without a 
change of this character. The first pair of 
limbs are not used for locomotion, but are 
furnished with strong claws or pincers, and 
the right daw is generally larger than the 
left. The crab's eyes are compound and an 
placed upon stalks, which sometimes are over 
an inch m length. 

Crabs generally live on decaying animal 
matter, though some hve on vegetable sub- 
stances, as the racer crabs of the West Indies, 
which suck the juice of the sugar cane 
Crabs inhabit both sea water and fresh water; 
some live on the land, only going to the sea 
to spawn. 

Related Artlclee, Consult the foUowlns 
titles for additional information: 

CrawSsh Hermit Crah 

Crustacea Horseshoe Crab 

CBAS APPI£, a tree which hears a small, 
tart fruit much used in making jellies and 
preserves The name is somewhat loosely 
applied to any apple tree producing a sour, 
uncultivated fruit, but properly it refers 
to the wild varieties of the true apple, &om 
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whiiOi the latter IS produced. The best known 
crab apple grown, in Aineiioa is the nar- 
row-leaved variety, found from New Jersey 
to nimois and Kansas, and south to Louisi- 
ana and Florida. Another variety, distrib- 
uted from Ontario to Musbigan and as far 
south as South Carolina, bears a greenish- 
yellow fruit of very sweet seenh A very 
eaeellent grade of crab apples comes from the 
Bitter Boot Talley in Montana. 

OBAOOW, or KBAOOW, Wfco (Polish) 


style was bnlliaat and she was especially 
skilfn] in her handling of dialagna Among 
her books are Fhs Gads, The Vineyard, 
Flute of Pm and The Dream and the Fuse- 
neee. Her plays include A Bepentance and 
Journeys Find i» hovers’ Meetmg, the lat- 
ter written for BUen Terry, 

CBAIE, Dumb Maku. Mtiloqe (182S- 
1887), an Bnglish novelist, known ehie^ 
for her story John BaUfaas, Gentleman, 
which has always been very popular and 


or kraJif&ow (Hetman), once the capital of 
the kingdom of Poland, and later the capita! 
of the Austrian province of Oalima. Since 
1918, it has been a part of Poland, and capi- 
tal of a county of the same name. In his- 
toric associations no Pohsh city or town is its 
rivnl Here, m the six-centuriea-old Stanis- 
laus Cathedral, the kings were crowned, and 
here he buried the nation's heroes — John HI, 
Sobieski, Hosdusho, Poniatowski, Miedr- 
lewiez, and Filsudski. 

Situated on the left bank of the Vistula, 
which separated it from Eussian soil, Cracow 
was of great strategic importance, both in a 
commercial and in a military sense. Prom 
it spread out the mam railway Imes run- 
ning into the heart of Germany and Austria. 
Its trade, by rail and water, is chiefly m 
lumber, gram, cattle and salt, the salt mmes, 
eight miles away, bemg among the largest 
in Europe The city’s ancient walls, dating 
from the Middle Ages, have long been tom 
down; it has modem fortifications, which, 
however, could not withstand the impact of 
present-day artillery. 

After the dissolution of the Dual Mon- 
archy, AnstnarHungaiy, in 1918, at the 
dose of the World War, the fate of Cracow 
remained for some time a poUhcal problem 
The provmce of Gahcia, of which it was the 
principal city, was finaUy awarded by the 
Peace Conference to ambitious Poland, 
which found m the results of the wm an 
opportunity to reestablish its independence 
oh a scale comparable to the gloiy of former 

days. Cracow IS now fifth ^ “ 

the new Poland. Population, 1932, 221,269. 
See Poi/And; Wosu> War. 

OBAD'DOOK, Ckaems Eobbot. SeeMun- 
BKE®, Maev NbAniiBS. _ T, . 

OBAIGIE, hrdge, Pbam- Bic^ns 
(1867-1906 )i Engli* novdist and dram- 
s' who wote under tiie P® ® 

Onm Hobbes. She was posted in Eng 

land, though horn in Boston, Mass. H 


has been widdy translated. Among her less 
generally known novds are The OgF/mes, 
Ohve, A Life for a Life and Mistrees and 
Maid. She also wrote two popular dnl. 
dreu’s stories, The Intde Lame Prince and 
The Adventure of a Sroteme, 

OBAHEBEBBT. See Cbowbeks;. 

OBAITBEBBT, a small, red, add fruil^ 
first found in Northern Ada and Ceatral 
Europe, but now domesticated in nearly 
every tmperate zone. Because it grows only 
on low, swampy land or on peat hogs it is 
called in some localities moss berry or moor 
berry. The berry, when ripe, is globose 
and is a httle more than a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. The American cranberry 
has larger berries than the European spe- 
cies and is ertenrivdy cultivated in aome 
locahbes. New Jersey, Wiseonrin and the 
Cape Cod peninsula furnidi the greater 
of tiiB million budiela harvested yearly in 
America. 

CBAHB, a maohine for raidng and mov- 
ing heavy weights. The most common fcM 
of crane is the ordinary derrick (see Db^ 
eiok) . The power may be applied to a raank 
by hand, or to a train of whedwk by a 
steam engine or an dectno motor. ® 
ing enMe is in ardinaiy use for forni^g 
power for cranes of this sort, where b^top 
or other stmotures are bang erected, ine 
wdgbt is hoisted by winding a rope w 
B^d a cylinder. In 
locomotive woiks and other P^®^^ 
heavy wdghte have to he moved f^ 
partoftheyardorfa^^to^tt^' 
traveling crane is empl^ed TM 
of a hoisting device to ““fthat 
the ordinary crane, with the exc^ 
no jib is used. device is moimte^ 

traveling table, wH* rma on ^ 
on too oPPO^to ’ These 


a trestle constmciea lui 

cranes ate usually opera^ V ^ 

motors. One motor operates the bobbub 
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ma(Sune] 7 , and another operates the ma- 
chinery by which the crane is moved over the 
track C^es of this pattern are constmcted 
with safficient power to lift an entire locomo- 
tive and cany it from one part of the factory 
to another where it is set down as bghtly as 
thongh it weighed but a few ponnds 
CBAITE, the common name of a nnmber of 
different species of wading birds, generally of 
rather 
large mze 
and re- 
maikable for 
their long 
necks and 
stilt-like 1^, 
which fit them 
for livmg in 
marshes and 
lands that are 
frequently 
overflowed 
The food of 
cranes is 
partly of 
vegetable 
matter, but 
they also eat 
insects, 
worms, frogs, 
rep^es, smaU fish and the spawn of vanons 
aquatic iniiniii]ii . They nest among the 
bushes or in the marshes and lay but two 
eggs. The cranes spend their summers in 
the north temperate regions, bnt on the ap- 
proach of winter they make exceedmgly long 
migrations to the south. 

They feed chiefly in the early part of the 
day and spend the rest of the time often 
dozmg, stimdmg on one leg, with the head 
diawn back on the shoulders. Some species 
are easily domesticated and are regarded as 
sacred in parts of Japan and budia. Some 
species carry beautiful crests of long, slender 
feathers, and most of them are noted for &e 
peculiar dances and antics through which 
they ffo during courtships The demois^le 
crane, found in Central Asia and in wmter in 
Africa, is especially noted for its graceful 
performances, lii North America there are 
three species, the whoopmg crane hemg the 
largest The wmdpipe of tins crane is coiled 
at the lower end mto the crevices of the 
breast bone and is sometimes eight feet in 
length. This accounts for the peculiar 
resonance of the bn d’s cry. 


OSAN£, SiEPBEK (1870-1900), an 
Amencan novdis^ bom m Newark, N. J. 
He studied at Lafayette College and Syracuse 
University and then began newspaper work. 
While thus engaged, he wrote and published, 
at his own expense, Maggie, a Girl of the 
Streets, a reabshc novel of street and slum 
life The Sei Badge of Courage, which 
eventually came into wide notice, was written 
before the author attamed his majority. The 
story deals with a raw recruit m battle, and 
his first fear on confronting the foe and 
heanng the whistle of shot and shell are des- 
enbed in a most vivid manner. Crane was 
able to describe the battle scenes and tactical 
evolutions m such a way as to deceive the 
enticB, who declared that such desenptions 
could only have been written by an old 
veteran. Among his other books are The 
Little Regiment, On Active Service and 
Whtlomvitte Stones 

OBANE, WxLTEB (1845-1915), an Eng- 
lish pamter and engraver, bom in Liver- 
pool. Among hiB woiks are Birth of Tenus, 
The Fate of Proserpina, Plato's Garden, 
Date Trees on Monte Ptneto and End of the 
Tear. Crane is specially known for his 
drawings on juvenile subjects, among which 
are Echoes from Bellas, Flonds Feast and 
Queen Summer. He has made designs for 
glass wmdows, tapestnes and the like, and 
was the author of An Artist's Eemimsesnces 

OBANIAL ITEKVES. See Nerves, Cran- 
ial 

OBAN'llEB, Teouab (1489-1556), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, famous for the part 
be played in the Enghsh Beformation dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. In January, 
1533, he was appointed Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and zealously promoted the cause 
of the Beformation; through him the Bible 
was translated and read in churches, and 
monastic institutions were vigorously sup- 
pressed Henry VHI appomted him by 
will one of the Council of Begeney to 
Edward VI. By the will of Edward VT, his 
sister Mary was excluded from the crown, 
and Cranmer upheld the cause of Lady Jane 
Grey. With others who had been most active 
in Lady Jane’s favor, he was sent to the 
Tower when Mary ascended the throne He 
was tried on charge of treason and con- 
demned to die, hut was not executed on that 
sentence. In 1554, with Latimer and Bid- 
ley, he was removed to the common jail on 
the charge of heresy Cranmer signed ser- 
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eral leeantations, but be finally said be 
would retract all bis band bad written in 
fear of death. He was burned at the stake, 
and when the fire was lighted he thrust bis 
band into it, saying, “This bath offended: 
Oh, this unworthy handl” 

OBAITSTON, B. I , a town in Frondenee 
County, on the New York, New Hayen & 
Hartford railroad. It is a residence place 
near Providence, of which it was a part 
until 1754. There are manufactures of cot- 
ton goods, tools, machmery, valves, and beer. 
The town has village hbranes, state reform 
schools for boys and girls, a state prison, an 
almshouse, an insane asylum and a work- 
house. There is a state airport a mile distant, 
serving this city and Providence. Population, 
1920, 29,407; in 1930, 42,911. 

CBAPE, or CBEFB, a crinkled, wiry, 
transparmit stuff, mads of raw silk, well 
twisted and gummed, and commonly dyed 
black, to be used for mourning garments. 
It is manufactured in Italy, Bngland and 
Prance. Ghma crape, or crSpe de chine, is a 
soft, white or colored silk fabric, of gauzy 
texture and wavy appearance, used for 
ladies’ scarfs, shawls, hat tnmmmgs and evm- 
ing dresses. A woolen fabric made with 
a crinkled surface is also called crape, and 
the name crape paper is applied to a 
crinkled paper us^ for table decorations, 
napkins, etc. 

CBAS'SHS, Mabccs Lionmrs (114^3 
B. C.), a famous Boman, snmamed Dives 
(the rich). He took part with Sulla in the 
Civil War, and in 71 b. c. he defeated Spar- 
tacns (which see) at Ehegium. In 70 he was 
elected consul, with Pompey as his colleague, 
but the two shortly came into conflict and 
were not reconciled until 60 b c when 
Caesar induced fliem to form with him tiis 
first triumvirate (which see). Five 
later Crassus again became consul, and, ob- 
taining Syria for his province, he made war 
on tiie Parthians, but was defeated and slam. 

CEAWFISH, or OBAYTISH, the name of 
various crustaceans (see Ceusta^). 
Btmcture they are very like t*'® 3 

the young are carried under the bro^ W 
of the mother in the sme 
lobsters. The crawfish mhabits tt® J™* 
waters of North America, Europe and fte 
north of -Asia, and is common in some off the 
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sists of small moUusks or fishes, the larvae of 
insects and almost any sort of animal mat- 
ter. Some crawfish, 
by their burrowing 
habits, injure mill- 
dams and levees. 

About thirty species 
are known in f^eri- 
ca, where th^ axe 
often called crabs. 

OBAWPOBD, 

Fbaztcis Habion 
(1854r-1909), a n 
American novelisij 
who vividly por- 
trayed hf e m f ordgn 
lands. He was the 
son of Thomas Crawford, a sculptor, and was 
bom in Italy. Crawford received his educa- 
tion at Concord, N. H., m Trmity College, 
Cambridge, and at Bmrlsruhe and Heidelbrag 
At Borne he devoted himself to the study of 
Sanskrit, and during 1879 and 1880 was en- 
gaged m press work at Allahabad, India. Ee 
was selected by the government committee to 
write the national ode at the centennial of the 
American Constitution, Sept 17, 1887. His 
first novel, Mr. Isaacs (1882), was a book of 
stnkmg and quite unusual merit and at once 
won for its author populaiity. The rich ro- 
mantic dements in certain of Ihe aspects and 
contrasts of modem Oriental life were a dis- 
tinct discovery to worked-out novdists 
Among its snccBSBors are Df Claudius, A So- 
man Smger, Zoroaster, The Bfory of a Lone- 
ly Parish, Saracinesea, The Wifeh of Prague, 
Paul Patoff, Don Orsmo, Sanf Dario, In tie 
Palace of the King and The While Sister. He 
possessed imagination, originality and v^or, 

and used a graceful and vivid style. 

OBAWTOED, Thomas (1814r-1857), m 
American sculptor, bom in New York. He 
studied in Borne and became the i^pu 

Thorwaldsen. His best knovm works wm- 

prise Orpheus and Cerherus, Adam and Eve, 

Behe and Ganymede, Mercury a,^ 

nnd The Indian. He executed 

works for the National govemmmt and Im 

the State of Virginia. 

portant work is the statue of 

teen and a half feet high, winch snrnm^ 

^fd^e of the Capitol building at Wash- 

™ ^AW TOBDSVnJiE, Isn-j founded in 

1822 and made a dly in 1 ^ ® ^“^es 
seat of Montgomety County, forty 
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northwest of Indianapolis, on the Ciereland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & Saint lionis, the Penn- 
sylvania, and the Monon railroads. The city 
is the seat of Wabash College (400 students) , 
it has a Carnegie Library and a $100,000 
Y. M C. A. building. The home of General 
Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hnr, was here 
Wire, nails, caskets, and ladies’ coats ore 
manufacture Population, 1920, 10,139, in 
1930, 10,355. 

C^'STISE. Sea Cbawhsh, 

CBAY'ON'S, pencils in various colors 
made of day, plumbago, chalk and other 
material, such as pigments for coloring. 
Crayons used in drawmgs to be photo- 
graphed are commonly made of a mixture 
of wax, soap, resin and lampblack. Blade 
crayons ore made of the finest quality of ehar- 
coaL A kind of crayon is practiced 

to some extent, the coloring matter in a soft 
state being mbbed on with the finger. Its 
chief advantages consist in the facility of 
its execution and the soft beauty and rich- 
ness of the coloring. 

CBEAllEBY, Jereem'ury, or BUTTER 
PAOTORT, a factory where butter is made 
Creameries are organised on three plans: 
by the association of farmers of the neigh- 
borhood, who build and operate the cream- 
ery and share proporboiudly in its profits; 
by the formation of a stock company, in 
which the stoethdders are patrons, and by 
mdividuals, who build the creamery, buy 
the imlk and sdl the butter. Creameries 
gather both cream and milk and pay for 
each according to the amount of butter 
fat it contains, this being determined by a 
milk or cream tester. The by-product of the 
creamery is skim milk, most of which is re- 
turned to the patrons or is sold. It is taken 
to the farms and fed to calves or pigs. Dried 
curd, or casein, is also made from it and is 
of some oommermal importance. 

A well-equipped creamery contains appa- 
ratus for testing the milk and cream, a tank 
for receiving the milk, another for holding the 
cream and a fiiird for the skim milk. The 
machinery consists of a motor, which is 
usually a gas engine, the cream separator, 
chums and butter works. An average-idsed 
creamery will use from 8,000 to 10,000 
pounds of milk in a day, and some of the 
largest have a capacity for making fifteen 
tons of batter every tweniy-four hours. 
Creameries are in charge of skilled butter- 
makers, who have usually learned their trade 


at agiienlturol eiqieriment stations or agri- 
cultural collies. 

In the Umted States Wisconsin leads in 
the output of creameiy butter, and m Can- 
ada, Ontario and Quebec together produce 
about mne-tenths of the Domimon’s yield. 
See Bunim; DanmirG; Mtt.tt. 

CREAM OF TAR'TAR, or FOTAS'SIUM 
BITAR'TBATE, exists m grapes, tamarmds 
and other foods. It is prepared from the 
ciystalhne crust called argol, deposited on 
the vessels in which grape ;)uice has been 
fermented The argol is dissolved by boiling 
with water, the mixture is filtered and the 
cream of tartar is allowed to crystallize. 
The commercial product usually contams a 
small percentage of calcium tartrate. It is 
frequoutly employed in medicine^ in dyeing 
wool, to fix odors and as a part of baking 
powder. 

CREAM SEPARATOR, a machine by 
which cream is separated from millr. The 
various models now m use all conform to 
the same prmciple, that of centrifugal force 
(which see). The separator consists of a 
revolving bowl, or drum, into which the milk 
fiows. The bowl is made to whirl around at 
the rate of 5,000 to 8,000 revolutions a 
minute, and as it revolves the cream collects 
at the center, while the heavier parts of the 
milk are thrown against the outer rim. 
There are separate tubes through which the 
cream and i^im milk fiow out. These ma- 
chmes are operated by hand, electric, steam, 
water and horse power See MTT. ir. 

CREASY, hr/sy, Ehwabd Shephxbd, Sir 
(1812-1878), an EngliEh historian, remem- 
bered chiefly as the author of Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles of the World (see Article 
under that title) . Ih 1840 be was appointed 
professor of history at the London Univer- 
sity, and in 1860 was made chief justice of 
Ceylon, receiving at the same time the honor 
of knighthood. 

CRECY, kras/, FiuircE, a town about 
100 miles north of Fans, celebrated for the 
victory gained there by Edward HI over a 
French army under Riilip VI, August 26, 
1346. About 300,000 of the French army 
were slain, including King John of Bohemia 
and many of tiie nobles. This battie was the 
first important conflict of the Hundred Years’ 
War (which see). It was one of the first 
batties in which gunpowder was used, and it 
marked a definite step in tiie decline of 
feudalism, as it demonstrated the snperionty 
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of the common foot-soldier over the knights 
m amor. At Creoy the English Black 
Prince WOE fame. 

CEEDlr, in economies, is the confidence 
emst^ between the creditor and hia debtors, 
by -which the payment of amounts due is post- 
poned. This confidence may be on 
either or both of two factors, trust in the 
honor and abity of the debtor, or seoniity 
deposited by him to assure the payment of the 
fiebt A common example of the fomcr 
kind of credit is that of the so-called trust or 
book accounts^ of retail merchants. ^ 
Credit transactions inrolving the giidng of 
purity are usually evidenced by a so-called 
instrument of credit— that is, a note, bill, 
mortgage or bond. Transactions of this lat- 
ter kind have become common in business, 
for when a debt is evidenced by a -written 
instrument, the account can be transferred 
from one party to another, and money can 
be raised immediately, even before the debt 
is due. The development of the credit system 
in business is of comparatively recent dat^ 
and its growth has been favored by several 
movements, namely, the general raising of 
moral standards incident to advancing oivil- 
mtion, and the gradual increase in the 
rigidity of business law, through statutes and 
judicial interpretation, always toward flie 
greater security of the creditor. 

The credit system to-day underlies a vast 
majority of commercial transactions. Its 
advantage lies in the fact that by obviating 
the use of actual money in many instances, 
it frees for investment and other commercial 
purposes funds which otherwise would have 
to be held for use in minor affairs. It is in 
this way that modem banks have become such 
an important part of the industrial system. 
By collecting wealth which has been lying 
idle in the hands of a great number of per- 
sons who are either unwilling or unable to 
make loans, make possible transactions 
of much greater importance. See Bakks 
snn Baheikc. 

Public Credit. This term signifies the 
confidence which men feel in the abihty and 
disposition of a nation to pay its debts. 
Government bonds are promissory notes, and 
because of faith in the stability of a nation 
and the manifest mtentdon to meet its obli- 
gations, the government can borrow unlim- 
ited amounts at very low rates of interest. 

OBBBIT, LEan® op. See LnmiR op 
Cbgdit. 


oz^^iued IE PennsylTama m 1863 untf. ^ 
capital of $2^00,000. Ih IfieT ® e 
puidiaB^ a campMy oigamzed for 
the coBstacbon of the Union Pamflo rS- 
road, and m 1872 it became known that sev- 
mal members of Congress, as weU as the-Vice- 
fT^dent, vvere secret stockholdera. This 
fac^ together -with the enonnons rights and 
profits oonnected with the company, led to a 
congresmonai invesbgabon, which devdoped 
a huge attempt at bnbmy and cormptioii. 
It was — - — ■* ■• •• 


large blocks of aWea m retom for thar in- 
finance. As a resnlti resolutions of censuie 
were passed by Congress, and one member 
was sentenced to expulsion, but the sentence 
was never carried out The scandal, after a 
time, died away, and the road proposed -was 
finally built 

OBEE, once one of the largest and strong- 
est of the Algonquian tabes. They oi^inal- 
ly occupied a large territory in what is now 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. After the 
whites began to settle the oonnhy the Cree 
Indians sold thrir lands to the Canadian 
government 

^ OBEED, a statement of what one be- 
lieves, employed most generelly in r^id 
to regions beliefs. The AposUed, the 
Eicene, the Cbalcedonian and the Atbans- 
sian may be said to form the great creeds of 
the Christian Chnnh. 

The Apostles’ Creed is so called from the 
belief that it originated -with the Apostles 
themselves. The present text dates from 
the year 500, bnt evidently depends upon sn 
earlier form, which may be traced back to 
about A. s. ISO. The Nicme, the next oldest 
creed in the history of the Chnroh, was 
adopted by the Council of Nice, a. d. 
setUa the controversy concsming the dignity 
and ebBiaoter of Ch^t, and its essence m the 
eqiression of the belirf that “Obrist is of 
the same substance -with the Eatheri’ 

The Creed of Constantinople which sup- 
plements the Nioene, emphasises in par- 
tioular the divinity of file Holy Ghost. The 
Athanasian Creed, dating from about to 
sixth century, is so called because it embodies 
particularly the doctrines of to Holy Trin- 
ity and the incarnation of to Son of God, 
which were so ably upheld by Saint Aihan^ 
sins These creeds were lato snpplmnented 
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by the ConnciIs of Tient and of fhe Vatican 
Besides these great creeds, the vanons Prot- 
estant churches have th^ confessions of 
faith, whudi give a more detailed statement 
of Aeir doetnnes Thus, the Lutheran 
Church has the Symbolic Booh of the Emm- 
gebeal Church', the Church of England, the 
Thirty-mne Artidea, and the Fresbytenans, 
tbe Westmmeter Confession of Faith, trhich 
IS one of the most elaborate of all creeds and 
grew out of the Puritan agitation of the 
seventeenth century. 

OBEEES, once the strongest Indian con- 
federacy south of New York, excepting tiie 
Cherokee. The Cre^ occupied a large por- 
tion of Georgia and Alabama and probably 
numbered 30,000 They built log houses in 
permanent villages. Durmg the Bevolu- 
bon they sided with the English, and in the 
War of 1812 a part of them rose against the 
Americans and indulged in the temble mas- 
sacre at Port Muns In 1814, in a fierce 
battie at Horseshoe Bend, they were com- 
pletely defeated. They stubbornly resisted 
every effort of the government to educate 
them and refused to give np their lands until 
they were forced to do so. They are now 
living in Oklahoma, and have accepted 
American citizenship The lands of the 
Creeks are nch m oil, and many of these 
Indians have become very nch They numbei 
about 7,000 See Five CiviLizEa) Tbibes 

OSEBP^B, a name given to almost any 
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small bird that runs up and down the trunks 
of trees looking for insects The common 


brown creeper of the United States and Can- 
ada IS a good example It builds its nest in 
holes or m the crevices of trees, and it is 
lemarkably active m its habits It begins 
at the bottom of a tree and woiks rapidly up, 
searchmg all the crevices of the bark 'TOen 
it decides to leave the tree, it flies to the bot- 
tom of another and agam works its way up, 
nsmg its sharp-pomted tail feathers to push 
itself along. 

OBEUATION, hremcfshun, tbe buming 
of the bodies of the dead. It was a frequent 
practice in ancient tames and is now ad- 
vocated on hygienic grounds by many scien- 
tific men on account of the dangers to tbe 
living caused by the presence of graveyards 
From an economic standpomt cremation is 
advocated as a solution for the disposal of 
bodies in thickly-populated distncts There 
are some who object to it on sentimental and 
rebgious gronnds, and there are others who 
state that smce detection of cnnunal poison- 
ing cannot be obtamed when bodies are 
burned, cremation is an aid to crime A 
favorable attitude toward the practice is, 
however, increasing. 

OBEOLE, hrtfole, the name which was 
originally given to all the descendants of 
Spamards or Frenchmen bom in the south- 
ern part of the United States and in tbe West 
Indies. The term is sometimes incorrectly 
applied to a mulatto, but it properly implies 
purity of European blood 

OIS'OSOTE, a substance discovered by 
Reichenbach in 1832 in wood tar, from which 
it IS separated by a tedious process. It is 
generally obtained, however, from the prod- 
ucts of tbe destructive distillation of wood 
In a pure state it is oily, heavy, colorless, 
has a sweetish, buming taste and a strong 
smell of peat smoke or smoked meat It is 
a powerful antiseptic Wood treated with it 
IS not subject to dry rot or other disease 

OBEPE See Chafe 

CBESOENT, krc/sant, a representation of 
the moon in its homed state, used by the 
ancient Egyptians and the Greeks as the 
symbol of their moon goddesses It was tbe 
emblem of the old city of Byzantium, and 
was adopted by the Turks when they 
captured Constantinople in 1453. After the 
estabbsbment of tbe Turks in Europe, it 
was the universal emblem of their empire 
A Turkisb order of knighthood, instituted by 
Selim, sultan of Turkey, 1799, was known as 
tbe Order of the Crescent 
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OEES'CEET OITT, a name proudly bome 
by the city o£ Kew Orleans, because formerly 
the greater part of the town lay in a great 
ereseent-shaped bend of the Mississippi 
Eiver. 

CRESS, idle name of several species of 
plants, most of them of the mustard family. 
Water-cress makes a delioious salad, as its 
leaves have a moderately pungent, bitterish 
and slightly salty taste. It grows in cool 
springs and rivulets. 

OBETACEOVS, Icretdshus, SYSTEM, or 
OEALE SYSTEM, a system of rocks be- 
tween the Jurassic, below, and the Eocene, 
above, and the oldest system of the Mesozoio 
Era. It takes its name from the chalk beds 
which form a prominent feature of it in 
England and Prance, but the chalk forma- 
tions constitute only a small portion of the 
system. In North America cretaceous rocks 
are numerous and extend over large areas, 
following the Atlantic coast from New Jersey 
to Plorida, and the gulf coast from Plorida 
to Texas, then extending up the Mississippi 
Valley to the mouth of the Ohio. They also 
form extensive areas in the great plains along 
the Eoeky Mountains, extending northward 
as far as the mouth of the Mackenzie Hiyer 
and southward into Mexico. On the Poeifle 
coast the rocks of the system appear at 
numerous points from California to British 
Columbia. The fossils show a great variety 
of animal and vegetable lif& Among the 
aniinals were flying reptiles, birds with teeth, 
large sea serpents and land reptiles of great 
size. The plants show that trees similar to 
the oak, bireh and poplar existed. See 

Gbowot. . XI. 1 

OBETB, hreet, an island m the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean Sea, belon^ng to 
Greece since 1913. It is 156 miles long ana 
from seven to thirty miles in rridth, its total 
area of 3,199 square miles bemg not quite 
that of Delaware and Bhode Island com- 
bined. Manufacturing and trade are m- 
significantj the population subsiste upon 
tiie local agricultural producte, which are 
grain, nine, oil, wool, ®to. The p^ 
rie numbered 386,400 m U32, about ones 
third as many as in 
capital city is Candia, mth 33,400 P®®^ 
in^l932. The greatest Cretan of modern 
times was Eleutherios Venezelos (whi* se^. 

The early history of Crete is lost m the 
fables of Greek mythology, in which Saturn, 


kings. At one tune a republic, it was ike 
seat of the Ciheian pirates till conquraed 
by the Bomans, from whose hands it passed 
in 823 to the Saracens and then to the Greeks 
again in 962. In 1204 the Byzantine sov- 
ereign sold it to the Venetians, who held it 
until the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the Turks conquered it after a 
desperate struggle, ending in a riege of the 
capital lasting for no less than twenty years. 
Insnirreetions agamst Turkish rale have 
more than once occurred; a formidable one, 
fomented by Greece in 1868, was with diffi- 
culty suppressed after a long conflict. There 
have been many revolts and uprisings in the 
last fifty years, due to the discontent under 
the rule of the sultan. In 1898 the anihonomy 
of Crete was guaranteed by the Orest 
Powers. The Greek revolution of 1936 (see 
Gheece) was fomented from Crete, the 
home of the Cretan hero Venezelos, who 
was its chief promoter. 

OBETONNE, kretaM, a cotton fabnc 
whose chief rimractenstic feature is its 
showy pattern. It is widely used to make 
window hangings, bags, chair covers and 
numerous other articles familiar to the house- 
wife. The cloth has an uneven BiirfacB,_and 
the colors printed on it give a peculiarly 
attractive effect. Flowers and conventional 
designs are popular patterns for cretonne 
The name cretonne was derived from the 
village of Creton, in Northern France, where 
the fabric is said to have had its origm. 

OBIB'BAGE, a favorite game at oarfc, 
played with the whole pack. It may be 
played by two, three or four persi^j and 
when by two five or six cards may be d^ 
to each. Five-card cribbage played by W 
persons is the most soientifie game. Sixty- 
ono points make the game; to are no 
tricks and no trumps, the object 
make potrs, fifteens, seguenc^ or tae 
or to prevent the adversary from doing the 

“court cards and tens count ®® 1® 
and all the rest count f®'.***® 

spots upon them. Every paw, that Js, to 

S® oi cards of the same ’^«® 
to different suite to 

kings), counts 2; and when to ^ ^ 

or four sMar «“®®>.^ffoJ|,jMtions 
counted as there are difl j, 

of the cards, ® S spote of 

combination of cards, **'® „ a sequence 

which make up fifteen, counts 2. A sequ 
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con^ts of fhiee or more cards of any suit 
following one another in rank, and connts 

1 for each card. When the player whose 
tnm it is to play cannot play a card without 
gomg b^ond thirty-one, the other player 
scores 1 for having been the nearest to ^irty- 
one. Xhis is called scoring 1 for the go. 
The last card played in any band counts 1, 
also. When all the cards in a hand, either 
with or without the turn up card, are of one 
suit^ or when all the cards in the cnb, with 
file tom up card, are of one suit, it is called 
a flush and counts 1 for each c^. When 
the tnm up card is a knave the dealer scores 

2 for his heels. When a knave of the same 
suit with the tnm up card is found in the 
hand of either player, the player in whose 
hand it is scores If or hts nob. 

The counting is usually kept on a regular 
boardj by means of two pins for each player. 
In the hoard are two sets of 30 holes, in 
groups of five, and as the game progresses 
the pins are moved forward Twice around 
the board and into the homo hole makes the 
game. 

CBICHTOE, krt'ton, Jaiies (1360-1385), 
called The Admtrable Cnehton, a Scothd 
celebrity, son of Bobert Cnehton, lord ad- 
vocate. Before he was twen^ he had per- 
fected himself in almost all the knowledge 
of his time, and he visited Paris, Genoa, 
Yenice, Padua and Mantua, challengmg all 
seholan to learned disputations, vanquishing 
doctors of the universities and disamung the 
most famous swordsmen of the time in 
fencing. He was latterly tutor to a son of the 
Duke of Mautua, and is said to have been 
stabbed to the heart in a dastardly manner 
by his pupil 

CBIOE'ET, a little insect about an inch 
long, of a blackish or brownish color, com- 
mon m houses and cultivated gardens By 
mhhmg together its pecuharly formed wmg 
covers, the male can produce the pleasant 
(diirping sound by which these insects are so 
well known and which has become associated 
with cheerful fireside scenes There are a 
number of different species, which differ in 
color and form from fiie common cricket. 
See Mon& Cbiceet. 

During the day crickets usually remain in 
the ground or in darkened spots At night 
they go forth in search of thdr food, which 
contists of plant hfe Eggs are laid in loose 
soil during the fall, and these hatch in the 
spring. 


ifBICEBT, the great Eng- 
hsh national game^ and 
almost equally popidar in 
Bntam’s colonies. It is 
played with hats, balls 
and wickets on a piece of 
smoofii greensward. It is 
played by two opposite 
sets or sides of players, 
numbering eleven each. 
Two vnokets of three 
stumps each are placed 
fronting each other at a 
distance of about 22 
yards apart, the stumps 
being upright rods stuck m the ground, and 
projecting 27 mches. On the top of each set 
of stumps are placed two small pieces of 
wood, called hails. After the nval sides hare 
tossed for the choice of either inking the hat 
or fielding, two men axe sent to the wickets, 
bat m hand. The opposite or fielding side 
are all sunultaneonsly engaged; one (the 
bowler) bemg stationed behmd one wicket 
for the purpose of bowhng his hall agamst 

• 
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CRICKET FIEIJ) 

the opposite wicket, where his coadjutor (the 
wicket keeper) stwds ready to catch the 
ball should it pass near him ; ^e other fielders 
are placed in such parts of the field as are 
jud^d most favorable for stopping the hall 
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after it has been strnck by the batsman or 
missed by the wicket keeper. It is the ob- 
ject of the batsman to prevent the ball de- 
livered by the bowler reaehmg his wieket, 
either by merely stopping it with his bat or 
by driving it away to a distant part of the 
field. Should the ball be driven any dis- 
tanoe, the two batsmen run across and ex- 
change wickets, and continue to do so as long 
as there is no risk in beiiig “run out,” that is, 
of having the stumps struck by the ball while 
th^ are out of thdr position near the wickets. 

Each time the batsmen run between the 
wickets is counted as a “run” and is marked 
to the credit of the striker of the ball. If the 
batsman allows the ball to carry away a bad 
or a stump, if he knocks down any part of his 
own wicket, if any part of his person stops 
a ball that would have otherwise reached his 
wicket^ or if he strikes a ball so that it is 
caught by one of the opposite party before it 
reaches the ground, he is “out,” that is, he 
gives up his bat to one of his own side, and 
so the game goes on untd all the men on one 
side have played and been put out This 
constitutes what is called an “mnings.” The 
other aide now take the bat and try to defend 
their wickets and make runs as their rivals 


did. 

Usually two innings are played The side 
scoring the greater number of runs wins. 

n u.’nvTR , a wrong committed against a 
state, the^ore an offense against all the 
people of the state. If a man is robbed, the 
secunty of the entire community is threat- 
ened, and all the people have common interest 
in punishing the guilty persons. There are 
different degrees in crime. The most hemous 
offense known to man is treason, which is an 
attempt to betray an entire nation to its 
enemies, or to give them even slight aid ot 
comfort; felon}/ is so serious an infraction ^ 
the law that punisliment often extrads to 
long periods of years and to the imporition (S 
heavy fines. A misdemeanor is a mmor of- 


QUae* 

Criminology is that social science wtocb 
conducts a scientific study of crime, m all lis 
phases, with tlie hope of decreasmg wron^ 
Ling and reforming the rrayward. The 
habifa of criminals are staied; 
ety of justice is considered m its be^gs 

5on i^ormation; ““ 

pLons and jails are mvestigated, to the end 


that reform and not persecution and further 
hardening of moral senabilities, may be ac- 
complished. The subject has challenged the 
best thought of many people^ and progress 
in checking evil tendendes is disoermble. 

_ CEUHE'A, a peninsula of Sontoetn Eus- 
sia, between the Sea of Asov and the Black 
Sea, united to the mainland by the Isthmus 
of Perekop. It is about 200 miles long and 
no miles broad. Three-fourths of the 
Crimea belongs to the region of steppes, but 
the other parl^ confined entirely to the south 
and stretching along the coast from west to 
east, abounds in beautiful mountam scenery. 
Here the valleys are luxuriant with vmes and 
olive and mulberry plantations, while the 
northern slope gives a large yield in cereals 
and fruits. The most important of the pro- 
ductions, besides those already mentioned, 
are fia:^ hemp and tobacco, of which a large 
quantity of excellent qiftdily is product 
The forests are of linuted extent. Eme- 
wooled sheep, homed cattle and horses are 
reared m large nnmbera The chief town 
and port is Sebastopol; population, 1933, 


78,300. 

The country was anciently associated with 
the Cimmerians and in later times with van- 
ous Greek setttements and minor kmgdoms 
After bemg for some time a dependency m 
Borne, it was overrun by barbaxians, and in 
1237 it fell into the bands of the Mongols,! 
under Genghis Ehan. About 1261 the 
Genoese were permitted to occupy and fortify 
Koffa, and they rapidly extended their power 
in the formation of other settlements Thqy 
were expelled, however, in 1475 by Mahomet 
II, who made it a dependent khanate, m 
1783 the Eussians took possesrion of the 
country; and with the view of overawing the 
Turks the great naval arsenal of Sebastopol, 
occupying the most commanding poabon on 
Aivia 'Rianir Roo_ WHS lieenui 1>7 Catbarme II ^ 


6. Its military resources "were Bwaajij 
doped up to the time of 
nch campaign (see 
4, when it fell into 

Bs, by whom it was held until March, 

was then restored to Ensria. 

If ter the World War, m ua, the 
ion declared its “depradenM, and ^ 
lished a repubhean rula It wM 
erated with the Soviet ^ 

autonomous repubUcs of So^t M 
ntTME AH WAS, the struggle cans® bv 
S>t of the allied powers of Euglaud. 
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France and Turkey to prevent the aggres- 
sions of Bussia m Turkey. The old plans 
for the extension of Russian power conceived 
by Cathaime II were revived by Nicholas I, 
who, believing that he had secured himself 
from interference on the part of Austria 
and Prussia, and that an Anglo-French alli- 
ance was impossible, prepared to carry them 
out. Serbia, Bosnia, Bulgaria and the pnn- 
cipalities of the Danube were to become 
protectorates, and Constantmople was to he 
provisionally occupied by Russian troops. 
However, the first markedly aggressive step, 
the demand by Russia for a protectorate 
met the Greek Church throughout fhe Turk- 
ish Empire, brought matters to a cnsis 
After a vam attempt to negotiate, the Rus- 
sians occupied the Danubian prindpalibes, 
and war was declared by Turkey in October, 
1863, by France and England m 1854 and 
by Sardinia m 1855. 

It soon became obvious that the Crimea 
must be the seat of the war, and the allied 
troops landed there m September, 1854. 
Five days after their arrival the Battle of 
Alma was won by the aUies, and the march 
was then contmued toward Sebastopol The 
siege of Sebastopol was begun m October 
by a grand attack which proved a failure, 
and the Russians retaliated by attacking the 
English at Balaklava (October 25), but were 
defeated with heavy loss. It was at this 
battle that the famous, but useless, charge 
was made by the Light Brigade 

A second attack at Inkermann was agam 
repulsed by the aUies, but the siege works 
made slow progress during the wmter, dui> 
mg which the ill-snpphed troops suffered 
great privations. The death of Nicholas and 
the succession of Alexander H, m hfarch, 
1855, brought no change of pohcy. The 
bombardment was contmued, and m Sqitem- 
ber the French successfully stormed those 
parts of the fortifications known as the 
hfalakoff and the Little Redan. The Rus- 
sians then withdrew from the city to the 
north forts and the alhes took possession 
The chief subsequent event was the capture 
of Ears, in Asia, by the Russians, after a 
splendid defense by the Turks. By this 
tune, however, the allies had possession of 
the Crimea, and overtures of peace were 
gladly accepted A treaty was accordingly 
condnded at Pans in March, 1856, by which 
the independence of the Ottoman Empire 
was guaranteed. 


CRmOIDEA, 
de ah, or SEA L 
a group of sea animals, 
consistmg of creatures 
which are attached dur- 
ing the whole or a portion 
of their lives to the sea 
bottom by means of a 
jomted, stony stem From tbe 
tip of this stem radiate feather- 
Iike, flexible appendages or arms, 
m tee center of which is a mouth 
Their popular name has refer- 
ence to them fioweilike appear- 
ance Though now comparative- 
ly few m number, they were im- 
mensely numerous m former 
ages, and many carboniferous 
limestones are almost entirely (> 1 ™ OF 
made up of tee stems, which Lrwa 
break apart mto circnlar sections. CKINOI- 
See EcHDroDEBiLiiA. 

CRINOLINE, inn’o bn, originally, a stiff, 
xviiy fabric, made of horsebam and used by 
women for petticoats, to make their dress 
skirts stand out from the figure Later, tee 
same name was appbed to the hoop skirt, 
an article made of steel wire and tapes and 
used for the same purpose as the crmohne 
Modem crinoline is a cotton gauze, dressed 
with glue It IS used for stiffening garments 
and as a material for hat frames. 

ORIFFLE CBEEE, Com, founded in 
1890 m the midst of a neb gold-minmg sec- 
tion, is the county seat of Teller County, 
about thirfy miles southwest of Colorado 
Springe, on tbe Colorado Midland railroad 
Durmg the time of its greatest prosperity 
two other raihoads connected it with the 
larger cities The industries largely center 
aionnd the gold mines, which have vielded 
over $700,000,000 of ore, thousands of men 
aie employed m the distnet Tbe town was 
burned in 1896 and was at once rebuilt Rise 
of the pnee of gold m 1935 gave renewed 
prospenty to the city Population, 1920, 
2,325, in 1930, 1,427, m 1936, 2,300 

CRITTENDEN COMPROMISE, a pro- 
posal mtrodneed in tbe Dnited States Senate 
in 1860 by Senator John Cnttenden for tbe 
passage of an amendment to the Constitution, 
which would divide tbe Dnion into two sec 
tions, one composed of free states and one of 
slave states, the boundary Ime being the 
latitude of 36° 30'. The Federal government 
was not to have the power to abolish slavery 
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in the Distiict of Columbia, nor to proUbit 
the interstate slave trade, nor to abolish 
slaver; in a slave state. It vras lost in the 
Senate on March 2, 1861, by a vote of 20 to 
19, and in Ibe Bouse, Jannaiy 14, 1861, by 
a vote of 113 to 80. 

John Jordon Crittenden (1787-1863) the 
author of the Crittenden Compromise, was a 
native of Kentucky. He was graduated at 
William and Mary College served in the War 
of 1812, in the state l^latnie, in the Bmtad 
States Senate, several times as attorn^ gen- 
eral and fine^ as governor of Kentucky. 
Largely tiuough his inflnenoe the state of 
Kentucky maintained its adherence to tiie 
tTnioiL 

CROATIA, hrodshea, and SLAVOKIA, 
sia uo'm o, formerly a orownland of the kin^ 
dom of Hungary, one of the two ttuiin divi- 
mons of the former Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy. In 1918, on tee dissolution of Anstri^ 
Hungary, tiie people of Croatia and Slavonia 


hon was estimated at 2,603,633 in 1931. 

OBOOK'ETT, David (1788-1836), a fam. 
ous Amencsn frontiersman, sol^sr and 
politician, horn in Tennessea His eaii; 
training was that of the typical wild frontier 
of the early nineteentii century. He received 
httie or no edncation, but had native riuewdn 
ness and wit and by an onidoor life he be^' 
came a remarkably skilful hunter. He took 
part in ibe war againat the Credc Inffian^ 
serving under General Andrew Jackson, and 
was three times elected to Congress, where he 
attraoted attention by his eccentricity of 
manner and drees. Soon after retiring icm. 
Congress, he took np arms witii the Tesaiis 
in their war for independenee, and at the 
Alamo in 1836 ha was one of the six survivors 
of the siege who were captured and massacred 
by the Mericans. He published during his 
lifetime, several books of travel and adven- 
ture, among which were A Narrative of the 
Ufe of David Crookett, A Tour to the North 



joined with various other southern Slavic 
peoples and formed the new Jngo-Slavie 
nation (see Jugo-Slavu). Agram, tiio capi- 
tal city of Croatia and Slavonia, was made 
tiie head^arters of the national council of 

iihe new state. . « • 

According to to© old Ijoimdanes, Croatia ifl 
tiie larger and western portion of the crown- 
land, and Slavonia, lying between Hung^ 
proper and Bosma, is the ^tem. Hae 
ero^d is separated by the Drave and tee 
Danube from Hungary prop®, on the n^ 
east, and by the Save from Serbia and 

nia!^ontiieaoufli. Dalmatia and flic Wmtio 

Sea are on the 

and Istria- ara on the west. Ibe 
^area is 16,^6 square nules; the popnla- 


and Down East and Exploits and Advratew 
in Texas. They were all cbaraote^ W 
atrooioua grammar and crude and rf 
coarse humor, but they di^iay^ 
untrained common sense which he erinbited 

in his eventful oareer. ... 

' OROCODHiE, Jtfflch'o *!«, the most h# 
ly-devdoped reptile, allied to the ' 

KWo rcpffles differ in teat tee ®ooWe 

has a narrower head than tee ^ 

a sharper snout. Its ted is also 
tioai^’^ed, and it la 
lighter in woght than tee 
^dile inhahite tee warm 

eastern hemisphere, te^ s<^^^ He 

found in NorUi and Vest inown 

erocodilB of the Nile is one rf the heat m. 
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members of the family In olden times this 
animal was worshiped hy the Egyptians, 
who preserved the bodies of croeodiles with 
almost as great care as the bodies of human 
beings I^e natives of Southern Asia and 
the Moluccas fear the species common there, 
because of its fondness for human flesh. 
The skm and flesh of the crocodiles form 
articles of commerce of considerable impor- 
tance, the tough Hlrin TnaViTTg a durable and 
valuable leatber. See Aijoigaiob; GavuIi. 

Orocodile Sird, a bird of the plover fam- 
ily, found m the Nile YaUey, so called be- 
cause it has the habit of mniung over the 
bodies of crocodiles in search of food. The 
birds feed on insects and shellflsh which cling 
to the Bides of the crocodiles, and they even 
take parasites and hits of food from their 
lips and gums. 


CEOOUS, Tcro'kus, a genus of plants of 
the Ins family, one of the most common 
ornaments of spring gardens. Most of the 
species are natives of the 
south of Europe and Asia 
Minor, and three grow wild 
in Britain The early 
spring flowers appear as 
soon as the snow has left 
the ground, even before 
their leaves. They are of 
a great variety of colors, 
and unless the winters are 
very cold, will grow from 
year to year. 

CBOESXTS, Jere/sus, the 
last kmg of lydia, who 
lived m the sixth cen- 
tury B a His riches, 
obt^ed chiefly from 
mmes and the gold 
dust of the B i V e r 
Factolus, were greater than those of any king 
before him, so that his wealth became prover- 
bial After a reign of fourteen years his an- 
pire fell to the possession of Persia. 

CBOIZ BE OITEBBE, hrawbdegan, the 
Erench for “cross of war,” is the name of a 
French mihtary decoration instituted by law 
of April 8, 1915 The Croix de Ghierre is 
made of Florentine bronze It consists of 
lour branches, among which are two crossed 
swords On the ' reverse side the center 
represents a head of the republic bearing a 
Phry^an bonnet, ornamented by a laurel 
crown on which is engraved “Erench Eepub- 
lic” On the other side is the inscription 
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“1914-1915, 1914-1916,” etc. The cross is 
worn on the left side of 
the breast immediately 
after the L^ion of 
Honor or the Military 
Medal, and is fastened to 
a green nbbon havmg a 
red edge on each bo^er 
and five red bands paral- 
lel with the edges. 

This decoration was in- 
stituted to commemorate, 
from the begmmng of the 
World War, special acts 
of bravery. It was con- 
ferred on military men 
of the armies on land or 
sea, whether Erench or 
foreigners, who obtained 
eertam citations for brav- cboix se 

ery during the war OCBRSE 
against Germany. Givihans and members of 
the different rotary personnelB also re- 
ceived the cross if they obtained one of the 
citations Citations are distinguished in the 
following way: 

Armv a palm of bronze in the form of a 

laurel brancb 

Army Corpa a allvor-sllt star. 

Division a silver star. 

Brigade regiment or assimilated unit, a 

bronze star 

Several citations obtained for various acts 
of bravery are distinguished by the num- 
ber of st^ eorrespondmg to &mr degree, 
or by palms The disposal of the palms be- 
ing difficult on the nbbon when the number of 
palms exceeds five, for the fifth palm a silver 
palm rqilaces on the ribbon of the Croix de 
Guerre the five bronze palms. When the 
citation was given to a corps the Croix de 
Guerre was attached to the flag or standards 
of the c orps. 

CBOMWEUi, Olivbb (1599-1658), one 
of the greet characters in English history, 
the leadmg figure in the revolution that de- 
throned Charles L Cromwell was bom at 
Huntingdon and educated at Sidney-Sussex 
College, Cambridge. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Bourchier, and for 
some years after his marriage be lived on his 
estate in Huntingdon. Ih 1628 he was mem- 
ber of Parliament but he seems to hare made 
no pronounced impresrion on that body at 
that tima In 1631 he went with his family 
to a farm which he bad taken at Saint Ires: 
and some years later he removed to Ely 
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whwe he had inherited a property. Ho was 
again elected to Parliament in 1640 and took 
part in ifa deliherations on all important 
topics, without, however, becoming very 
prominent. 

About this time the straggle between Par- 
liament and the king was becoming acute, 
and the summer of 1642 found Cromwell, 
who was naturally a warrior, actively engaged 
in raising and drillmg volunteers for the 
Parliamentary parly. He served as captain 
and colonel in the earlier part of the civil 
war, distinguishing himsdf through his dis- 
ciplinary p o w e r s 
and the well-drilled 
character of his 
troops. When the 
army was reorgan- 
ized and, through 
the "self-denying’ 
ordinance, all mem- 
bers of Parliament 
were excluded from 
commands, an ex- 
ception WM made omvbr chomwbli- 
m favor of Crom- 
well, who kept his command of the cavalry. 
On the occasion of the surrender of Charles 
by the Scottish army in 1646, Cromwell was 
one of the commissioners, and in the distribu- 
tion of rewards for services he received $12,- 
500 a year from the estates of the Horqnis of 
Worcester. Affairs in Ireland demanding his 
presence, he was appointed lord-lieutenant 
and commander in chief; and by making a 
terrible example of Drogheda, he crushed the 
royalist party in that country within six 
months. Resigning the command of Ireton, 
he undertook, at the request of the Parlia- 
ment^ a similar expedition against Scotland, 
where Charles II had been proclaimed king. 
He saved himself from almost inevitable 
disaster by the splendid victory at Dunbar, 
and a year later he put an end to the strug- 
gle by his total defeat of the royalists at 
Worcester. 

The Rump Parliament, as the remnant of 
the Long Parliament was called, had become 
worse than useless, and in April, 1653, Crom- 
well, with his soldiers, dispersed that body. 
He then summoned a counril of state, consist- 
ing mainly of his principal ofSceis, which 
finally chose a Parliament of persons selected 
from the three kingdoms, nicknamed Bore- 
bones Parliament, or the IdttU Parliament 
Fifteen months later a new annual Parliament 



was ^sen; but Cromwdl soon prevailed on 
this body, whi^ was totally mcapable of 
governing, to place the charge of the Com- 
monw^th in his hands. The chief power 
now devolving again upon the oonneil of 
Officers, they declared Oliver Cromwell sole 
governor of the Common'wealili under 
^e of I^ Protector. Although prao- 
tically absolute, Cromwell's goveinmient was 
wise and moderate, and restored Fngl.nd m 
the eyes of other nations to the position of 
dignity whidi had been lost He made the 
nation respected and feared throughout Eu- 
rope, and he maintamed order at home uahl 
his death, in 1658 Ih 1899 Parliament 
erected a statue in hia honor in Westnunster 
facmg Whitehall ’ 

.Consult the Xollowlaa 
titles for additional information: 


Charles 1 
Charles II 
Commonwealth of 
Engrland (History) 


hong Parliament 
Naseby, Battle of 
Restoration 
Rump Parliament 


CROMWELL, Thomas, Earl of Essex 
(abont 1490—1540), an Enghsh statesman 
who was one of the most pliant servants of 
Henry VIH. The king was much impressed 
by Cromwell’s able defense of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, in a case of impeachment tried in Par^ 
liament, and made him his private secre- 
tary. From this position Cromwell rose to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord of 
the Privy Seal and Earl of Essex. Crom- 
well’s subserviency, however, eventually 
cansed bis downfall. Havmg vigorously 
promoted the marriage of Heniy and his 
third wife, Anne of Cleves, he fell under his 
master’s ^pleasure when that iyrant tired 
of his wife, and accordingly Henry permitted 
the Earl to be tried for treason. At the 
height of his careor, Cromwdl was con- 
demned and bdieaded. Because of his 
vigorous efforts to suppress the monasteries, 
he was called "Eianuner of the Monks.’’ 
See HxintT Till. 

CROOKES, WnauM, Sir .(1832-19M), 
one of England’s most honored scientists, 
was bom in London and educated at the 
Royal College of Chemistry. He began his 
career as superintendent of the meteorolog- 
ical deparfanent of Raddiffe Observatory 
and then became professor of ohemistiy at 
the Chester Training Colima Professor 
Crookes occupied a foremost place 
sdentifio men and was considered high^ 
authority on the application of the pr^pte 
and lawa of chemistry to flw industiMl artF 
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and on samtaiy matteis. Ajiso he gave 
much attention to the lelalion of (Aemistry 
to various lines of industry, and among hu 
diseovenes is the sodium amalgam process 
for sqiarating gold end silver from their 
ores and a special method for the study of 
substances through the spectroscope His 
m^tinments in eleetncuty led to the mven- 
bon of Croohes tubes (see Cnoozss Tubes), 
so {^erally used in rieetrieal expenmenis. 
Among his most vudely known works are 
A hnu^cal MmSbaok of Dyemg and CaUeo 
Printing, Seteet Methods of Chemtetd 
Am^/sis, Dyemg and Tissue Pnntmg, A 
Solution of the Sewage Question; The 
Profitable Disposal of Sewage, The Wheat 
Problem and Diamonds. 

OBOOEBS TUBES, glass tubes or ves- 
sels from which the air has been exhausted 
and which contain electrodes at opposite 
ends. These tubes are used in electneity to 
secure vanous effects of deetncal discharge, 
and are indi^ensable in the making of ap- 
paratus to produce X-rays They take their 
name from the inventor, Sir William Crookes 
(which see). 

Geissler tubes, invented by Oeissler, are 
of a similar pattern. When used in connec- 
tion with an mducbon coil and an electrical 
machme in the dark room, these tubes pro- 
duce many beautiful lununons effects. A 
peculiar pattern of them is also used in the 
produebon of cathode rays (which see). 

CBOQUET, kro kef, an open-air game, in 
which two or 
more persona 
with long or 
short - handled 
mallets en- 
deavor to drive 
balls through a 
senes of nine 
or ten wire 
arches {wick- 
ets) set in the 
ground in a 
certain ar- 
rangement In 
the accompany- 
ing figure the 
wickets are set 
in the m 0 s t 
common way 
A croquet set 
consists of 
eight balls, painted to ecirespond with right 
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mallets; two stakes, with bands to mateh the 
colored balls in the same order on each, and 
ten wickets. The object of the game is to 
start from one stake, dnve the ball through 
the arches on one side, touch the lower stake 
and letum through the arches of the other 
side to the starbng stake (see the diagram). 
If two people play, each may use two balls; 
but when four play, each has but one ball. 
The players play alternately, and the side 
first complebng the circuit wins the game. 
Special rules are formulated to cover emer- 
gencies, and a number of terimical terms are 
m general use A rover, for mstance, is a 
ball that has made the circuit of the firid but 
has not finally touched the starbng stake; 
such a ball may play upon every other ball 
in the field in one turn A dead ball is one 
that has been played upon since a pomt was 
made 

OBOSBY, kraw/bi, Faritt (1829-1915), 
a bhnd hymn writer, whose influence m this 
field has been second only to that of Charles 
Wesley She was bom at Southeast, H. Y 
At the age of six weeks she became bhnd 
through the apphcafoon of a hot poulface to 
her eyes, but this afflicbon seems only to 
have mtensifled her deep rehgious feehngs 
in after life. At the age of &teen she be- 
came a pnpil at the Hew York Insbtubon 
for the Bhnd, and dnrmg twelve years of 
residence there she displayed a marked apb- 
tude for verse form In 1847 Miss Crosby 
became a teacher in the Insbtubon, and m 
1858 she moiried a blmd musieian Alex- 
ander Van Alstyne Of more than 7,000 
hymns from her pen, the best known m- 
clude Safe i» the Arms of Jesus, her favor- 
ite; Pass Me Sat, Jesus is Calling, I am 
Thine, Blessed Assurance, Bescue the Per- 
ishing, and Close to Thee There’s Music in 
the Air is the best known of her secular 
songs She also pubhshed two volumes of 
poems and an autobiography. Memories oj 
Eighty Tears. 

CBOSS, one straight body laid at any 
angle across another. Among the ancients a 
piece of wood fastened across a tree or up- 
right post formed a cross, on which were 
executed criminals of the worst class It 
had, therefore, a place similar to that of the 
modem gallows as an instrument of punish- 
ment nnbl, from the cmcifixian of Christ, 
it came to be regarded by Christians with 
veneration The Chnieh adopted it as the 
peculiar symbol of the Cbnshan Tcligion, 
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and it ia aiUl, espeoiaily in the Boman~Catho- 
lie Cimndi, paid peouliax honois. 

The cross on which Christ died consisted 
ot a long upiigbt and a shorter crosspiece, 
the latter j&stened 
on at right angles. 

This form is the so- 
called Zattn cross. 

The Greek cross, 
represented hy the 
cross of Saint 
George, has four 
arms of almost the 
same length, forming 
four light angles; in 
Saint Andrew’s cross 
the arms cross 
obliquely. These two 
forms are blended together in the Bnlish 
Union Jack. Another form is the Maltese 
cross, with eight pointed ends. 

CROSS, Maoz Ann or Mihuir. See 

Euor, Geobgs. 

OBOSS'BltiL, a species of dnch. The two 
mandibles are so stron^y curved that the 
upper crosses the lower one when the hill is 
dosed. These crossed bills are used with 
great power to tear pine cones to pieces for 
the seed which they contain. The crosshflls 
can tear wood readily and soon destroy a 
wooden cage if confined in it. The male is 
reddish in color, and the female is of a yd- 
lowish-green. But few species are known in 
the United States, and these axe confined al- 
most wholly to the pine forests, One fanciful 
legend says that the bill of the bird was 
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AMERICAN CBOSSBII<L 

cmsscd in trying to drw the ^ 
by®Sae poUea from the stamens of one 


plant is convqred to the pistils of anothw. 
This is accomplished by flio agency of wind 
and water and by the aid of insecte or birds. 
The ect of this process is that better seeds, 
that is, ttose which produce stronger and 
more fruitful plants, are produced. Botan- 
ists have found many special adaptations by 
means of which cross fertihsation is effected. 
If, for instance, the anther and stigmas be- 
come mature at different tunes on the same 
plant, it is dear that the stagma can be ferti- 
lized only by the pollen of another plant; if 
the stigma and anthers are so placed that the 
pollen cannot fall on the stigma, it may fdl 
on some inaect which will carry it to another 
flower; again, in case the stigmas ate borne 
on one plant and the pistils on another, the 
wind or some other agency must cany the 
pollen. More eomplex modes are also com- 
mon. The stamens ot the barberry are veiy 
sensitive and when touched by an insect 
throw the pollen upon the pistil. Some plants, 
Eueh as mints, are provided with levers, by 
means of wbi^ the pistil is thrust forward 
upon the insect previously dusted by the 
pollen. The pollen is stii^ in some plants 
and adheres to the tongue of the insect. Some 
plants, like the orchids, are provided wth 
traps, which catch the insects by the limbs 
and thus force them to seatter the pollen.^ 

Birds, as well as insects, md flowers in 
distributing their pollen. Birds that feed on 
the nectar become dusted with pollen, whim 
in their passage fliey scatter upon cthm pfc 
tils. Hummingbirds are esperaally aohve in 
performing this servioe. 

The term cross fertilisation is also used m 
a general sense and applied in tiie ^ 
animals and the human raee, A himted 
amount of cross fertilization, if the 
ment and other eonditions are only 


changed, is beneficial, but crosses ociweeu 
individuals which are too “ JS" 

Btitntion and habits are usually 
Mingling of species too 
usnally to the disadvantage ^ 

OBOTOH, a genus of plante, S 
shrubs or trees, which are widdy 
and bear rather small 
dusters. Many apedm 
rich perfumes are made *«>“ 

others yidd J“w^fate3 a 

species which grow m the ^ 

pwrerftil dl, pwanflwd lor 


flI6 

a 

a 
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OEOTON AQUEDUCT, 'Mtou oS'icc 
data, a £!^tem. of aqueducts which helps 
supply New Tork City people with water. 
The source of supply is C^ton Lake, created 
by the coustmobon of a dam across the 
Crotou River. The original aquednet was 
completed in 1842. It is 38 1 miles long, has 
a total fall of 43.7 feet, ond is constructed 
of stone, brick and cement. The water is 
taken across Harlem River in three cast-iron 
pipes, which are supported on a bridge 100 
feet high and about 1,400 feet long. This 
aqueduct was designed to carry aeventy-two 
Tallinn gallons a day, but it was soon found 
too sm^ to supply the needs of the city. 
A second aqueduct was completed in 1890, 
ertendmg from Croton Lake to ISSth Street, 
New Turk. It is about thirty-one miles 
long, nearly thirty miles of which are a horse- 
shoe-sbaped tunnel thirteen and a half feet 
square. The new aqueduct crosses the Har- 
lem River by an inverted siphon, which is 300 
feet bdow the river bed. Its capaoty is 
over 300 million gallons a day. It is con- 
nected with the Jerome Park storage reser- 
voir, about twenty-three miles from the dam 
For sir miles from this point the section is 
circular and twelve and one-half feet in 
diameter, having its capacity reduced to 260 
million gallons. 

Since the Croton aqueduct was completed, 
the demand for still greater supplies of 
water for the city led to the building of the 
Catskill aqueduct This furnishes 250,000,- 
000 gallons a day, and was completed m 1913 
The water is carried nearly a hundred miles, 
from the Catskill Mountains Later addi- 
tions have doubled the original supply, to 
meet the needs of a growing populabon. 

CROUP, hroop, a disease, usu^y attack- 
ing childrm only, which appears in the form 
of a hoarse cough, accompanied by diffi^t 
breathing and the appearance of suffocation. 
It usually occurs in the night and may be 
repeated, each attack lasting several hours 
and terminating in some fever. Sometimes, 
in the ease of ill-nourished or feeble children, 
the disease is fatal. Inhalin g warm vapois 
of water will often relieve the difficulty, but 
in severe eases a physician should be called 
The child may be given warm milk to drmk 
frequently, and doses of syrup of ipecac to 
bring on vomiting. The latter should be 
administered at the rate of a half-teaapoonf ul 
every fifteen minutes 

A second variety of the disease is known 


as membranous croup, which is diphtheria of 
the larynx and is caused by the same bacillus 
that is active in diphtheria. In false croup, 
as the first species is known, nothing is 
coughed up, but in membranous croup pieces 
of membrane are expelled. Death may come 
from convulsions or from suffocation, though 
frequently the latter is prevented by the 
operation known as tracheotomy, in wUch a 
tube is inserted into the wmdpipe below the 
inflamed tract. Through this tube ibe pa- 
tient breathes. Hembranons croup demands 
the attention of a reliable physiman. See 
Difkihesu. 

GROW, one of a family of birds contain- 
ing about 209 species, found in nearly all 
parts of the world Thie North American crow 
IS about eighteen inches m length and has a 
compact, glossy plumage with some gieemsh 
reflections The crows are social birds that 
sometimes gather m large flocks, are readily 
domesticated and sometimes are taught to 
imitate human speech They make amusmg 
pets and sometimes show an almost human 
mtoUigence, but thqr are mischievous and 
seem to take pleasure m annoying people 
These buds are bold, thievish and generally 



THB CROW 


unpopular A tame crow is as great a thief 
as is a wild one, and will cairy off any bnght 
trmket it can find Opmions vary as to the 
right of the crow to piotection It surely 
destroys countless mjunoua msects, but it 
uproots newly-planted com and se^s birds 
eggs and young, helpless birds, also the eggs 
of poultry. 

All are birds of strong fight, and all move 
along the ground by hopping, though most 
of them can run also. The fsh crow is a 
rather small species, V“,ry common in the 
eastern United States The magpies, jack- 
daws, rooks, jays and ravens are closely 
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f^ted ^eoieBj described under the^ proper 
titles. 


OBOW, a l^e ot Indians, now liring on 
a reservation in Montana. Originaiiy a very 
iratlike race, thqr rided with flie wMtes 
against the Sionx and often proved of great 
asastanoe, e^edally as scouts. The Ctoyi 
tribe livrf originaiiy in the vail^ of the Big 
Horn Biver. Their women were skilled in 
the making of ornamented garments. Th^ 
now number abont 1,800. 

OBOW BI>&CEBIBD, or BUBBLE 
UBAOEIdB, a large, handsome black bird, 
found in the eastern parts of America from 
Southern Canada to &e Gulf of Merico. It 
is about a foot long, wilb glossy jet-black 
color and fine greenirii and metallic rdeetions. 
West of the Allegheny Mountains its repre- 
sentative is ibe very siTnilni- bronz" graekle. 

OBO WH, a coin, of which the English 
crown is best known. The latter is equivalent 
to five English shillings, or abont $1.23 in 
United States money. It was originally made 
of gold, but since 1551 it has been issued in 
silver. It bears the imprint of a crown on 
one side and a likeness d the ruling soverrign 
on the other. The crown wdghs 436.3636 troy 
grains, of which .925 is pure silvar. The 
name is also used to designate the monetary 
unit of certain other countries, and these axe 
named in the article Coins, Eobsion. 

CBOWH, a symbol of Iduglv authority, in 
form drcular, to fit the head, made of gold 
and embellished with precious stones. It is 
worn on state occasions only. The modem 
crown is an evolution of the jeweled head- 
dress of Assyrian and Egyptian monarehs. A 
number of modem crowns are fabulously 
valuable, pariicalarly some of those belong- 
ing to the rrigning native princes of Britirii 
provinces in Lidia. They are set with scores 
of piedous stones. The crown and jewels of 
the king of England are valued at about 


$1,000,009. 

CBOWH BOmT, a town in Essex County, 
N. T., chiefly important for its historical as- 
sodations. It was early the site of an Eng- 
lish trading post, was settled by the French 
in 1731, hnt was destroyed in 1759 by a Brit- 
ish attacking party. At tiie outbreak of the 
Eevotation a body of Green Mountain Boys, 
under Setii Warner, surprised and captured 
the garrison, and it was held by the Au^obm 
until Buigoyne’s invarion in 1777, _whm it 
was abandoned. The rum of the 
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iah after 1759, at a cost of more flian Sift 
000,000, may still he seen. 

CrownBointisUPmilesnortheaatof At 

bany ana ten miles from Koonderoga, on flie 
west shore of Lake Champlain and on Z 
Delaware & Hudson railroad. It has small 
^ufaetares of lumber and allied products 
Population, about 1,500. 

OBUCIFEBAE, krustfWse. See Mus- 
SASD Eamilt. 

CBUOlFIX'IOir, The (in art). The por- 
trayal of the ma^dom of Christ haa beer 
a favorite subject of numerous arfists 
After the sirth century canvases on flu* 
tbema became very popular, and it ia an 
interesting fact that tiio earlier paintew 
usually represented a living Christ with a 
crown of triumph, while those atier the 
twrifth century depicted the Master ns suf- 
fering and humiliated. Many other figure] 
are grouped about the cross by the later 
artists, inoinding the mother of Christ, Mary 
Magdalene and Saint John. The famous 
paintings of ibe Cmcifirion inclnde can- 
vases by Era Angelioo, Ferugino, Guido 
Beni, Tintoretto, Diirer, Bnbens, Van Dyak 
and Murillo. See Pinrmre. 

OBUELTY TO AEIUALS, Bockcv ms 
THE Pekvenhoh ojt. The first aodety for 
this p’irpoee was organized in England in 
182^ and it was soon influential in secu^ 
legi^tion which provided for the pni^- 
ment of the beating or oiberwise ill-treating 
of domestic animals, with fine or imprison- 
ment, The first sorieiy in the United Stetes 
was organized in New Yoric in 1866, throng 
the inflnanoe of Mr. Henry Bstgh, who, dur- 
ing his lifetime, was the most active 


it stood. Thiongh the influence of te 
organization, legislation has been secu^ m 
nearly every state in the Union, firing a 
penalty of fin© or imprisonment or both, for 
abusing domestic animals. L^sdation on toe 
subject also r^nlates transportaticm of live 
stoek in those sections where stock is eamm 
long distances before reaching market. EaD- 
ways are now laqnired to unload ammM 
every twenty-four hours and give 
feed and water. ’ " 


Jldin 80IQ6 BtJoidoiKs — w , - 

he treatment of wild animals in oaptiviiy-^ 
Henry Bergh (1820-1888) was horn m 
few York City and was educated at Com- 
lia Coflege. Before he began toe work mr 
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which his name is nniversaliy honored he 
served in the Amencan legation at the capital 
of Bnssia. Beigh also invented artificial 
pigeons for the sportsman’s gtm, and was 
the originator of the plan whereby amhn- 
lances are nsed to carry injured animals away 
from the streets. 

CRUELTY TO OHniDEBN*, PnEVEimoK 
OF] a movement for the protectimi of children 
from hmtal treatment The first fon^ 
organization in America for child protection 
was founded in New York in 1S76 throngh 
the influence of Henry Beigh j others fol- 
lowed rapidly, and at the present time there 
are more than 350 such somehes m the United 
States. These oigamzations work for legis- 
lation beneficial to children, they help en- 
force laws already enacted, and they bring 
before the proper anthonties eases of neglect 
or ill treatment Many of them include in 
their activities both the protection of chil- 
dren and of animals. 

Some of these somebes are financed and 
controlled by private individuals, and othen 
have offi cial relations with the stete authori- 
ties. In Europe, Canada and other Bnfa^ 
colonies similar organizations are found in 


large numbers 

JIUSABES, kruaaydt 

(from the Latin word 
mwiTiifig cross) f the wars 
earned on by the Chris- 
tian nations of Western 
Europe, from the elev- 
enth to the thirteenth 
century, for the conquest 
of Palestine, and ddivery 
of the Holy Land from 
the infidel Turks. They 
were given the name of 
Crusaders because th e 
wamors wore the sign 
of the Cross. The antag- 
onism between the Chns- 

, tian and Mohammedan 

nations had been intensified by the treatment 
the Turks accorded pilgrims to Jerusalem, 
and the first strenuous appeal to wrest the 
Holy Land was assured of response alike 
from the pious, the advmitnrous and the 



The First Gnwade* The Imniedlato caiwe of 
the first Crusade was the preaching of Peter 
the Hermlti who had joined other pilgrims on 
a journey to Jerusalem On his return he 
gave Pope Urban n a description of the un- 
happy situation of Christians in the EJast and 


presented a petition for assistance from the 
patriarch of Jernsalem The statements of 
the pope at the Council of Clermont in 109? 
produced a profound sensation throughout 
Europe, and In 1096 several armies set out in 
different divisions Most of these earliest 
crusaders, Ignorant as they were of military 
discipline and not provided with sufficient 
food, perished before reaching Constantinople, 
which had been chosen for their place of 
meeting A well-conducted regular army, 
however, of almost one hundred thousand 
knights, was headed by such men as Godfrey 
of Bouillon, Baldwin, brother of Godfrey, 
Bobert of Flanders, Robert of Normandy, 
brother of William II. king of England, Ray- 
mond of Toulouse, and other heroes The? 
traversed Germany, Hungary and the Byzan- 
tine Empire, passed over into Asia Minor, 
conquered Nieaea in 1097, and shortly after 
fought the first pitched battle at Dorylaeum, 
winning a complete victory after a severe 
contest They then marched upon Antioch, 
which fell into their bands in June, 1098 Sur- 
rounded In turn by a Turkish army, they were 
soon reduced to pitiable straits but succeeded 
In routing their besiegers, and after remain- 
ing nearly a year in the neighborhood o( 
Antioch they began their march against Jeru- 
salem Their numbers were now reduced to 
little more than twenty thousand men, but 
after a fierce struggle the town was taken 
by storm (1089) and Godfrey of Bouillon was 
chosen ruler of the city (See Godfrey de 
Bouillon). 

The Second Crnsnde (1147-1149) was occa- 
sioned by the loss of Edcssa, which had been 
taken by the Christians In the First Crusade 
Fearing still graver losses, the pope, sec- 
onded by Bernard of Clalrvau*, exhorted the 
German emperor Conrad HI, and the king of 
France, Louis VII, to defend the cross Both 
these monarchs obeyed and led large forces 
to the East, but returned without accomplish- 
ing anything 

The Third Cnuinde was undertaken after 
the capture of Jerusalem by Saladln in 1187, 
the monarchs Frederick Barbarossa of Ger- 
many, Philip Augustus of France and Richard 
I of England, leading their armies la person 
Richard and Philip Augustus agreed to unite 
their forces at Messina in Sicily, where they 
spent SIX months at the end of 1190 and be- 
ginning of 1191 Jealousies arose, however, 
between the monarchs, and within a few 
weeks after the fall of Acre the French king 
returned to Europe Richard, now sole leader 
of the expedition, defeated Saladin, hut hav- 
ing twice vainly set out with the design of 
besieging Jerusalem, he finally concluded a 
truce of three years and three months ■with 
Saladin, who agreed that pilgrims should be 
free to visit the Holy Sepulcher, and that the 
whole seacoast from Tyre to Jaffa should be- 
long to the Crusaders 
The Fourth Crusade was set on foot by 
Pope Innocent HI In 1202 Among its chief 
promoters were Geoffrey of Villehardouin 
Baldwin of Flanders and the marquis of 
Montferrat, who was chosen leader The 
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Crusaders assembled at Venice in the spring:, 
but were diverted from their original pur* 
pose, first by the capture of the Dalmatian 
town of Zara, and then by the expedition 
wUch ended in the sack of Constantinople and 
the establishment of a Latin empire there 
(1804) 

TheFIfib Crosade (1828>1229), that of Fred- 
erick II, emperor of Germany, was under- 
taken in fulfilment of a vow Frederick en- 
tered into negotiations with the sultan of 
Egypi^ and without any fighting gained pos- 
session of the kingdom of Judea on the con- 
dition of tolerating in his kingdom the 
KCohammedan worship He then concluded 
a useless truce of ten years and was crowned 
at Jerusalem 

Ihe Sixth (ia4S-18S4> and Seventh <1270) 
Crosades were led by Louis IX of France In 
the first of these expeditions he took Dami- 
etta and marched up the Kile, but was com- 
pelled to retreat and finally to surrender with 
his whole army. He was released only on 
payment of a large ransom The second ex- 
pedition was still more disastrous in its re- 
sults than the first He landed his army on 
the northern coast of Africa, but he himself 
and a large number of his knights died before 
Tunis A crusading army under Prince Ed- 
ward of England (later Edward Z). originally 
intended to cooperate witb that of Louis, 
landed at Acre in 1271. hut little was effected 
beyond a new truce for ten years 

The Ohlldxen^ Crounide. Authorities do not 
all agree as to the numbering of these 
Crusades, as there were In the intervals be- 
tween the greater movements constant minor 
expeditions Host remarkable of these lesser 
crusades was the Children's Crusade in 1212 
It 18 believed that about fifty thousand boys 
and girls took part in this movement A 
band of German children marched south to 
the Mediterranean and although thousands 
of them died of privation by the way, the re- 
mainder pressed on, confident that a way 
would be opened to them through the sea 
When their hopes proved false, some of Uiem 
remained in Genoa and some attempted to 
return to Germany, but few of them ever ar- 
rived at borne The French children gathered 
at Marseilles, and two merchants managed to 
entice on board ship, with the promise 
of free transportation to the Holy Land Two 
of the ships were wrecked and the children on 
the others were sold in Alexandria as slaves 

Despite the fact that the Crusades failed 
entii^ in their real object, they were of 
inestunable importance in European history 
for many reasons The European nations 
became better aoquamted Tnth one another; 
the power of the Church was matenaJly in- 
creased; the citizen class gamed much in- 
fluence, partly because the nobihty suffered 
by ez^Tugant contributions to the Cru- 
sades, and partly because the enlaiged com- 
mercU intercourse greatly augmented the 


wealth of the cities. Another important 
political result of the Crusades was the 
growtii of the royal power at the expense of 
that of the nobles Intellectually &e Cru- 
sades were of the utmost value, because they 
brought to the notice of Europeans the civ- 
ilization of the Saracens, which was much 
higher in many respects than that of any of 
the western nations 

CRUSTACEA, hmsU^shedh, the highest 
group of jointed animals There are about 
10,000 living species, the majoniy of them 
being sea animals, though a few are found 
upon the earth or m stagnant or running 
fresh waters The smaller ones are an im- 
portant source of food to other manne ani- 
mals, while some of the larger types are 
among the favorite sea foods of all nations 
Crustaceans have five pairs of appendages 
on the head, and all of their limbs excepting 
the first pair are forked. The entire body 
is covered with a hard coating, which m some 
forms IS almost bonehke, hut in others is 
merely tough and leathery. The animals lay 
eggs, whn^ are almost always hatched in 
water, though some of the land species carrv 
the eggs and yonng on the nnder side of 
the abdomen. As the animal grows its sMn 
becomes confinmg at intervals, and so it is 
cast off, together with the shell which it has 
secreted 

Belated Artlele.. Coneult the following 
titles for additional information. 

Arthropoda j^bster 

Barnacle Shrimp 

Crab Zoblogy 

CRY'OLITE, or KRY'OHTE, a mineral, 
a native finonde of aluminum and sodium, 
found at Evigtok, m Greenland, whence it 
is exported It is of a pale grayish-white 
or yeHowish-brown color, with a glassy lus- 
tre, and occurs in masses of thm layers folded 
upon one another It has been employed as 
a source of almninum, and m the manufac- 
ture of a hard, porcelainlike glass of great 
beauty 

CRYPT, ftnpt, a vault under a chureh, 
designed originally to receive the bodies of 
the saints and martyrs. It developed out of 
the confession and became enlarged so as to 
contain the altar and a room to worship rel- 
ics. It generally occupied the space below 
the transept, choir and apse Prom the ninth 
to the thirteenth century the crypt formed an 
important feature of church architecture, 
particularly in the Romanesque style One 
of the famous examples is that nnder the 
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(Glasgow Cathedral, and others are found in 
the cathedrals of Canterbury, Qlouoester and 
Saint Mack’s and in the Church of Saint 
Peter’s. See Abtab. 

CETPT06A110U8, Imp toV ga mua, 
PLAMTS, or CEYPTOGAMS, hri^toh- 
gams, a term fhat includes all plants -which 
do not bear seeds. In contrast with these, 
the seed-bearing plants ace often called 
phanerogams See BoraNT. 

OETSTAUiIEB, hri^tcHUne, or M'tol- 
Im, IiEKS. See Em 

CETSTALLHIE EOCES, rocks formed 
by crystallization, such as granite, hehered 
to have acquired this character by the aebon 
of heat and pressure. See iGmsoPS Booes. 

CEYSTALLIZATIOli', lens tali $c^aTmn, a 
method of formation peculiar to many solid 
substances, whereby they are formed into 
masses of crystals. The forms thus pro- 
duced are numbered by the thousands, but 
these can aU he daaaided under six systems, 
as follows: 


1. The ReanUiT Cnble Sritem. Crystala ol 
this system have three lines or axes of ecual 
leneth, crossins each other at the middle 
point at right angles The ends of the axes 
lie in the center of the respective planes of 
the crystal The regular crystals of this sys- 
tem are cnhioal Common salt, iron pyrites, 
galena or load sulphide, silver, copper and 
gold are examples of substances crystallising 
on this plan 

2. The Square Prlsmntlo System, In this 
system the axes are at right angles to each 
other, hut one may ho longer than the other 
two The short axes may terminate in the 
middle of the planes of the crystal or at the 
edges of these planes, and the long axis may 
terminate in a point where all the faces meet. 
This arrangement forms a pyramid, or the 
crystal may have the form of two pyramids, 
with their bases together Blnoxido of tin, 
calomel and yellow prussiato of potash are 
common examples of this form of 

3s Tlie Klrfh* VtiBwMc Syntem* In 
the three axes are all of unequal length, but 
are placed at right angles to OMh other. 
The orysUls belonging to this system are of 
the form of right rhombic prisms and rhom- 
bil-S octahedrons Sulphate of Pot«h. 
sulphur, nitrate of potash and topaz orystal- 

'**4. °Tte" Oblique Trtsmatte System, In which 
* « fhe axes are placed at right angles 
I J^Tthw while the third Is Inclined 
The wes S he of different lengths. 

the form of oblique prisms 

^onnerM (su^e of iron), sulphate 
rf carbonate of soda (sal soda) ars 

oomm» exam^^^s ^ 

* a 2 e« Ulan has three axes of 

^noqi:rieny -terseotlng obliquely with 


each others The crystals of this system 
often irregular and difficult to classify Blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper), sulphate of 
manganese and some forms of tartaric acid 
crystallise according to this plan 
6. The Hexagonal Rhombohedral System. 
This system has four axes, three of which are 
m the same plane and inclined to each other 
at an angle of sixty degrees, while the fourth 
is perpendicular to them This system gives 
a regular six-sided prism Many vaneUes of 
limestone crystallize according to this plan, 
and some of the crystals are so zmnute that 
they cannot he seen without a microscope. 
Quarts, loe, snowfiakee and oalcite also crys- 
tallise In this system 



/^vba, hi/bs, fhe “Pearl 
of fhe Antalles,” a long, 
n a T T 0 IT island, fhe 
largesf and most imp(»> 
fant of fhe West Indies 
group. With fhe Isle of 
Pines, which hes to fhe 
south, and several smail- 
er and -mump orf ant 
islets, it forma the repub- 
lic of Cubs. 

The ceuter of Cube 
from east to west is cou- 
siderahly east of fhe 
southern coast of Elor. 
ida. Prom Elonda Keys 
scrosB the straits of Flor- 
ida fhe distance to the 
island is 110 miles. Havana is in almost the 
same longitude as Detroit, Michigan, and is 
200 miles west of the longitude of Panama 
The area of the island is 44,164 square nules; 
the republic is therefore nearly as large as 
Pennsylvania. Its total length is rao mto, 
and its greatest width is Mies. The 
coast line measures 2,500 miles. 

The People. The population of the i^no 
in 1933 was 4,011,088. Nearly ^o-thir^ of 
the mhahitants are native Cubans, about 
190,000 were bom in Spam, and the - 
mainder are largely Americans, "ogo^ 
Chinamen. The negroes are 
settled m Onente, where 43 P® ^3 

people are black; they are lea^ bumeroM 
in Camagney, where they g 

cent of the population. ®4til 

owned the island from its dis^ery 
1898 the official language “ SpanriM 
English IS gaming rAh cent 

When independence wss secured 5 P“ 
of the Cubans over tan jears “f ^ 
dliterate. Twenty years later ** “turn ^ 
eraoy had been tedueed to 41 per oeu , 
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file time irbea new edncatumal facilities were 
not yet fully established. The religion is 
reiy largely Boman Catholic The Univer- 
diy of Havana is at the head of the system 
of education. One good secondary school is 
maintamed by the government in each of the 
six provmces; there are nearly 4,000 free 
public schools and 400 jirivate schools 
Surface and. Drainage. The Copper 
Mountains traverse the island from east to 
west and form a low watershed, varying from 
110 to 400 feet in altitude. The highest peak 
IS Pico Torquinos, which has an altitude of 
8,320 feet Prom each side of the watershed 
the surface slopes gradually to the coasts 
forming undulating, well-watered plains. 


August are the hottest months. The average 
annual rainfall at Havana is sixty mches, 
and, with few exceptions, the entire island 
has an abundance of ram for all agricultural 
purposes; in some sections it reaches 100 
inches Only a few small areas m the in- 
terior require irrigation. In the highlands 
the climate is generally healthful, but m the 
lowlands much sickness prevails, although 
recent expenence seems to mdieate that t^ 
is due more to the unsamtaiy condition of 
the country than to the dimate. 

Mineral Besources. Deposits of coal, 
copper, gold, silver, and iron are found 
particularly m the district surronndmg San- 
tiago de Cuba. Copper has been mined in 
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covered with luxuriant forests and planta- 
fions. numerous lagoons and salt marshes 
occur in the lowlands along the coast The 
irregnlsnty of the coast hne provides a 
number of good harbors, but m many places 
the coast is low and rocky and the water is 
shallow. 

The island has about 200 streams large 
enou^ to be called nvers, but they are all 
short, end only a few are navigable !Hie 
Bio Canto, which is the largest, admits of 
the passage of boats for sixty miles. There 
are only a few mnnll lakes, but the large salt 
water lagoons on the north side resemble 
lakes 

Climate. Cuba has a tropical climate. The 
mean annual temperature is 78°, and the 
inftfiTnnm seldom exceeds 88°. July and 


the mountams with profit; iron ore is 
shipped from Santiago to the United States, 
the annual shipment amounting to about 
30.000 tons Asphalt is obtained m the Ba'i 
of Cardenas, and considerable salt is pro- 
cured m other locahties The other mineral 
deposits aie not of sufficimit extent to war- 
rant workmg 

Agncnltuie. The island is covered with 
a luxuriant growth of vegetation. Flowers, 
grasses and many varieties of herbaceous 
plants are found on the lowlands, while the 
mountains to tbeir summits are clothed with 
heavy forests, contammg mahogany, ebony, 
rosewood, granadilla, cedar, Uve-oak and 
other valuable timber. 

The soil and climate are favorable to agri- 
culture. which is the leading industry. Prc- 
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vious to the last wsf for independence, the 
country contained over 90,000 plantabons, 
farms, cattle ranches and orchards. Dnr- 
mg the war many of these were devastated, 
but after the establishment of a free govern- 
ment agriculture became permanently more 
stable. Sugar, tobacco, coSee and tropical 
fniits are the leading products. Of these 
sugar 16 the most important; it was once 
predicted that when all of the land suitable 



A SCBNH IN BtrUAI. COBA 
for growing sugar cane should be brought 
under cultivation, an annual crop of a half 
million tons of sugar could be produced. In 
reality, the sugar needs of the world have 
stirred Cuban planters to extraordinary en- 
deavors. The average annual production for 
several years followmg 1926 was almost 3,- 
000,000 tons; the high pomt was more than 
4,000,000 tons. The depression years re- 
duced the output to 2,400,000 tons, by decree. 

Tobacco IS second only to sugar in im- 
portance, and a large revenue is derived 
from its growth and manufacture. Cuban 
tobacco maintams a standard value in all 
markets, on account of its excellent flavor, 
and the provmee of Pinar del Bio is the most 
important tobacco produomg region in &e 
world. Cattle raiAig is an important in- 
dustry, and large areas are given to the 
growmg of vegetables, com and poultry. 
Bee keeping is also successful. 

The manufactures are practically confined 
to cigais and other products of tobacco and 
to the manufacture of raw sugar. 

Transportation and Oommeroe. B o a d s 
ate generally poor, and lack of good means 
of transportation in the mterior is a great 
hindrance to commerce. Havana is rameot- 
ed with Pinar del Bio, Matanzas, CaMi^, 
La Isabella, Camaguey, Santiago _de Cub^ 
Manzanillo and 
line of I 


Moron to Jucaro, and another connects Cam- 
aguey with the port of Neuvetas. In all 
there arc about 2,360 miles of railway, some 
of which IS m poor condition. 

The irregularity of the coast provides 
numerous good harbors, about forty bemg 
accessible to ocean-gomg vessels. Havana, 
Matanzas, Cabanas, Cienfuegos and Santiago 
de Cuba are the important seaports. Begu- 
lar communication is mamtamed with the 
Atlantic and Ghflf ports of the TJmted States 
and with the commercial centers of Europe 
In 1918 a new Ime was estabhshed between 
Cuban and Spanish ports. Cuba is tituated 
at the convergence of many transatlanhc 
routes, and the ships of all nations find their 
way into the harbor of Havana, the prin- 
cipal seaport. The commerce of the itiand 
is rapidly growing. The foreign trade is 
largely with the United States, and sugar is 
the leadmg commodity. 

Qovemment. Cuba is governed in aceord- 
ance with the Constitution adopted in 1921, 
but largely revised late m 1928. The govern- 
ment IS repubhcan m form and differs hut 
slightly from that of the United States. The 
head of the administration is the President, 
who must he a native Cuban or a naturalized 
citizen who served ten years in the Cuban 
army durmg the wars for mdependencc. He 
is elected by popular vote for a term of six 
years and cannot serve more than one con- 
secutive term. He appomts and removes 
members of his Cabinet, who are responsible 
to biTn for the administration of then: de- 
partments. The legislative power is vested 
in a Congress, consisting of two houses, a 
Senate and a House of Kepresentatives The 
former contains six Senators from each of 
the six provmces Smee 1933 all retiring 
Presideuts become Senators for life The 
House of Bqiresentatives consists of one 
mranber for every twenty-five thousand m- 
hahitants or fraction thereof more than 
12,500. They are elected for six ycais, one- 
half retiring every three years Congrms 
bolds annual sessions. Cuba has a cun^cy 
system, and its money is made under contract 
by the United States Mint, but Amenean 
money is highly favored, and it mrcnlates 
freely. 

The island is divided into 
Havana, Matanzas, Pinar dd 
gfiey, Santa Clara and Oriente. Ewh 
ince has a governor and an ^ 

elected W the people for a penod of tsrec 



SCENES IN CUBA 

Above* The Capitol of Cuba, in Havana, dedicated Feb 24, 1931. 

Below: A section of Cuba’s Central Highway, one of the world’s finest automobile 
roads 



THE PRADO, PICTURESQUE STREET IN HAVANA 
View is toward the entrance to the harbor and the historic Morro Castle. 
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years There is a supreme court for the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, and a Court 
of Appeals is established m each of the six 
provinces. Every male Cuban over twenty- 
one years of age and not mentally incapaci- 
tated or convicted of cnme, all Spanish resi- 
dents who have been on the island since April 
11, 1899, and all foreigners who have resided 
there since January, 1, 1899, are entitled to 
franchise Foreigners who have taken up 
Star residence there smce January, 1, 1899, 
are required to show five years’ residence for 
naturalization 

Histoiy. Cuba was discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1492. It was settled in 1511 by Eiego 
Columbus, son of Christopher, who founded 
Santiago in 1514, and in 1519 the present 
city of Havana was established. This setfle- 
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The triangular field is red. the atrlpee are 
alternately blue and white 

ment soon became the foremost town in tbs 
island and the center of government In 
spite of the typically cruel government ex- 
ercised from the flist, the colony remained 
untU 1898 ae “Ever-Faithful Isle” _ 

The Spaniards reduced the natives to 
slavery and treated them so cruelly that by 
the middle of the sixteenth century the race 
was almost extinct. This required the intro- 
duction of negroes from Africa, and they 
were employed so constantly and under such 
terrible conditions that mortality among 
them was greater than increase, and the gov- 
ernment was compelled to import constantly 
increasing numbers. Havana was destroyed 
by the French in 1534 and again in 1554 and 
was captured by the Butch in 1624, but it 
was immediately restored and thereafter was 


repeatedly the prey of fihbnsteis and pirates 

Burmg the eighteenth century, Cuba was 
exploited by a hue of vicious and oppressive 
govemor-generals but after tlie Seven Tears’ 
War, during which England had eaptuied 
the island only to return it to Spain in 1763, 
prosperity ruled and the resources of Cuba 
were developed. Still, unscrupulous gov- 
ernor-generals weie enabled to repiess its 
natural progress by exacting enormous taxes 
and vast sums m tnbute. The island was 
attractive to American statesmen, especially 
those of the South, as a field for tiie extension 
of slavery, and it was the secret ambition of 
many Presidents to gam control of it by 
purchase. Fmally, in 1848, President Polk 
offered $100,000,600 to Spain, but it was 
refused In 1854, emment Amencan mims- 
ters to Great Bntam, France and Spam, 
among whom was James Buchanan, united 
in drawmg up the Ostend Manifesto (which 
see), which urged the IJmted States to annex 
Cuba by force if Spain, refused to sell. 
Kotbmg came of these efforts 

Meantime, the people of Cuba were striv- 
ing to abolish slavery and to gam their in- 
dependence Many msurrections occurred, 
notably those of 1849 and 1854, which, 
though causmg great suffermg, accomplished 
little Fmally, m 1868, began a ten years’ 
struggle which extorted from the Spanish 
government the promise of liberal govern- 
ment representation m the Spanish parlia- 
ment and the encouragement of mdustry. 
These promises were but partly kept, how- 
ever, and discontent increased until 1895, 
when the last great rebellion broke out 
Spam sent General Campos to the island to 
suppress the rebelhon, but the msurgents un- 
der Gomez, Maceo and Garcia continued to 
gam successes and by guerrilla warfare com- 
pletely checked the efforts of the Spauish 
soldiery to pacify the island. Campos was 
succeeded by Weyler, who undertook such 
savage measures that sympathy was aroused 
for the Cubans throughout the world and es- 
pecially in the United States Weyler was 
superseded by Blanco in 1897, and m spite 
of the promise of autonomy the insurrection 
continued and seemed to gam strength m 
the following winter 

Cuba meantime had frequentlv requested 
the United States to mterfere in its behalf, 
and the time seemed opportune for such in- 
terference when an Amencan warship, the 
Marne, was destroyed in Havana harbor, Feb- 
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vnary 15, 1898, by some mysterions cause 
which the American people beheved to be 
known to Spam. ' In Apnl of that year Con- 
gress declared that “the people of Cuba are 
and of right ought to be free and independ- 
ent.” War was declared against Spain, and 
in a brief conflict American anus were tri- 
umphant everywhere. By the Treaty of 
Paris, December 10, 1898, Spain lelinquish- 
ed all sovereignty over Cuba. 

The United States temporarily occupied 
the island. A constitutional convention was 
called m 1901, and a Constitution was 
adopted, indudmg a special amendment, 
known as the Platt Amendment, proposed 
by the Congress of the Umted States, to 
guarantee that the government should never 
enter into any treaty with a foreign power 
which would impair the independence of the 
island; that it should not assume any debt 
for whose payment it could not provide; that 
the Umted States could mterfere to preserve 
the independence of the island or to protect 
life, property or individual liberly; that the 
Umted States be given certain coaling and 
naval stations. In December, 1901 the flmt 
President was elected, in the person of Tomas 
Bstrada Palma, and on May 20, 1902, the 
United States formally withdrew. 

In 1906 an insurrection broke out, headed 
by a defeated candidate for president. The 
Cuban army was powerless and social order 
in some provmces was almost destroyed. The 
United States therefore intervened and sent 
a commission, headed by Hon. W. H. Taft, 
Secretary of War, to the island This com- 
mission tried to reconcile the opposing fac- 
tions, but without success. President Palma 
- resigned and the Cuban Congress failed to 
elect a successor. Thereupon Secretary Taft 
issued a proclamation placmg the republic 
under military government, and under the 
control of tiie United States order was im- 
mediately restored. The United States gOT- 
^.,'Tr.aTit. in again assuming control of the 
made it very plain that the control 
would continue only until the people of .Cwa 
were again in condition to proceed peaceably 
with a new election, and the ^vernmmt 
could be transferred to the offleera thus 

chosen. A national election was hdd l^vem- 

ber 14, 1908, and Gen. JosS Mignd Qomra 

was Aosen President. 

Presidmt Gomez was inaugurated. On Jan- 
^ 13 the United States troops began to 
Saw. and in April the last detachment 


departed, leaving tiie Cuban republic again 
under control of its own government 
Trouble occurred agam over the dectuma 
of November, 1916, when M. G. 
the Conservative eaadidate, was chosen Pres- 
ident The opposition party, under the lead- 
ership of ex-President Gomez, revolted, and 
in February, 1917, seized Santiago de Cuba 
the eapital city of Onente. With the aid 
of an American company of Marines order 
was restored and Menocal was metalled 
as President. The 1920 elections resulted 
in the election of Alfredo Zayas His ad- 
ministration was stormy, and when, in 
192d, he was agam opposed by Menocal, 
he supported Gen Gerardo Machado, who 
was elected. In 1928, Machado was re- 
elected for a siz-year term Machado was 
a man of strong character but his ad- 
ministration was marked by many excesses, 
and by great indnstnal and agricultural 
depression. Harsh measures were adopted 
to suppress the growing opposition to his 
rule, but in 1933 the Cuban army, until 
then loyal, jomed the revoltmg dement, 
and Machado fled from Havana, finding 
asylum first m the United States, then m 
Santo Domingo. Mendieta became President 
in 1934; Miguel Gomez, m 1936 

Relnted Article". Consult the toUowtog 
titles (or Bdaitiosal Information. 
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Cienfueeos Mata,n*ft8 

Garcia y Inigixe* 5®^®^ Tomas, B 

Gomss T BacSf M Switia^o do Cul>ft 

S?ana SpaniBh-Amencan War 

OUBB, a geometric solid having six equal 
square faces. A cube is used as a unit of 
measure for volume. One cubic mob is a 
volume equivalent to a cube one mch m each 
of its dimensions. The volume of a cube is 
equal to its hei^t a, times its width a, toes 
its len^ a, or a' Prom this oir^stance 
the third power of a number, which is me 
product of a number taken thrw bmM as a 
factor, is called ite cube. One of to fmo 
mathematical problems of anfaquifr was tot 
of the “dupheation of the onhe, tot is, M 
find a cube whose volume is twiw tot or 
a given enhe. It is impossible 
by the processes of dementary mathematics 
See Ctmio Measdbe . ^ 

OTTBBBS, the fruit of 
bdonging to the peppw ^ 

of pharmacy are it 

woody shrub, a native of iaiii 

has round, adi-colored,™^ ^ 

of which bears from forty to tmy smiu., 
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globose fruits, about one-fifth of an inch in 
diameter. The odor of cnbebs is agreeable 
and aromatic; the taste, pnngen^ send and 
slightly bitterish. It is used by the natives 
for fiavoiing, bnt in other conntnes ehiefiy 
m medieme, as an astringent and in cases 
of mdigestion and catarrh. 

CUBE BOOT, the process of resolving a 
nnmber into three equal factors, or of finding 
the length of one edge of a cube 
The radical sign ( -with the bhioII 
figure 3 over it denotes that the cube root of 
the number over which it stands is to be ex- 
tracted. Thus, 1728=12 
The cube of a number is the product of 
file number used three tunes as a factor. 

The cube root is one of the three equal 
factors. 

The cube of a number having two places 
of figures consists of the cube of the tens, 
plus three times the product of the square 
of the tens by the units, plus the product 
of three times the tens by tee square of the 



In extracting tee cube root of a number we 
take tee number apart, as it were, so as to 
show the three equal factors The process is 
therefore tee reverse of flndiTig the cube of 
tee number. Students of aritWetie usually 
find the geomefanc or block method the most 
satisfactory in explaining tee process. In 
the diagrams, I'lgnre 1 represents 40’ and 
has a content of 64,000 cubic umts; Figure 
2 represents 3(40’)<8) and tee contents of 
these three blocks are 38,400 cubic umts; 
Figure 3 represents 3(40X8’) and the con- 
tents of these blocks are 7,680 cubic units; 
Figure 4 represmts 8’ or 512 cubic umts 
In extracting the cube root of 110,502, we 



umts ,pln5 tee cube of the units. The for- 
mula may be expressed algebraically by the 
cube of tee quantity t m which t rep- 
resents tee tens and » the units, (t -f- u)' = 

The following multiplication, expressed by 
an algebraic formula, shotra how this result is 
obtamed: 



tit-rtf 



A similar result in figures may be obtmned 
1^ taking any number of two places, as 48, 
and cubing as you would a lit^al quantify 
iu algebra. This may at first glance appear 
difficult to young pupils, but a careful study 
of the following will clear it up : 



use 40 as the first divisor, smee by inspec- 
tion we see that it is the largest number whose 
cube 18 contained in 110,000, the first period 
PROCESS 

110' 592 M04’8 
04 000 

3X40’«4800 46 592 

8X40X8-: 960 
gg 64 

5824 46 592 

Af tpr subtracting 64,000, the cube of 40, w* 
have a remamder of 46,592, which represents 
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&e quanbl^ m bie nossed portion of tbe 
fomnda— 3(40*X8)+3(4X8’)+8*. 

Since ve know tke tms in ike 
root to be 4, wa use three tames tiie square 
of the tens as a trial divisor to find the 
unite. When this figure is found we add 
to the trial divisor the rmamder of the 
formula, 3(40X8)-{-8’, and nmltiply the 
sum of tiiese ad^tions and the tnal £visor 
by 8 , the result being 46,692. 

figure 1 represents a cube the length of 
whose respective edges is 40 unite; figure 6 
represents the cube after the additions shown 
in figures 1, 2 and 3 have been made, and its 
respective edges have a length of 48 units. 

CUBIC MEASUBB teaches the process by 
whieh to ascertain the volume of bodies which 
are solids, having the three dimensions of 
length, breadth and thickness. The volmne 
of a solid whose sides are regular is found 
by multiplying together the numbers rep- 
resenting its three aides. The arithmetical 
table relating to solids is given below: 

1 cubic footsl72S cubic inches 
1 cubic yardsS? cubic feet 
1 g&non=2Sl cubic mebcs 
1 bushelsiSlSO 4 cubic inches 

Bach of Ihe figarea above, as ITZS cubic 
inohea, was fonnd by multiplying a related 
number by itself three times. A cubic foot 
is a regular solid 12 inches in length, 12 
inches in breadth and 12 inches in thickness; 
its volume equsde 12X12X12 iuches, or 1728 
cubic inches To find the side of a cube 
which will contain one gallon, or one bushel, 
extract the cube root of the number which 
represents its volume (see Cube Hoot). 

■Onder the heading Mensuration wBl te 
round many exeroiees in measurements See, 
alflo. Arithmetic 

CUBIST SCHOOL OF PAINTING, a 
school of art in which the idea conveyed 1^ 
the artist is expressed trough cubes, te- 
angles and other geometrical figures. The 
principle upon which the Cubist worirs may 
be expressed thus: 

“He takes the elements of expression from 
the forms and colors of nature and 
not to renreeent ohjeots hnt to produce an 
organism which will contain In terms of^ 
what a given subject means to him In terms 
of sensation” , . , 

The result is a picture wHrii suggests M 
does not reproduce 

an ex^gerated impressiomstic oreatiTO. ^e 
robisfe who came into promaence m 1^. 
w^ to ^manner of extremes in wor^ 
out this pecuBsr tiieoty, produmug some 


manifest absurdities, but also some piotaies 

ofrealvBlu& It was generally agreed that 

tiicy were too radical to establish a penaa- 
nent school of arlj but that they lendered 
art a valnable service in arousing a new in- 
terest in the subject of paintmg. The found- 
er and leader of the movement is Paul Picas- 
so, who pamted the much-discussed, Ike 
Woman mth the Mustard Pot Other pas 
tores that were subject to considerable com- 
ment inolnded Marcel Dnehamp’s Sude De- 
scending a Stmrease and Francis Picahis’s 
The Dance at the Spring, 

OU'BIT, a measure of length frequmtly 
mentioned m the Bible, and m common use 
among the eneieute. The cubit of the He- 
brews wes equal to 17A8 inches, Engbsb 
measure, end that of the Homans, about 
17.4 inebes. The word is from the Lotm for 
cibow, as origmeUy the enhit was supposed 
to be the distance front the elbow to b end 
of the middle finger, 

CUOH'OO, a bird common m warm coun- 
tries and a summer resident m more north- 
ern lands Altogether there are nearly 200 
species known. In North Amencs the 
ram crow or yoUow-biUed cuckoo is com- 



CUCKOO 

mon, but it is a shy bird, 
and atting ^ 

chucking notes wtoch peop ^ 
ffirnf/lld It IS a 
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a pietfy gieemsh-browa color, and builds its 
flimsy nest and rears its o\m young. The 
Enropean cuckoo, however, lays its small egg 
upon (he ground and then picks it up and 
deposits it in the nest of a smaller bird, 
where it is cared for by the unwilhng mother 
(see Cowbzed) . The song of this bird, which 
gave it its name, is much sweeter than that 
of the Amenean species The coekoo of Af- 
rica and Asia is dosdy alhed to the Eu- 
ropean cuckoo. 

CUCUUBER, Whamber, the familiar 
fruit of a yme which is doaely rdated to the 
muskmdon, and which was introduced to the 
world from the East Indies In Southern 
Europe it is cooked before bemg used as an 
article of food, but in North America it is 
used prmcipally as salad or pickle The 
varieties are numerous, and each has its par- 
ticular value. In a wild state in tropical 
Ada, the cucumber is very hitter and almost 
poisonous, even now it occasionally happens 
that a fruit is found that is bitter through-' 
out, and almost always near the stem there 
is a bitter section. 

OUTIO, or KUTIO, a term derived from 
the town of Cufa, in the territory of Bag- 
dad, applied to the written characters of the 
Arabian alphabet, in use from about the 
sixth century of the Christian Era until about 
the deventh. The earhest copies of the 
Koran ■were 'written in these cbaractens 

CULIiOM, SHEiaT Moobb (1829-1914), 
an American statesman, born in TVayne 
Counfy, Ey. He was admitted to the bar 
in Illinois and began his practice in Sprmg- 
fidd, where be was soon dected to the legis- 
lature; from there he was sent to Congress. 
From 1876 to 1883 ho was governor of 
Illiuois, in the latter year beginning a career 
of thirfy years in the United States Senate 
as a Bepubhcan. He was one of the framers 
of the interstate commerce law of 1889, and 
was one of the commissioners to establish 
American government in Hawaii. Ei 1913 
he was appomted commissioner in charge of 
the great Idncoln Memorial at Washington, 
U. 0. Cnilom was a friend of Lincohi, and 
in his later years looked much like the great 
President 

CUMBEBLANI), Mn , the county seat of 
Allegany County, 1S2 miles noithwest of 
Washmgton, on the Potomac Biver and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal and on the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Pennsrlvania, the Cumber- 
land & Pennsylvania, and the Western Mary- 


land railroads. Tbeie is an airport It is the 
trade center of a laige coal district, and in 
population and impoitnnce is the second city 
of the state. The industries include manufnc- 
tones of railroad material, glass works, tan- 
neries, flour mills, sted and iron works and 
railroad repair shops. The place was laid 
out m 1785 on the site of Fort Cumberland, 
which was elected at the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War. Cumberland was 
incorporated as a city in 1850. It adopted 
the commission form of government in 1909. 
Population, 1920, 29,837, m 1930, 37,747, a 
gb^ of 265 per cent. 

CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS, a part of 
tile Appalachmn system. The several ndges 
of these mountams extend from West Yir- 
ginia along the boundary of Yirgima and 
Hentncky, across Tennessee mto Alabama, 
and foim a plateau about fifty miles wide. 
They rardy exceed 2,000 feet in height They 
are coveied with good timber, but the soil is 
not very nch The famous Cumberland Gap, 
once a gateway to regions farther west, lies 
at the place where Tennessee, Yirgima and 
Eentucl^ meet See AppxnacaiAir Mbtmr- 
Tims 

CUMBERLAND RIVER, a river which 
rises m Hentncky in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, flows nearly westward mto Tennessee, 
where it makes almost a semicirde, returns 
into Kentucky and finally empties into the 
Ohio at Smithland It is about 680 miles 
long, and is navigable for steamboats to 
Nashville, nearly 200 miles from its mouth. 

OUMBEBIiAND ROAD, a road con- 
structed by the United States government, 
extendmg from Fort Cumberland, Md, to 
Yandaha, Bl, a distance of 800 miles It 
was begun about 1806 and was finished about 
1840. It was for years under Federal con- 
trol and was commonly called the Great Na- 
tional Pike, but by 1856 each state through 
which it passed was controlling the section 
within its borders. It played an important 
part in opening the West to settlement and 
was for years the chief avenue of 'westward 
migration. Henry day was one of the most 
sealons advocates of the enterprise 

CUMMINS, Albert Baird (1850-1926), 
an American lawyer and statesman, identi- 
fied with the progressive -wing of the Repub- 
lican party. Cummins 'was bom at Carmi- 
chaels, Pa He practiced law in Chicago 
from 1875 to 1878, when he removed to Dra 
Moines, Iowa. There he became prominent 
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in Bepnbliean politics, and from 1902 to 
1908 was governor of the state, serving three 
terms. He achieved fame as an earnest ad- 
vocate of tanff revision hy the Bepnhlican 
party, a policy known for a time as the 
“Iowa idea.” In 1908, on the death of Sen- 
ator Allison, Cummins became United States 
Senator; at the election in 1909 he was re- 
elected for tiie full term, and was again 
elected for the term ending in 192L He was 
prominently mentioned as a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency on the Eepubliean 
ticket in 1908, and in 1912 was an active 
candidate for the nomination for President 
OHNEIPOIIM, kuni/tform, DTSOEIP'- 
TIOHS, the name applied to the wedge- 
shaped characters of the inscriptions on dd 
Babylonian and Persian monnments, some- 
times also desciibed as arrow-headed or nail- 


face^ of a rook 1,700 feet high, lecor^ng a 
portion of the history of Danna. The Bnt- 
ish Mnsenm contains many thousands of in- 
scribed day tablets, cylinders, prisms and 
tile like, the decipherment of wUoh is sbll 
in progress. See Assvsu. 

OUTID, aeoording to dassio mythology, 
the god of love. He was the son of Mars, the 
god of war, and Yenns, the goddess of love. 
His atinbntes were tite bow, qmver and 
wings, and he was represented in painting 
and sculpture as a chnbhy duld wi& gauz; 
wings and roguish, dnnpled face. Oupid 
loved a fair mortd princes^ Psyche, who 
after many trials was granted immortality 
by the gods. As Cupid is the emblem of the 
heart, his love, Psyi^, is the symbol of the 
soul. SeePsTcm. 

OlT'FOIiA, in arduteeture, a spheriod, 


headed characters. These eharaeters appear 
to have been originally of the nature of 
hieroglyphs and to have been invented by the 
primitive Aeeadian inhabitants of Chaldea. 
Prom the Chaldeans they were borrowed, 
with considerable modification, hy the con- 
quering Babylonians and Assyrians, who 
were Semites hy race and spoke an entirdy 
different language. The use of the cuneiform 
characters, however, ceased shortly after the 
reign of Aleimnder the Great; and after the 
lapse of nearly 2,000 years it was doubted 
hy many if the signs had ever had an intdli- 
gible meaning. They were even regarded by 
some as the work of a species of worm, 
by others as mere tahsmanic signs or 
astrological symbols. Gradually , however, 
through the efifortB of Grotefend, Lassen, 
Eawlinson and other investigators, the means 
of translation were perfected. 

Many of the inscriptions first discovered 
are in three different languages md in as 
many varieties of cuneiform writing. The 
most prominent, and at the same time the 
simplest and latest of these, is the Persian, 
with about sixty letters. Next older in time 
and muA more complex is what is designated 
as the Assyrian or Babylonian system of 
writing, consisting of from 600 to 700 d^ 
acters, partly alphabetic, partly syllabic. 
Lastly comes the Aeeadian insoriphons, the 
oldest of all, ori^slly proceeding from, a 
people who had readied a high state of civ- 
Lation 3,000 years before Christ and whose 

language ceased to be a 

1700 B o, The ijwst edebrated tnlingw 

lieription is tihat at Bdiistun, cut upon the 


dozn^e vault, on the top of an edifee, bo 
called because of its resemblance to a eop. 
The Italian word oupdla covers a circular 
building, like the Pantheon at Erase and the 
Bound Temple of Yeata at Tivoli. The term 
is also applied distinetivdy to the concave 
interior, as opposed to the dome, whii^ is the 
entire curved atructnre. The tenn cupola is 
commonly, fliougb incorrectly, applied to my 
small dome^lantem or observatory projcetai^ 
above a roof. SeeBoiDS 
OUEOULIO, hurkt^Uo, a family of bee- 
iJes with rough coats and long snoufe, some* 
times called snout beetles. Among nu- 
merous species axe some of the insects iduch 
prey on orchard fruits; the plum, peach, 
apricot) cherry and apple crops ^o are of- 
ten seriously menaced by ihar ravages. 


xninng me wmier me uwuiw 
and when tiie spring arrives thqy em^ 
from iheir hiding places to feast . 
flowere and foKage, The eggs are laid m 
the fruit the female nang her snout to press 
them into the pulp, and when the grubs 
batched th^ eat the frmt on ^ 
Beeties can be killed wifli 
solution, two pounds of win* 
mixed wift fifty gallons rf wato. We^a 
fruit should be shaken from to tree ana 
destroyed, to protect to nnspoUed Mop 
OUEPEW. toriM to 
at a certain hour of to evem^. 
nine o’clock, to mdicate ™ j^mst 

cupations must cease and th^ 
rciam wxthm doors. 

jnon dunng to rtg Cw- 

troduced into England by Wilh»» 
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qaeror. The law was rqjealed by Hemy I 
in 1103, but the bell coniinned to be Tung 
m many distnets to modem tunes, and is 
still rang m a few small towns. 

Cvrfew Hfust Not Ztng To-mght is a pop- 
ular poem based on the cnstom It tells the 
stoiy of a ^1 in the Cromwell era in England 
who saved her lover from death by clmgmg 
to the bell clanger and thus preventmg its 
sounding the hour set for his ezecution. The 
author is Bose Hartwiek Thorpe 

CBIiilE, bare', Pierre (1859-1906), and 
Mabte SsnoDOwsEA. (1867-1934), Ihnnch 
scientists, the discoverers of the wonderful 
properties of radium. Professor Curie was 
bom in Pans, was educated at the Sorbonne, 
and later became professor of physics there. 
Bi 1898, after several years of investigation, 
Curie and his wife 
announced the ex- 
istence of radium. In 
1903 they were a- 
warded the Davy 
Medal of the Boyal 
Society and one- 
half of the Nobel 
prize in physics Af- . 
ter the death of her 
husband m 1905, 

Madame Curie a 
Polish woman edu- 
cated in Pans, succeeded him as professor of 
phydca at the Sorbonne and m 1911 her 
fu^er researches won for her the Nobel 
prize m chemistry. In 1921 she visited the 
Dhited States, was enthusiastically recmved 
in seientihe circles and presented with $100,- 
000 worth of radium. 

Her eldest daughter, Irene (horn 1897), 
was her associate in research after the death 
of H. Cune. Irene mamed Fredenc Johot, 
a fellow scientist, and they have since worked 
together. The two won the Nobel Fnze in 
chemistry for 1935, for their discovenes in 
connection witii the neutron. Madame Cni> 
ne’s younger daughter, Eve (bom 1904), 
became a talented musioian. 

CTTBi'LEW, a genus of birds helongBiF to 
the same family as the smpe and woodcock. 
The birds have long, slender, partly naked 
limbs, short, rounded tails and very long, 
slender bills In North America are found 
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the Sudsoman and EskiToo curlews, which 
nest in the Arctic regions in summer and 
visit Southern South America in winter; and 
the Ung-Wled curlew, found m various parts 


of the United States. Its beak is sometimes 
eight mches long. All curlews bmld cmde 
nests on the ground. 

CUEL'ING, a favorite Scottish winter 
game, played also m parts of Canada and 
the United States. Laige, smooth stones 
havmg somewhat the shape of a flattened 
hemisphere, with an iron or wooden handle 
at the top, and from thirty to forty-five 
pounds m weight, 
are shd along a pre- 
pared course on the 
ice. The object of 
the player is to lay 
his stone as near to 
the mark as possible, 
to gnard that of his 
partner which has 
been wall laid before CURLING STONN 
or to strike off that of his antagonist. Each 
player throws two stones, and then the count 
is made and the play resumed from the 
otiier end of the course. A series of match 
games is called a Eonsptel International 
matches are played between Canadians and 
Amencans. 

CUB'EANT, the name of two well-known 
sbmbs cultivated m gardens for their fmit. 
The red currant which is used pnncipally 
for jeUies, is a native of Southern Europe, 
Asia and Amencas. The white currait is 
a cultivated variety of the red The black 
currant, native to most parts of Europe and 
found abundantly in Russia, has a strong 
taste and odor, but it is used for jelly and m 
makmg tarts and puddmgs, to which it adds 
excellent flavor The dried currants of com- 
merce are really raisins, a small vanety of 
grape which ongmally came from Connfh 
and therefore received tiie name of currant 

0UBREN07. See Mohev 

OUBBENIS, Ocean. See Ocean Ccit- 

RENTS 

OUBBIB, AKtHUB W., Sir (1875-1933), 
a Canadian mihtary officer who gamed re- 
nown m the World War as commander of 
the Canadian forces He was bom in the 
Coun^ of Middlesex Ont, of Scotch-Insb 
parentage, attended the village school of 
Napperfon, and completed bis education at 
the Strathroy Coll^ate Institute. After 
teachmg school in Sydney, B C , he engaged 
for several years in the msurance business, 
ultimately becoming head of a real estate 
firm In 1895 Currie enlisted as a private in 
the Fifth B^ment of the Canadian Gar- 
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lison Artillery in Biitisli Calumbia, rose 
steadily to the rank of Lientenant-Colonel, 
and in 1913 was transferred to the Shftieth 
Gordon Highlanders of Canada, Yiotona 
Cume was one of the first Canadians to 
volunteer for active service at the outbreak 
of the World War. As soon as mobibzation 
orders were received he entered with his 
Highland Regiment for the concentration 
camp, Valearher, in Quebec, was soon made 
brigadier-general, and eventually reached 
Flanders In September General Cume suc- 
ceeded to the position of General Command- 
ing Officer of the First Canadian Division; 
it was this division that won the famous 


at Hammondsport, and the next year he ear- 
ned off the intematioual cup at Ehemis 
France. In 1910 he made a flight from New 
York to Albany (150 miles) m two hours, 
twenty-one mmutes, winning the New York 
World pnze of $10,000 Later Curtiss re- 
ceived the Aero Club of Amenoa trophy for 
his mvention of the hydroaeroplane and the 
flying boat. The Smithsoman Institution 
awarded him a medal m 1913. Curtiss ranks 
second only to the Wnght brothers m his 
contnbutions to the science of air navigation. 
See FiiTiiiQ Machine. 

CURVE, a Ime which changes its direction 
at every pomt. A hne which curves contmn- 


Battle of Vimy Ridge 
In June, 1917, General Currie succeeded 
Sir Juhan Byng in Command of the Cana^ 
dian army in France, and so contmued to 
the end of the war. He received many 
honors from Great Britain and France. 

From 1920 until his death Sir Arthur was 
prmcipal and vice-chancellor of McGill 
University in Montreal 
CURTIS, Gbob6b William (182A-1892), 
an American wnter, orator and publieisi, 
bom in Providence, R. I. He was a mem- 
ber of the Brook Farm Community for 
eighteen months (see Bbook Fahm), and 
after leaving there he traveled for a time in 
Europe and the Orient. For years he was 
editor of Putnam’s Monthly, and he began 
in 1853 the “Editor’s Easy Chair” papers in 
Harper’s Monthly. On the estabhshment of 
Harper’s "Weekly he became one of its edi- 
tors. After the Civil War he devoted him- 
self to reform movements, especially civil 
service reform, in the agitation of which he 
was long the most conspicuous flgure. All 
his works are marked by grace of diction, 
dignity and high moral sentiment. A novel, 
Trumps, and many of his other books ap- 
peared first in periodicals. Perhaps the best 
known of his wntings is Prue and I. 

CURTISS, Glenn Hammond (187^ 
1930), an American aviator, famed for his 
invention of the flying boat, and for many 
brilliant fights and demonstrations. He was 
bom at Hammondsport, N. T., and from to 
boyhood was interested m mechamod vete- 
cles. In 1906 he came into wide notice by 
establishing a new speed record '^lien he r^ 
a specially constructed motorcyde (to own 
invention) at Ormond Bea^,^Ka-, makmg 
a mile in 26.4 seconds. In 1908 he won the 
BmewUfie Amertean cup with an aeroplane 


ously at a uniform rate, havmg all its pomts 
equally distant from a pomt withm, is called 
a circle (which see). The curved line has an 
important place in higher mathematics. 

CURWOOD, Jambs Oliver (1878-1927), 
an American author, was bom at Owosso, 
Mich. He attended the Umversity of IBeh- 
igan, and for seven years was engaged in 
newspaper work, for a time as editor of the 
News-Tribune, Detroit From 1907 he de- 
voted himself to writing novels, depicting 
life m the Canadian northlands, on which 
he was a foremost authonty. He was an 
active worker for wild life and forest con- 
servation. Among his best known books 
are: Flower of the North (1912), Nomads 
of the North (1919) ; The Talley of Sdeta 
Men (1920) ; The Alaskan (1923) ; A Oentli- 
mon of Courage (1924) ; The Anment Ssgh- 
way (1925); Black Hunter (1926); and 
The Plains of Abraham (1927). 

OUR'ZON, GsoEaB Nathaniel, Lord 
(1869-1925), an Bnghsh diplomat and 
statesman, born at Kedleaton and educated 
at Bahol CoUege, Oxford. He first became 
private secretary to the Marquis of Sans- 
bury. Afterwards he sat m Parhament for 

twdve years. , , 

In 1898 Lord Curson was appomted 
Viceroy and Governor-General rf 
position which he held until 1®®^ 

ministrataon was charactensied by 

and abihty and was notable for the md 

which he gave to education m the Em^, 

the strengthening of the 

and toTpen opposition to to en^-* 

ments of Russia upon 

the Bast. On to return to 

a seat in the House of Lords ^ 

Lord Curson mamed Miss 

Chicago. In 1916, ten years after her deam, 
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he mamed Mrs Grace Duggan of Buenos 
^es. Bi January, 1919, Lord Cnraon rras 
made A member of the new Cabinet organized 
by Lloyd George, becoming President of the 
Council and l^er m the House of Lords. 

CGSE'MAIT, CezbiiOixe Sattndebs 
(1816-1876), an Amencan actress, famed 
for her int^retabon of tragic rSles. Bi 
1915 she was awarded a place in the Hall 
of Pame (which see), and was the first stage 
personage to receiye this honor. Miss Cush- 
man made her first appearance in opera and 
scored a distmct success, but the loss of her 
roice made her decide to study for the drama 
Her first rfile was Lady Macbeth, which re- 
mamed throughout her career her greatest 
part Among her other idles were Juhet, 
and Meg Memlies m Scott’s Guy fifannenny. 
AUhongh most fhmous in tragedy, die was 
very snccessful, also, in such roles as Lady 
Teazle. She retired from the stage in 1874. 

CUS'TER, Geobqe Arusirons (1839- 
J876), an American soldier, the hero of a 
battle with the Sioux In^ns. He was 
graduated at West Point, and at the outbreak 
of the Cinl War was given a commission in 
a cavalry regiment. General McClellan was 
so impressed by his energy and bravery that 
he appointed him aid-de-camp. Captam 
Custer took the first colors captured by the 
Union army. In 1863 he was appointed 
bngadier-general of volunteers, and he 
gained the rank of major the same year. 
For gallantry at the Battle of Winchester 
he was made brevet colonel and major- 
general of volunteers After the war, he 
served on the Great Plains, and in June, 
1876, his whole command was defeated and 
dam on the Little Big Horn, by the con- 
federate Sioux under Sitting Bull. The spot 
has become a national cemetery. 

CUS'TOMS DD'TIBS, the tarns levied up- 
on goods passing from one country to an- 
other. The sydem of customs duties dates 
probably as far back in history as ancient 
Greece though the name is of comparatively 
recent origin. This arose in the long con- 
fiict between the Crown and Parhament in 
Fngland over the right of taxation. To meet 
the claims made by the House of Commons 
to the exclusive right to vote all supplies, 
it used to bo maintamed that there were cer- 
tam duties on exportation and importation 
to which the crown had acquired a right by 
custom; and the name thus acquired was 
retained after the power claimed by the 


lower branch of Parhament had been settled 
by permanent l^pslation. The first custom- 
house was erected m London in 130A 
Customs duties are levied on incoming 
goods, so that the term is practically syn- 
onymous with import duties. They are of 
two kmds, speetftc, that is, reckoned on the 
quantity (weight or nnmW), and ad vaU 
orem, reckoned on the value of merchandise. 
The former are far moie easily assessed and 
collected A bitter controvert has always 
been waged over the expediency of customs 
duties between the advocates of absolutely 
free trade, those who wish to have no im- 
pediment to the free transfer of goods, and 
the proteetiomsts, who wish to set up duties, 
by which to exclude foreign goods from com- 
petition with those of home production. (See 
Tariff; Free Traee ) 

Upon the organization of the United 
State government after the dose of the 
Bevolnbon the system of customs duties 
then in operation in England was adopted 
with scarcely any modification, under the 
direction of Alexander Hamilte, the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, the first custom- 
house bemg estahlisbed in Hew York in 1799. 
Among the especial features of the new cus- 
toms system was that of debentures, or draw- 
baohE, which were certificate entitling an ex- 
porter of imported goods to a rebate of du- 
ties paid on their importation, if he wished 
to re-export them Subsequently the object 
thereby accomplished was more directly fa- 
cilitated by pemuttmg the importe to 
"bond” his goods in government wardiouses 
until he was able to pay the duties; and later 
on the practice was modified still more in 
favor of the importer by permitting him to 
take out of "bond” from time to time por- 
bons of tbe invoice of goods consigned to 
him, paying the proportionate amount of 
duties If goods are to be re-exported they 
can be withdrawn from bond without the 
payment of duties This gystem of handed 
warehouses, which is now a feature of file 
customs service in every civilized country of 
the world, was embodied in an act of Con- 
gress passed in 1846, known as the Walker act 
Tn normal times it is intended that the 
moneys received from customs and from the 
collection of internal revenue (which see) 
shall defray a veiy considerable part of the 
expenses of the national government. 

CUTLER, Maeassbh (1743-1826), a 
colonial clergyman, physician, scientist, and 
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statesman, who made a marked contribution 
to the setUement of the Northwest Temtory. 
He was bom m Connecticut. After gradua- 
tion from Yale College he accepted a Massa- 
chusetts pastorate, the while studying medi- 
cine that he might be able better to serve his 
village, which had no physician. In science 
he published the first systematie classification 
of New England plant life. In 1786 he 
helped to organize lie Ohio Company (which, 
see), and it was he who succeeded in pur- 
chasing from Congress 1,500,000 acres of, 
land m the new western territory for eight 
cents per acre, after others had failed. While 
dealing with Congress, he helped to draft 
the Ordinance of 1787 (which see), and the 
next year he was leader in founding the town 
of Marietta. 

CUTUiEFISB, the common name for cer- 
tain moUudia, generally applied to the par- 
tieular spedes from which sepia is pre- 
pared (see Sefu). A small shell or bone^ 
sometimes called the pen, is inside the aniitia l , 
and *> 11 ° 18 the cuttlefish bone placed in bird- 
cages. When a cuttlefish is pursued and in 
danger of being captured, it throws out from 
a bag a black substance which darkens the 
water and enables the animal to escape. It 
is from this substance that sepia is ob- 
tained. AU cuttlefish are marine animals, 
and in the tropica some very large speci- 


mens have been found. 

OUTWOBM, a caterpillar which preys on 
wheat, com and other grams and on garden 
vegetables. The cutworms feed at nighf^ and 
by day remain in hiding underneath the soil. 
Usually they eut ofE the plant attacked close 
to the ground, but some cutworms dimb trees 
and sever buds and tender leaves These 
pests may be destroyed with poison sprays. 
Where bits of withered vegetation show the 
presence of cutworms, the earth should be 
dug over and the worms killed. Cutwonns 
are the larvae (young) of a gams of night 
mo thgt 

CUVIEB, hoovycf, Qboegb Leofold 
(jgjiBiiEir Feemsio DiOOBBBT, Bar^ 
tl769-1832), a distinguished French natu- 
ralist, bom at MontbaiMd. as lectoes on 
natural history, distinguished not less for lie 
elegance of their style than for profound 
kMwledfee and elevated spem^hon, were aV 
tended by aU the accomplished society of 
Paris. In 1800 ho was made prof^or of 
^ Mstorv in the CoUege of France. 
Sd« NapolSn, who fully recognized his 


merits, Cuvier hdd important offices m the 
department of pubhe instruction. In 1819 
he was received among the forty members 
of the French Academy. Among his best- 
known works are An Elementary Table of 
Ammals, Lessons m Anatomy and The Ani- 
mal Kingdom. 

OYANOOEN, sian'ojen, a compound of 
carbon and nitrogen. It is a colorless ges 
of a strong odor resembling that of peach 
pits, and bums with a neb pnrple fiame. 
Cyanogen is higbly poisonous. It nmtes 
idth oxygen, hydrogm and most nonmetsUie 
dements, as w^ as with the metals, forming 
cyanides. Combined wifii hydrogen it forms 
prussic acid, which is the most powerful 
poison known. 

OYCADS, sUhads, a family of plants re- 
sembling palms or ferns in their generd ap- 
pearence, but more nearly rdated to the 
pines. The leaves are large and featherhka. 
and usually rolled like a crozier when m bud. 
All are natives of warm repons, and many 
are handsome plants. Fossil remains show 
that cycads are trees of great antiquity and 
that they once formed a much larger part of 


CYCLADES, sihlU dees, a ^np of idands 
in the Grecian archipelago lying aouUieast of 
Greece, in the poesesaon of Greece, foiramg 
a separate province. The largest islands be- 
longing to this group are Andros, Perm, 

Tenoa,DdoB, Naxos and Rhenea. Theidanm 
are mountainons and have prodnetiw soi 
Grapes and ohves are raised, and fishi^ w 
one of the most important occupations offfie 
people. Hermopohs, the prinmpd Wc 
oeater, is situated on the idand of Syr 
Much valuable butiding stone, 
marble, is obtained from fte Cydades 
Popnlatioxiy aboTit ISO^OOOe . 

OTOLAMEN, siWmew, a ® 
primrosdike, bulbous plants, Mtiv^ 
Europe and Asia, but 
in the United States and C^da. ^ . 
aU herbs with handsome, white, 
or purplish flowers, and are 
house plants The leaves, which ere Jsr^ 

heart-shaped and Ttofliwm, 

mudi to the beauty of the ptofc I 

are scentless. In the United State ^ 

^ variety, best known, is valued as 

^‘’cTmOME, sfklone, a 

storm or systan ^^olvmg 

fifty to 600 miles in diameter an 
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aronnd a center, which advances at a rate 
that may be as Mgh as forty miles an honr. 
The term is popularly apph^ to the destruc- 
tive wind storms common in the Mississippi 
Valley, hut these are technically known as 
tornado (which see). Cyclones of greatest 
violence occur within the tropics. Two 
storms in different hemispheres revolve in 
opposite directions. In the southern hemi- 
qihere the direction of a storm is like that of 
the hands of a dock, and in the northern 
hemiqihere it is opposite to that of the hands 
of s dock. The eydones of the West Indies 



are descnbed in the arbde Hobbicui-s An 
anticyclone is a storm of opposite character, 
the general tendency of the wmds hemg away 
from the center. The anticydone usually 
follows the cydone and produces fair 
weather. Cydones are preceded by a singu- 
lar calm and a great fall of the barometer. 
Nearly all storms are cyclonic in their nature, 
but in the temperate regions the movements 
are so mild that the rotary motion of the 
storm is lost sight of except by trained ob- 
servers of the weather bureau See Siobus. 

C7GLOFS, si'klcps, in Creek myths, a 
fabled race ^ one-eyed giants, the sons of 
tlranus and 6e (Heaven and Earth), slain 
by Apollo. They i^Brc usually represented 
as a numerous raee hvmg in Sicily and rear- 
ing cattle and sheep, but later tradihons 
describe them as the servants of Vulcan 
Working under Aetna and engaged in forging 
armor and thunderbolts. 

OVLHiHEE, siTtndur, a circular solid 
whose two bases are equal paralld circles, 
and whose diameter is &e same throughout 
its length. The distance between the circular 


bases is the altitude of the cylinder; its 
curving surface is the lateral or convex 
surface. 

Volume of a Oylmder. The volume of a 
cylinder is equal to the area of one of the 
bases multiplied by the distance between 



BXPIiANATlON OF THE CmUDER 
a. altitude, c. circumference of base, or per- 
imeter. d. diameter, s, lateral surface 


them, or the altitude To find the area of a 
base, use the formula employed in finding the 
area of a circle: Area=3 1416Xradius’ 
(see CmcLB), Therefore, volume of cyhn- 

der=3 lALBXradin^X'i^l^l^^^ Mbb- 

suBATioir, subhead The Cyhnder. 

CTMBI, Um'ri, a branch of the Celts. The 
Cymn appear to have succeeded the Gaels 
m the great migration westward, and to 
have driven the Gaelic branch mto Ireland, 
the Isle of Man and the Highlands of Scot- 
land, while they themselves occnpied the 
southern parts of Britain. At a later period 
they were themselves driven out of the Low- 
lands of Britain by the mvasionB of the 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes, and were eom- 
pdled to take refuge m the mountainous 
regions of TVales, Cornwall and the north- 
west of England Wales may now be re- 
garded as the chief seat of the Cymii 

OYMIC SCHOOL OP PHILOSOPHy, or 
OTHIOS, a group of Greek philosophers of 
the fourth century b C, who developed a 
system of doctrines based upon the principle 
that virtue is the only good. As defined by 
AniisQienes, virtue is practically a wise di- 
rection of hfe, and of itsdf it constitutes 
happiness Since contmued happiness is not 
passible if wants and desires which may not 
be satisfied are regarded, virtue consists in 
hvmg, as much as possible, in independence 
of disturbii^ wishes. The simplest, most 
natural hfe is desirable. Art, literature, 
science, wealth, honor and pleasure are to 
be discarded, because they give rise to wants 
that cannot be satisfied. The most ardent 
follower of this school was Diogenes (which 
see), by whom its doctrine was carried to 
extremes in the ordinary aflfairs of life. 
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In modem speech a cynio is one who dis- 
believes in or doubts the wisdom of social 
usages, or of personal character or motives, 
and expresses his doubts by sarcasm or 


OlfPBIiSS, si'pres, a genus of cone-bear- 
ing trees, distinguished by tiieir small, dark, 
evei^en, opposite leaves and their tiny, 
solitary flowers. The best-known species is 
the common cypress of Europe, wUeh is a 
dark-colored evergrien, with extremely small 
leaves, which entirely cover its branches. It 
has an almost quadrangular shape, except at 
the top, where it becomes pyramidal. Cy- 
press trees are rather dark and somber in 
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appearance and have long been used for 
decorative purposes in cemeteries; and 
branches of cypress wore foimerly worn at 
funerals as emblems of mourning. The wood 
is hard, compact and durable and has a 
reddish color and pleasant odor. , 

The bald cypress, common to fte swamps 
of the Southern states, is a deciduous tree 
and one of the most valuable of timber trees. 
Although the wood is soft, its remarkable 
durability under water makes it of great 
value, and the sixe of the tree furnishes tim- 
bers of large size. In the regions whore the 
tree grows to best advantage, it forms great 
forests, covering many square of _tem- 

torv. A peculiar feature of the tee is the 

m mvlAWI ife tvifhis of I36CIIII&7 iULOtSt 


or growths, called knees, which iwinaB*.- 
reach a height of ten feet and when folly 
grown have their tops above the water, ft 
IS not wdl understood of what use fliese 
knees are to the trees. In the Umted States 
the annual lumber tut of cypress amounts th 
nearly 1,000,000,000 board feet and is valued 
at more than $20,000,000. ' ■ ■ 

OYPBITS, si'prus, an island lying forty 
miles south of Asia Hmor in the Hediter- 
ranean Sea, belonging to Great Britain. It 
is the third in size among the Hediterraneiu 
islands, ranking next to Sirily and Sardinia, 
and has an area of 3,684 square miles. In 
1031 the population, not including suhtoiy 
forces, was 348,000. The pimeipal tom 
are Nicosia, the capital, 23,667; lamasol, 
15,350; and Iiarnaea, 11,872. Agrioultnre is 
the chief occupation of the people, and the 
most important products are wheat, barley, 
vetches, oats, olives, cotton and grapes. The 
government has encouraged farming by con- 
structing irrigation works, and there is a 
Forest Pepartment which is helping to piie- 
serve and develop the timber. 

Copper mining, anciently of great impor- 
tance, has been resumed, and the island is 
one of the world’s few sources of asbesto. 
It is of interest to know that the derivation 
of our word copper may be traced to Oyp we 
(see Coffer). The island has over 700 miles 
of good motor road, cable connection with 
Alexandria and Haifa, a railway,, and tde- 
graph serrice. Cyprus has been a pos- 
session of many different countries; 

1878 to 1914 it was administered for Turk^ 
by England. On the outbreak of the 'World 
War it was annexed to the British Empire. 

OYBT7S, si'ws (about 609-529 n. 0-)i 
of Persia, a edebrated conquter, 

Cyrus the Great. According to Hetod^s, 
he was the son of Cambyses, a famoM 
Sian, and of Mandane, daughter rf the 
dian king Astyages. Herodotus state ttat 
Astynges, troubled by a propheoy that te 
grand_son was to afttrene him, 


that Cyrus should be 
after his birth, but the boy 
kindness of a herdsman wd si 
sent to his parents in Persia. H 
gathered a formidnble army, 

and became master of 


grandfather ana i>eeameiui»~-- — ; ^ 
^der of the Medo-Persian Em pi^^^ ^ 

ooriting to the records, he . T fj3;ii. 

moderfteking. ^ 

and Peraia he invaded lydia, oonqu , 
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sonniiy and then turned against Babylon, 
which fell almost without a contest before 
the vietonons arms of file hosts of Gyrus. 
The conqueror entered the miy in tnnmph 
and made himself kmg. Here he showed 
his generosity toward conquered peoples by 
contributing to the release of the Jews from 
eaptivify. Cyrus was killed in an expedition 
against the Scythians, who dwelt north of 
hiB domains. 

OTItIJS, ( ¥-401 B. 0 ), called The Young- 
er, to distmguish him bom Cyrus, the found- 
er of the Medo-Persian monarchy, was the 
second son of Banns H. He formed a con- 
spiraiy against his elder brother, Artaxerxes 
Mhemon, and was condemned to death, but 
Was rdeased at the request of his mother and 
made governor of Ama Mmor. Here he se- 
eretly gathered an army, of which 10,000 
were Greek auxiliazies, and marched east- 
ward. His brother with a large army met 
him in the plains of Gunoxa (401 bo), and 
in the battle which followed, Cyrus was slain. 
The account of the eiQiedition and the re- 
treat of the Greek soldiers is given by Xen- 
ophon in the Anabasis. 

OZAB, or TSAB, eahr, a title home by 
the emperoiB of Bussia before the revolu- 
tion of 1917. The word is a corruption of 
the Boman title Caesar, first adopted m 1547 
by Ivan the Temble The empress of Bus- 
sia bore the title exarina, while the heir ap- 
parent and his wife were known as the 
esaremtch and cearevna 

CZECH, ohek, a division of the Slavic 
race occupying parts of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Austnan Silesia and Northern Hungary, or 
Slovakia Bohemia is their great strong- 
hold, and Prague is the chief center of Cssch 
cnltme The Slovaks of Moravia and Slo- 
vakia are their nearest kindred; in fhct, the 
Czechs and Slovaks are practically one race, 
and speak nearly the same dialect These peo- 
ples were under Austrian rule for centu- 
ries, but they were restive and intensely 
conscions of a national spirit that found def- 
inite expression when the World War creat- 
ed a cnsis in the dual monarchy of Austna- 
Himgary The result was the formation of 
the repubhc of Czechoslovakia Czech liteia- 
tnre has bad a contmuons existence fiom the 
ninth century, and is lepresented by works 
of poetry, fiction, science and history At 
Prague (now Praha) there is a Czech univei- 
sity and a national theater. See the article 
following, descnbmg the Czech country 


Rclaled Arllclcff Consult the lonDWinn 
titles for additional Information 

Bohomla Pracuo 

Csechoslovakla World War 

CZEOHOSliOVAKIA, a new Central 
European republic, formed in 1918 from the 
rums of the Bual Monarchy, Austria-Hun- 
gary It took from Austna its crownlands of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and from 
Hungary a large part of Slovakia. The 
boundaries were fixed on the theory of "self- 
determmation of peoples” as to their racial 
divisions The area of the country is 54,220 
square miles, the population in 1930 was 
about 14,760,000, Prague, now known as 
Praha, m Bohemia, is the capital city The 
chief dement of the population is Czech and 
Slovak The Czechs and Slovaks are prac- 
tically one race and speak about the some 
langnage (see Czech). 

For many years before the World War 
the national movement of the Czecfao-SIo- 
vaks had been eausmg the Austnan govern- 
ment great anxiety. In Bohemia, especially, 
the agitation for independence could not be 
checked, and the bitter opposition of the 
people to the cause of the central empires 
added considerably to the troubles of the 
dual monarchy throughout the war Thou- 
sands of Czedis and Slovaks deserted to the 
Bnssisns, and when Bnssia withdrew from 
the war, the Czecbo-Slovak regiment started 
for Fr^oe by way of Sibena While on 
file march they came into confiict with Bus- 
sum revolutionists, and were kept m Siberia 
by the allies to gnord the Trans-Sibenan 
Bailroad Others of their kindred formed 
legions and fought for the alhes in France 
and Italy, 

A national Czecho-Slovak Council was or- 
ganized m Pans under the presidency of 
professor Thomas Masfiryk, of the Univer- 
aty of Prague, and in June, 1918, the m- 
dependent Czecbo-Slovak state was officially 
recognized by France Great Bntain gave 
similar recognition in August, and the United 
States followed m Septembm On October 
19 a decloiation of independence was issued 
in Fans, as by that time the Czechs had be- 
come masters m Praha and had placed 
Czech money in circulation The close of 
the World War made the impending break- 
up of Austna-Hungaiy an accomplished 
fact, and the lepublie of Czechoslovakia was 
duly erected, with Professor Masdryk ns its 
first President. 
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During 1920 and 1921 Czeehoslovakia, Bu- 
mania, and Jngo-Sla-via entered into a politi- 
cal and economic agreement, this union for 
mutual aid and protection being called the 
Little Bntente. They sought the aid of 
France in maintaining their sovereignty and 
sealed the pact by a treaty. 

It was concede that President Masaryk 
could retain the post he honored for as long 
as he lived, and such a hf e tenure was ojEEered 
him. However, in 1935, at the age of 85, he 
resigned the cares of state, and in his place 
Fdnard Benes (horn 1884) was chosen as 
President. The latter had been Prime Min- 
ister from the time of the orgamzation of the 
repnbhc, and was considered one of the 
strongest statesmen of Europe. 

The home of the Czechs and Slovaks is 
one of the nchest agncnltnral sections of 
Europe; all the tempei'ate zone products are 
raised, especially the hardy grains, potatoes, 
and sugar beets One-third of the area is 
yet heavily wooded. The country possesses 
abundant supplies of coal and iron. About 
12,000 factories attest a flourishing indus- 
toal life; of these, more than 100 are sugar 
factones. The majority of the people are 
Boman Catholics; other religions find full 
freedom of worship. 


Related Arttelee. Consnlt the tollowlna 
titles for additional information 
Austrla-Hunaary Little Entente 

Benes. Eduard MasCryk, Thomas 

Bohemia Moravia 

Hungary World War 

CZEBHO'W rl'Z, dhe/ttovits, a city in 
Bumania, now known as Cemautzi, before 
the World War was the capital of fte Aus- 
trian provmce of Bucovina. It has a nuzed 
population, chiefly Bumanians, Germans, 
Jews, Poles, and ^eeks. The city is one of 
the country’s chief railroad centers, with hues 
mnnmg to all of its northern and western 
neighbors. Among the promment bmlclmgs 
are the archiepisoopal palace, the Gieck- 
Onental cathedral and a handsome Jewish 
synagogue. The educational mstitutions in- 
clude a university, with a hbrary ezceedmg 
100,000 volumes, a gymnasium and mdnstna] 
and trade schools. There are manufactories 
of machinery, oil, lumber and beer. During 
the World War lie city was thnee captuisd 
by the Bussians, but was each time recon- 
quered At the close of the war, in 1918, 
when Anstna-Hungary ceased to exist, Buko- 
wma (now Bucovina) was claimed both by 
Bumania and the tfkrame The decision was 
finally made in favor of Bumania, and it 
IS now an integral part of that state. Popu- 
lation, 111,112, m 1931. 
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D, the fonrSi letter m the alphabet. In 
form the English D is the same as the Latin 
D, nrhieh was developed from the Greek A 
Tlus, in turn, was denved from the Phoeni- 
cian charaeter, which was probably an out- 
growth of an original hieroglyphic repre- 
sentation of a door. The A does, m fact, 
still retain a resemblance to a tent door In 
corresponding words of related languages, 
d IS often interchanged with t, which it re- 
sembles in its mode of pronunciation. 

In music I) IS the second note in the natu- 
ral, or C, scale. As an abbreviation D rep- 
resents five hundred, and when a line is 
placed above it, D represents five thousand. 

DAE'CHICE, a name which in the Umted 
States is commonly given to the pied-billed 
grebe See Ohebe 

SACS, dose, a nver fish which attains a 
length of about ten inches, found in central 
North America from the eastern shores to the 
hlissouri River. It is bluish above and creamy 
below, and there is a shght yellowish band 
on the side. The fish described is com- 
monly called the homed dace, because it bears 
a black spot on its dorsal fin Other names 
for the dace are dare and dart, 

DACHSHUND, doKMhoont, a strangely 
formed dog with short legs and a long, round 
body, formerly used in the central part of 
Europe in hunting foxes and badgers. 
Though tiie dachshund is grotesque in ap- 
pearance, it is prized as a household dog in 
many parts of the world, particularly in 
Germany, because of its intelligence and 
courage The animal has broad, rounded 
ears, a long, cone-shaped head, long, taper- 
ing tail and paws turning outward The 
short, silky coat may be reddish-brown, black 
and tan, gray and tan or spotted. 

DADDT-LONG-LEGS, fte popular name 
of a spiderhke insect, known also as the 
American harvestman It has a body usually 


oval or globose, and long, exceedingly slender 
legs, which are rather elevated in the middle, 
so that when the animal walks its body al- 
most touches the ground. It has a peculiar, 
disagreeable smell, and feeds upon msects 
Often the daddy-long-legs is seen m great 
numbers m bams or other sheltered places 
In England the term is applied to the 
crane fly 

DAEDALUS, ded^a lue, a mjithical Greek 
architect and artisan He built for the king 
of Crete the labyrmth in which the Mmotanr 
was confined, but having seriously offended 
the kmg, he was himself imprisoned. To 
effect fais escape and that of bis son, he made 
two pairs of wings, which he fastened on 
their shoulders, ^e son, Icams, in flying 
across the sea, rose so high that the heat of 
the sun melted the wax with which the wings 
were fastened together, and he fell into the 
sea and was drowned Daedalus was un- 
harmed. See MmoTAun. 

DAFEODIL, the popular name of certain 
species of narcissus, which are among the 
earhest flowers of spring. The tmmpet daf- 
fodil, a popular variety, has its flower at 
the eud of ^e stalk, growing at a right angle 
to it 

DAGO, dah'go, ISLAND, an island in the 
Baltic Sea, pohtically a part of Estonia, sit- 
uated near the entrance to the Gulf of Em- 
land. Its surface consists of chalk beds and 
swampy lowland, and the inhabitants, who 
number about 16,000, engage chiefly in fish- 
ing and egncultuie The island is 370 square 
miles in area It was captured by the Ger- 
mans m 1918, after having been a Russian 
possession since 1721. At the close of the 
war the island was given to Estonia See 
Estoxu 

DAGUEBBEOT7FE, da get'o type, the 
original photographic process, so called from 
its mventor, Daguerre, (see below). It con- 
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ffisted in sensitizing a silver plate with the 
vapor of iodine and then placing it in a cam- 
era obscnra, previously focused, and after- 
ward devdoping the picture hy vapor of 
mercury. It was then fixed hy immersion in 
hyposulphite of sodium. After ihorough 
washing and drying the picture was covered 



SAHUAS 

with glass to prevent its being rubbed ofl. 
The process is now replaced by photography 
(which see). 

Louis Jacaues Mandd Daguerre, daywr 
(1789-1851), was ongmally a sceue-pamto 
at Pans, but as early as 1814 bis attention 
was directed to the subject of photographing 
pictures on metal. In 1833 he succeeded in 
perfecting the new photo^phic procew, 
which caused a great sensation in the world 
of scienea Daguerre was made an offlcm 
of the Legion of Honor, and an annuity of 
6,000 francs ($1,200) was seWed on 1^ 
DAHLGBEH’, daYgren, John Adolph 
fl809-1870), aa Amencaa naval officer and 

^erist. He entered tlie nay in W26. In 

1850 he brought forward an mvention of a 
type of cannon, which was named for to 
Si which was of great value during the 


Civil War, but later became obsolete. At 
the beginnmg of tiie war ha became com- 
mandant of the Washington navy yard, and 
in 1863 was made rear admiral and was 
placed in command of the South Atl.nhn 
blockading squadron. In 1866 he command- 
ed the South Pamfio squadron, and in 1868 
took charge of the bureau of ordnance m 
Washmgton. In the followmg year be was 
agam appomted commandant of the Wash- 
ington navy yard. 

DAHL'IA, (or daUya), a genns of plants 
belongmg to the composite family, so called 
after the Swedish botanist Dahl, Dahlias are 
native of Kexico, but they are extensively 
cultivated in the Dmted States, Canada and 
Burop^ in an immense number of vanehes, 
producing large and beautiful fiowers of al- 
most every imagmahle color. 

DAHOMEY, dalu/mi, now a pari of 
Brench West Africa, was formerly an in- 
dependent negro kingdom Its northern 
boundary is not well defined, but it extends 
in a narrow belt southward between Togo 
and Nigeria to the Gulf of Guinea, an At- 
lantic arm, where is found its chief mly and 
seat of government, Porto Novo, which has 
20,000 inhabitants. 

The area of Dahomey is 41,302 square 
miles, and its population was 1,133,300 m 
1933; only 900 are white. The natives are 
of pure negro stock, and wherever the soil 
is fertile they are good agricultunsts, lairing 
com, yams and potatoes. The forests con- 
tain coooanut palms and oil palms, and a 
deoreasmg supply of rubber. _ 

Prance gained a foothold here in 1851 and 
gradually extended its influence in the fm 
of a protectorate (which see) until M94 
when the whole kmgdom became a part ot 
Prenoh West Africa. 

DAITIYIHG, or DAIEY HDS'BAlTDBy, 
that branch of agriculture wbieh is givm w 
the production of milk and its vanons prod- 

nets. Dairying has always been given some 

attention on farms, and in 

Holland it has been the leadmg , 

occupation for many generations 

as a distinct occupation m North 

has developed smce 1860, the year m which 

the first cheese factory was imt. 

Dairying is carried on for 

making butter and m^ 

cheese. Milk is sold to f ® 

in mtica and for the ^ 

densed milk. The by-products of miK 
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skim mil^ imttezmilk and wh^. These are 
usaally mixed ‘with meal and fed to swine. 
Wh^ and skim milk are also used extensively 
in the manufacture of Tniiy sugar. 

It vras formerly supposed that daitying 
could be carried on with profit only ‘within 
a limited section of the country and during 
the summer months; hut the use of scientifiG 
methods has shown that; with proper care, 
good butter and cheese can he made m near^ 
all parts of North America, and that dany- 
ing can he made profitable during the entire 
year. 

The rapid growth of cities and the enor- 
mous development of tranqiortation facili- 
ties have exerted a great infinence on the 
progress of this industry. As the gro'wth 
of tiie cities has increased the dependence 
of millions of inhabitants on the farmer for 
food| the demand for dairy produce has 
greatly increasedj while the improved memis 
of transportation have made possible the 
deliveiy of the produce to the cities at a 
profit to the faimeis. The gmieral changes 
in the character of industry have thus led 
many to adopt dairy farming as a specialty 
instead of following it inridentally. The 
United States is the leadmg daixy country 
m the world. It contains over 23,000,000 
milch cows, has a total milk production of 
nearly 85,000,000,000 pounds a year, and 
has a coirespon^gly large production of 
butter, condensed milk and ^eese. 

The Dairy. Some of the leadmg scientific 
prinriples of animal husbandry are readily 
illustrated by sho-wing their application to a 
dairy farm. To conduct a dairy successfully 
the dairyman must give careful attention to 
the following particulars: 

1 Careful selection of his berd 

2 The construction and naintenanoe el 
suitable stables and other buildings necessary 
to the work 

8. Frorldlng the right sort of pasturage 

4 Frorldlng the right sort of feed In ad- 
dition to pasturage 

6 Facilities for the care and marketing of 
the dairy products. 

Neglect of any one of these points is Uahle 
to lead to failure m the enterprise. 

The Herd. The cows should be selected 
‘with reference to the mam purpose for which 
tile dairy is conducted. H the dairy is to 
supply milk for city markets, the cows 
^onld be chosen with due regard to the 
quantify of «nlk which they produce. If the 
dairy is devoted to supplying the market 


with butter, more r^ard must be pmk co the 
quantify of butter fat m the milk than in 
the former case. 

Egpenenced dairymen are good judges 
of cows and sddom make mistakes in the 
selection of herds. For the benefit of those 
of less eiqierience the following points, 
taken from Brook’s Animal Busbandri/, are 
given: 

Head-^malt. lean and bony, with large 
mussle and mouth The nose and face should 
be free from fleshiness 

Bye-~FuU. large, lively In expression, but 
at the same time mild, clear and bright The 
whole expreseion of the face and eye should 
be motherly. 

ForehenO— May be either straight or dish- 
ing, but the latter gives a more well-bred 
appearance 

Bor— Thin, large, active, and for most 
breeds should be of an orange color within. 

NeclD->Should be rather thin, especially near 
the head, and long It should be free In most 
breeds from loose, pendent skin 

Ronm — Should be Of moderate else. 

Shonldera — The animal at the shoulders 
may be from two to four inches lower than at 
the hips The shoulders themselves should 
be thin, especially at the top, lean and bony 

Chest — Should be deep, that is, It should 
have a large measurement from top to bot- 
tom It 18 less broad and roomy than in beet 
breeds The section through the animal be- 
hind the shoulders should have an ellipUcal 
outline Too great thinness behind the 
shoulders is, however, a mark of weak con- 
stitution • 

Boidt— Should be rather long and rugged 
The vertebrae of the backbone should bo 
rather wide apart so that the Angers may be 
pressed down between the points in the ridge 
of the back This is only one feature of the 
general looseness of structure which Is 
looked for In the dairy type, as contrasted 
with the close, compact structure which is 
desirable In the beef type 

Eiolns — Should be fairly broad, the hip bones 
rather high and well apart. The bones, more- 
over, are often rather farther forward than 
in the beef type This gives a long and strong 
hind quarter 

Thig]iii-~The thighs should be thin, espe- 
cially on the inside, In order to give room tor 
a large udder. 

Finnic— The flank is well up, and rather 
thin 

Legs — ^The legs should be rather short and 
the hind legs may be rather crooked. The 
bones of the legs should be moderately flne 
The forelegs arc comparatively near together, 
the hind legs wide apart. 

Toll— The tall should be long and flne, with 
a long switch A long tall is believed to in- 
dicate that the vertebrae of the backbone are 
somewhat loosely connected, which, as has 
been pointed out, Is considered highly desir- 
able 
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The General Outline— When lookeS at from 
the side, the genera^ outline should he that 
of a wedge, the upper line, or line of the 
backbone, and the lower line, or the line of 
the bellj', approaching each other from be- 
hind. When looked at from behind or from 
above, the animal should also present a 
wedge shape, the lines of the wedge ap- 
proaching each other from rear to front. The 
dairy cow, therefore, shows a double wedge. 
The Tibs, to harmonize with this general 
wedge shape, are rather Sat Immediately be- 
hind the shoulders At this point they do not 
spring out very widely, but toward the pos- 
terior part of the animal the ribs spring out 
from the backbone more and more broadly In 
order to give room for large Internal organs 
"for a big workshop " 

The Udder— The udder should not be very 
pendent, but should obtain capacity by 
breadth, being wide from side to side, ex- 
tending well forward, well backward also, 
and high up between the thighs It should 
be broadly and firmly attached to the abdo- 
men. The skin of the udder should be thin 
and delicate. The udder should be well filled 
out at the bottom between the teats, and the 
latter should be wide apart, sduarely placed, 
and of good size. 


A daily record of each cow should he kept 
and those that do not reach the required 
standard should he sold or fattened for beef 
and their places taken by others. Only flie 
calves from the best milkers should bo re- 
tained for future additions to the herd. 
In this way the strain of the herd will be 
strengthened from year to year. The record 
should enlighten the dairyman concerning 
two points: the average daily quantity of 
milk given by each cow and the length of 
time from calving before the quantity of 
itiillf begins to dUnish. The most profit- 
able animals are good nulkera for a long 
time. They may not produce such large 
quantities of milk while fresh as some others, 
blit thmr record for six months or a yew 
shows them to be far more profitable. It 
costs no more to keep a good cow than a 
poor one, and the first is kept at a profit, 
while the second is kept at a loss. 

The next thing necessary is a milk teat 
which will show the amount of butter fat as 
well as the quantity of cream. This test 
should be made by an expert in a cream- 
ery or butter factory if possible, becaup m 
these places the necessary apparatus is at 
hand and an expert is usually in 
If. however, the farmer is so situated that 
he must make his own test for milk, by 
flor./ling ' to his experiment station for direc- 
tions. he will reodve such assistance and 




|J Outlina on Dairy Products 

HniK 

(1) Description 

(2) Composition 

(a) Water 

(b) Casein 

(c) Sugar 

(d) Pat 

(e) Salt 

!'■! (S) trees 

(a) Food 

(b) Basis for butter, etc. 

IL Butieb 

(1) Manufacture 

(2) Packing and shipping 

(3) Uses 

III. Cheese 

jfl IV. Br-jEnonnoTS 

(1) Oleomarganne 

(a) How made 

(b) Legal restrictions 

(o) Tax j 

(3) Condmised milk 
Questions on Dairying 
What work is performed by the 
separatorT 

What is a creamery? Generally lo- 
cated where? | 

What causes milk to sour? Give , 

uses of sour milk. What is whey? | 

Name the different kinds of cheese 
What forrign country is noted for its | 
cheese? 

How is milk regarded as a diet 
Why should it be drunk slowly? 

What makes cream nse to the top? 
How is it possible for milk to be the 
means of spreading disease? 

Name some of the dishes prepared m 
cooking whose foupdabon is nnlk or 

cream. — , ^ a 

Is milk an absorboit? What dan- 
gers Ue in this fact? What are some o£ 

the rules for the taking care of milk* 

In what ways can milk be adul- 
terated? 

isSSIISSirSSSiESaa 
guidance as will enable him to make the 
test successfully. , , 

The Stable. Milk can be pmduc^^ 
from healthy cows, ®d m 

whedB dairjdng is ea^ factor in 

ing of the herd is the important 

p^erving the healfli of the animals. D 
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ease, especially tuberculosis, is frequently 
contracted because the stable is poorly ven- 
tilated and because it is kept in a filthy 
condition. The stable should be well ven- 
tilated mid well-lighted. The walls should 
he kept free from dnst and should he fre- 
quently whitewashed. Above all, the floors 
^ould be kept free from filth and plenty 
of fresh, clean litter should he spread daily. 
Open feed tronghs and partitions made of 
piping or iron railing, which wiU not col- 
lect the dust, are the most desirable 

The yard and grounds about the ham 
should also be free from weeds, manure and 


rubbish 


Feed. Fresh grass is the most desirable 
feed for milch cows, but smtable pasturage 
for a large herd requires so much land that 
some other source of food supply available 
all the year is necessary During the months 
when pastures are not in grass, the cows 
must he fed entirely from this other source 
The nght sort of ration must he determmed 
and the most eeauonue means of supplying 
it he provided Many farmers use ensilage, 
or silage, as it is commonly called 


Related Artlelea. Conaolt the foUowlna 
titles for additional information 


Aarlculture 

Butter 

Cattle 

Cheese 

Churn 


Creamery 
Cream Separator 
Milk 

Milk. Condensed 
Silo and Silage 


DAISY, an attraetive, much-loved flower 
which grows m meadows and fields in Europe 
and Amenca The 
typical daisy is pure 
white and smgle 
with a yellow or 
brown center, but 
double daisies have 
been produeed in 
great variety of 
colors The daisy 
blooms almost con- 
tinuously and has al- 
ready become par- 
tially naturalized in 
the New England 
states In the United 
States and Canada the ozeye daisy is a 
species of wild chrysanthemum, known com- 
monly as the marguerite. In America the 
name daxsy is loosdy applied to other iloweis, 
such as the black-eyed Susan and ^omc 
species of wild asters Dunng the age of 
chivalry the daisy was the emblem of fidehty 
and lore, but it now sigmfies simplicity. 



Shasta Daisies. Accompanying the arti- 
cle on Luther Burbank tlieie is an exact-size 
picture of the Shasta daisy, ond by its side 
daisies of the size of its ongmal parents 
Burbank’s achievement with this flower is as 
fasemating as a fairy story. From all over 
the world where daisies grew he secured seeds 
of the best varieties— not sunply a few, but 
thousands. These were planted under best 
conditions and watched with closest care. 
They were all destroyed except the best speci- 
mens, but from their death there came a new 
daisy larger and more heautifnl and of a 
hardier variety, one that would flower in 
every climate. More than 10,000 seeds were 
required for this one experiment 

DALLAS, Geobse Miffur (1792-1264), 
an American Yiee-Presidenij born m Phila- 
delphia He was graduated at Pnneeton in 
IfilO and went to Russia as private secretary 
to Albert Gallatin, special envoy. In 1828 
be was elected mayor of Philadelphia This 
office be resigned to become United States 
distnet attorney. In 1831 he was sent to the 
United States Senate end later was mmister 
to Russia He was dected Vice-President 
with Polk in 1844 and was later sent by 
Fierce as mmister to England. 

DALLAS, dal' as, Txx,, the second city of 
the state, though but httle smaller than Hous- 
ton, its nearest rival It is the county seat 
of Dallas County and is situated 31 miles 
east of Fort "Worth, on the Tnmly River 
It is one of the great railroad centers of the 
state, bemg served by the Burlmgton, the 
Cbieago, Rook Island & Pacific, the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa F^ the Missonri-Eansas- 
Texas, the Samt Louis-San Francisco, the 
Samt Louis Southwestern, the Southern Pa- 
cific, the Texas & Pacific, and the Texas Elec- 
tric railways There are several interurban 
lines, 19 bus lines and two airports. Dallas 
is on the routes travelled by .^ericau Air- 
ways and Umted Air Lines. 

The population in 1930 was 260,475, a 
gam of 63.8 per cent in 10 years. 

Dellas has more than 700 factories. It is 
the world’s largest manufacturer of cotton 
gin machinery; it also excels m saddlery, 
harness and leather goods. Other important 
indnstries and products ore cement, petro- 
leum products, automobile accessories, print- 
ing and publishing, bagging and tents, tex- 
tiles, clothing and cottonseed products 

There are 152 schools in the city accommo- 
dating a school population of 60.000 Higher 
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and piofessional edaootional facilities include 
Sonttem Methodist tTmversit;, Jefferson 
Law School, and Baylor tlniTeisity schools 
of medicine dentisti^ and nnrsmg. Special 
schools inelnde academies for girls and for 
boys, and a military academy. Balias has a 
Carnegie Library, more than 300 churches, 
16 golf eoursei^ 72 periodical pubhcations, 
three radio-broadcastmg stations, and 130 
hotels valued at $30,000,000. The 60 parks 
cover 4,400 acres. The state fair grounds 
cover 160 acres. There are 80 auditoriums 
in the city. Balias has a large number of 
imposing public buildmgs, indndmg a munic- 
ipal building with over 30 acres of floor 
^ae^ a large courthouse and two of the 
larged hotels in the South. Greater Balias is 
made up of Balias, Highland Park and Uni- 
versity Park, adjacent but sqiacate mnnid- 
pahties. 

DALLES, dais, the name given in America 
to various rocky gorges and the cataracts and 
rapids flowing in fliem. The word is the 
French for trough or draiuj and was first 
used in its present sense by early French er- 
plorera The dalles of the Columbia are 
about 200 miles from its month, where the 
river is compressed by lofty basaltic rocks 
into a roaring torrent. The rocks here pre- 
sent a scene of rare beauty. To overcome the 
obstacle to navigation at this point in the 
Columbia, a canal has been constructed 
around the dallea at a cost of $5,500,000. 


boundary between Dalmatia and 
Dalmatia has an area of about 5,000 square 
^e^ indudmg the numerous coast islands; 
it has an estimated population of 622 OOo! 

_ The surface of Dalmatia is diversified by 
hills and mountains. Because of pohtical 
unrest agrionltnre has long been in a back- 
ward state, but the fertile valleys produce 
fruits in abundance, indudmg grapes, figs, 
olives and a cherry used in makmg the fa- 
mous maraschino cordiaL On the coast, fish, 
especially the tunny and the sardme, abound 
The trade of the country is mostly confined 
to the coast towns, chief among which am 
Zara, the capital, Sebenico, Cattarq, Spalato 
and Bagusa. Cattaro is one of the best 
natural harbors in Enropa 

Dalmatia was anmently the southern por- 
tion of tile Boman Province of Illyrieam 
Be the Middle Ages part of the region be- 
longed to the Venetian Bepnbhc. After 
varying changes of ownership the whole 
country became in 1814 a pari of the Aus- 
trian Empire. 

After tile dissolution of AustriarHnngaiy, 
at the dose of tiie World War (1918), the 
right to possess Bahuatia was dauned both 
by Italy and by the new Jugo-Slavie state 
The former based its claim on historical and 
cultural grounds, and on a sei^ treaty 
signed in 1915 by England, Bussia, Franco 
and Italy, whereby the latter was to come 
into possession of the eastern shore of file 


The dalles of the Saint Louis are a series of 
cataracts near Duluth, Minn., and the dalles 
of the Wisconsin are at Kilboum, Wis. 

dalles, The, or DALLES OITT, Op., 
the county seat of Wasco County, 88 miles 
east of Portland. It is situated on the soutii 
bend of the Columbia Biver. It is served by 
the Southern Pacific Bailroad. This section 
of the river vallqr is noted for the grandeur 
of its sceneiy. 

The prindpal industries are_ sheep an_d- 
oattle raidng, and grain and fruits are culti- 
vated. The dty contains flour and gnst 
Trills, salmon canneries and wool-sco^g 
plants and has a large trade m live stock 
Md wool. Population, 1930, 5,883. _ 

DALMATIA, dal mo' she ah, a district m 
the kingdom of Jugo-slavia. It stre^ffi 
alraig the coast of the Adriatic Sea from 
Isbte to the city of Cattaro, “d m b^drf 
on the north by Croatia, on lie ^t by Bot 
nia (indnding Herzogovma) and Mrat^ 
^ wTkaric Alps form -a natural 


Adrifftig after tiie war. The Jngo-Blavs, oa 
the ottier hand^ olaizned Dalmatia virtoe 
of Belf-detennination of peoplKi, as Slavs 
predominate m the Dalmatian popnlafa^ 
The question was decided hy Dalmataa 
iBg the Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, whieli 
becaqie Jngo-Slavia, See Juqo-SiiAVIA. 

T ^AT.M QRES. dfaZmo w , Chabms (1872- 

' ), a TVendh tenor who became an es- 
tabliebed favorite with Amencan auieuccs 
After completing his musical education at 
the Pans Conservatoire, he began a pnonc 
career in Bonen, m 1899, and wm 

very snccessfnl in Bel^mn, 

Bavaria. Dalmores made his Amencan 
in 1906 as a tenor singer of t*"® 

Opera Company, and later jom^ ^e 
delphia-Chioago organisation. Hi^os 
oessfnl r61es include the tenor parts 
men, Samson and DeliUh, Borneo and Mist 
and Tales of Socman. . 

DAM, a bank, or 

eartb or wood across a stream for P 
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pose of keying back the current to gire it 
increased bead, for bolding back supplies of 
water, for flooding lands or for rendering the 
stream above the dam navigable by increased 
d^tb. Its matenal and constmcbon will de- 
pend on its situation and the amount of pres- 
sure it has to bear. Por streams which are 
broad and deep strong materials are required, 
usually stone masonry bound m by^aulio 
cement and a strong framework of timber. 
The common forms of a dam are either a 
sbaight line crossmg the stream transversely, 
one or two straight hnes traversing it 
diagonally, or an are with its convex side 
toward the current See laatGATioir. 

DAMAGES, in law, a money compensa- 
tion paid to a person for loss or injury 
sustained by him through the fault of an- 
other. It IS not necessary that the act should 
have been a fraudulent one, it is enough that 
it be illegal, unwarrantable or mabcious It 
is becommg the common practice in both 
England and America to allow the damages 
to cover only the loss snstamed, estimated at 
its real value, together with the expenses in- 
curred in pressing the suit Formerly it was 
the usual pzinaple to award damages not 
only for actual loss, but for "retribution” or 
"satisfaction,” as weU. 

DAMASOITS, Atm a/kta, Svbia, the 
largest city and mnee 1930 the capital of 
the republic of Syna, under a constitution 
adopted m that year Damascus has the 
great distinction of bemg the oldest city m 
the world that has had a continuous exis- 
tence Mention is made of it m the Book 
of Genesis, 

Damascus is beautifully situated on a plam 
which is covered with gardens and orchards 
and watered by the Barrada, The streets 
are narrow, crooked and in parts dilapi- 
dated, and, except in the wealthy Moslem 
quarter, the houses are low, with flat-arched 
doors ■Within, however, there is often a sin- 
gular contrast, the furniture and decorations 
bemg degant and costly. The chief buildmgs 
are the great Mosque and the Citadel 
Among the places of histoncal and tradition- 
al mterest are the leper hospital m the house 
of Eaaman, the house of Anamas and the 
place of Saint Paul’s conversion The 
bazaars are a notable feature of Damascus 
In the midst of the bazaars stands the Great 
Khan, this and thirty mferior khans bemg 
used as exchanges, or market places, by the 
merchants. 


Damascus is an important center of trade 
m European manufactures, it is also a place 
of considerable manufacturing importance, 
the prmeipal products being silk, damasks, 
cotton and other fabrics, tobacco, glass, soap, 
fine cabinet work and elegant jewelry; but 
the manufacture of the famous sword blades 
(see Daiuscns Steel) no longer exists 
Damascus is one of the holy Moslem cities 
and it remains typically Oriental During 
the many centuries of its history it had been 
mled Israelites, Persians, Greeks, and 
Eomans before it fell to the Turks in ISIS, 
to remam under that yoke until 1918 Pop- 
ulation, 194,000. 

DAMASCUS STEEL, a kind of steel 
originally made in Damascus and the Easf^ 
greatly valued in the Tnalring of swords be- 
cause of its hardness of edge and flexibility. 
It was made of pure iron and steel of pecu- 
liar quahty, containing a larger proportion 
of carbon than ordmary steel The steel was 
produced by careful heating, laborious forg- 
ing, doubting and twistmg See Steel 

DAM'AS^ a costly fabric of silk, tinen or 
wool, made by weaving the weft into the 
wai^ in such a way as to make figures 
representing frmfj flowers, leaves and other 
forms It gets its name from Damascus, the 
city where it was first manufactured Linen 
damasks are used chiefly for tablecloths and 
napkms Damasks of silk and of wool make 
handsome fnrmture coverings 

DAM'ASEEEEIHG, the ornamenting of 
iron and steel with designs produced by in- 
laymg or memsting with another metal, such 
as gold or silver. The pattern is etched or 
the steel, and the other metal is filled mtr 
the etched lines 

DAMOCLES, dcm'oKleei, a courtier of 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse Damocles de- 
clared one day that be considered the lot o' 
Dionysius the happiest on earth, and Dionys 
ius offered to give bun a taste of the glorj 
which he so much envied. 'While seated at a 
table surrounded by all the royal appoint- 
ments, Damocles on looking up was bomfied 
to perceive a sword suspended over his head 
by a smgle hair. Dionjsius had thus made 
piam to him the uncertain nature of royal 
happiness In current speech the expression, 
"sword of Damocles,” signifies an expected 
disaster which may come at any time 

DAMOIT AMD PYTHIAS, pilh’ias, two 
youths who lived in ancient times in Syra 
cuse, celebrated as models of constant friend 
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ship. Pythias had been unjnsUy condemned 
to deaili by Dionysius the younger, tyrant 
of Syracuse; and as he vas obliged to leaTe 
Syracuse to arrange his affairs, his friend 
Damon was taken as a pledge that Pythias 
should return on the day ffxed. Pythias, 
being unexpectedly detained, had great dif- 
ficully in reaching Syracuse in lime to save 
Damon from being executed in his place, 
and Damon made no attempt to escape from 
his promise. Dionysius was so affected by 
the proof of their friendship that he par- 
doned Pythias. The Knights of Pythias, a 
fraternal order established in the Dmted 
States, has this incident for its basis (see 
PiTHiAB, Knights op) 

DAMBOSCH, dahm'rosh, LeopoIiD (1832- 
1885), a Gecman-Ammcan musician, the 
first to establish choral societies in Kew 
York. He was graduated in medicme at 
the University of Berlin and began prac- 
tice at Posen, but soon abandoned his pro- 
fession for the study of music and became a 
concert violinist in 1855. Damrosch later 
became director of orchestras m Posen and 
Breslau, and in 1871 went to Kew York, 
where ho was director of the Arion Society. 
In 1884 he accomplished bis most notable 
achievement in introducmg and mamtaining 
German opera in New York City. He was 


south, or the entire distance between two 
places. 

DATIA, Chabuss AsMiBSoir (1818-1897) 
one of America’s greatest editom, was hom 
at Hmsdale, N. H. He studied at Harvard, 
but was obliged to leave after two yearn, be- 
cause of ill health. He was a member of 
the Brook Parm Association and one of the 
editors of a paper established in its mteiest 
Aftar working for other papers he joined 
the New York Tribme in 1847, on the staff 
of which he remained for fifteen years. 
During the latter part of the Cinl War he 
was assistant Secretary of War, and after 
the close of the war he started a Chicago 
paper, which, however, was not snccessfnl. 
From 1888 he was editor and part owner 
of the New York Sun, and perhaps more 
than any other joumahst Hs personahiy 
was identified with his newspaper. 

DANA, Jambs Dwight (1813-1895), an 
American geologist, bom m Utica, K. T. 
In 1850 he became professor of natural his- 
tory at Yale College. He wrote Syatew of 
Mmerdlogy, Manual of Mmeralogy, Coral 
Seefs and Islands, Manual of Geology and 
Ttxt Book of Geology. Dana M much to 
place American geology on a scientific basis 
and also to popularise the subject He was 
recognised as the foremost American 


the composer of numerous cantatas, con- 
certos and songs, and was a frequent con- 
tributor to musical magasines. 

DAMBOSCH, Wambb Johahnbs (1862- 
), an American musician and orchestra 
conductor, the son of Leopold Damrosch 
(which see). His first important position 
was conductor of the oratono and symphony 
societies in New York and assistant con- 
ductor of the German opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. In 1900 he conducted 
German opera in New York and in the fol- 
lowing year became conductor of the New 
York Philharmomc Orchestra. He resigned 
this post in 1928, then became musical ooun- 
sd for the National Broadcasting Company. 

DAN, a word meaning judgment, refers 
to two ancient characters. 1. One of the 

sons of Jacob by Bilhah. At the time of the 

exodns ihe Danites numbered 62,700 aault 
males, bring then the second tribe in point of 
numbera. Samson was a member of this 

tribe. 2. A town in the extoe north of 
Palestine. This, with Beershebam the south, 
rives rise to the expresrion ‘from Dan to 
Beetsheba,” meaning tiie land from north to 


DANA, Bichabd Hbnet, Jb. (1816-1888), 
an American lawyer and author, son of 
Bicbard Henry Dana, the poet After ^ 
ing obliged to give up his work at Harvstn 
College, he took a sea voyage around Caps 
Hom to California and published, as a r^t 
of his experiences during the voyage, wo 
Years Before (he Mast, one of the best sea 

stories ever written. He became a Interim 
bdd various important official positions a 
was expert in international law. 

DANBUBT, Conn , one of the coun^ se^ 
of Fairfldd County, the other bemg 
port It is sixty nules n^^ ® * 

York City, on the New YoiK New Hav® & 
Hartford Baiiioad, and is ^ 

the leading Amcncan city m th 
teofhal Overtetyf^^J-^ 
to the manufactore of ^ Bn- 
cessories. The town also jj jjjs 

derwesT, rilk and of fte 

a state normal school, ra ™, public 
county agriccdtural soristy, ^ 1920, 

two parks. Populcton, W 

18,889, m 1930, 22,261. 
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A IT C Ilf Q, dan'tmg, a 
form of ezereise, accom- 
panied almost always by 
mnsic, m which the par- 
ticipants perform grace- 
ful moTemenls in meas- 
ured time In its earliest 
forms among pnmitiTe 
races, dancingwas amode 
of expressingstrong emo- 
tions of joy and sorrow, 
love and rage, and even of 
the most solemn and im- 
passioned religions feel- 
ings; in more civilized 
forms of human society 
it becomes a pleasurable 

form of recreation or 

spectacle at public entertam- 


Dancing corresponds to a universal primi- 
tive instmct in man It is still prachced by 
the South Sea Islanders, the forest Indians 
of Brazil, the Zulus, the negroes of Central 
Africa and the native Australians, exactly 
as it was in the earher stages of every civil- 
ized modem race ferocious war dances 
were practiced by savage wamors, as, for 
example, the ITorth American Indian braves, 
who worked themselves up mto frantic 
mechanical intoxication, capable of canymg 
them irresistibly on to victory. The Zulu war 
dance is still a noble exercise for wamors, 
like the Pyrrhic dance of the anment Spar- 
tans; and the dancmg and wbirhng dervishes 
m the East, who work themselves mto spasms 
of physical excitement, are still respected for 
them devDutness and piety 
Among the ancient historic peoples danc- 
ing was generally an expression of religious, 
patriotic or military feehng, as m the case 
of the dance of David before the ark, or the 
Pyrrhic dance of the Greeks The Eomans, 
however, like the Onentals, hired slaves to 
do the dancing. France took the lead m m- 
venting modem dances. Among some of 
these dances were the graceful minvet, the 
favorite for a century, the quadrille, the 
galop, mtioduced from Germany, the cottl- 
lion, fashionable under Charles S; the polka, 
first danced at Odeon in 1840 by a dancmg 
master from Prague; the schottisch, also of 
Bohemian ongm, first brought out in Paris 
m 1844; the lancers, introduced by Laborde 
in 1836, and the waits, mtrodueed mto 
European ballrooms in 1795 This graceful 


dance will probably nevei lose its popularity 
Another favorite is the two-slep, a hveliet 
dance &an the waltz and one adapted to 
march tune It is of American ongm. 

Charactenstic of particular races or mere- 
ly of classes of people are such forms of the 
dance as the Scotch reel, Highland fling and 
strathspey, the Insh jig; &e negro ireak- 
downs; sailors’ hornpipes, and the like. 

So-Called “ITew" Dances. Early m the 
present century a dance craze swept over 
Ameriea and Europe following the intro- 
dnebon mto San Francisco of the turkey 
trot For a tune people were daneing this 
and others like it— the bunny hug, grizzly 
bear, Texas Tommy, etc — ^but the vulganly 
of these dances caused a reaction against 
them, and others more refined m character 
became papular The latter mcluded the 
tango, one-step and fox trot, based on walk- 
mg steps, and the hesitabon and waltz can- 
ter, based on the waltz 

Other variabons of the dance have had their 
period of popular favor, the general tendency 
bemg agamst those forms which are deemed 
vulgar or which require unusual physical 
exertion 


DAIT'DBIJOIT, a plant which carpets 
lawns and meadows with bright ydlow m 
the spring, summer and fall. The leaves are 
toothed, radiabng from the crown of the 
very long root, and the name is from the 
French for tooth of a lion The dandehon 
blooms profusely, bearmg many slen- 
der stalks, eaeb sur- 
mounted by one 
large, bright yellow 
bead of many small 
Sowers which mature 
mto a beautiful 
white ball of feath- 
ered fruits These 
are transported far 
and wide by the 
wmd. The whole 
plant 15 full of a 
milky and bitter 
juice. Some species 
have powerful medic- 
inal properhes, and 
the young leaves of 
all are often used for 
greens and salads ' dandelion 
DAIT'DBITFF, the visible effect of a 
disease of the scalp It appears as a wbit^ 
scaly substance which loosens from the 
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scalp in small particles and miher adlieres 
to the hEur or falls on the elotiung. tfhe 
presence of dandmfi gives rather positive as- 
surance that in time the disease -roll cause 
the hair gradually to fall out. The best 
remedy is a vigorous daily scalp massage and 
an occasional shampoo, in ishioh pure soap 
is used. 

SAHIEL, the prophet, a contemporary of 
Ezehiel, was bom of a distingmshed Hebrew 
family. Bis story is related in these volumes 
in the article Bible, subhead Bible Stones. 

•nAWTTiT.T. CBIiL, an electric cell especial- 
ly designed to give a small hut continuous 
current The modern Daniell cell consists 
of a glass jar in which is placed a porous 
cup containing a zinc rod or plate. Outside 
the cup is a copper cylinder with openings 
to allow the liquid to circulate freely. The 
porous cup IS almost filled with dilute snl- 
phune acid and a saturated solution of 
copper sulphate is placed in the jar (out- 
side the porons cup) A small vessel of 
solid copper sulphate is also placed in the 
jar to maintain the concentration of the 
solution Some of the zinc go® into solu- 
tion in the sulphuric acid causing the zinc 
electrode to become negatively charged. 
When the copper electrode is connected to 
the zinc this charge causes a current to 
flow from the copper to the zinc At the 
same time copper from the copper sulphate 
solution IS deposited on the copper electrode. 
Since copper is a good conductor it does 
not interfere with the current, as does the 
hydrogen which is deposited in a simple 
cell, and the flow of current continues un- 
diminished for several weeks Dunng this 
time the chemical action of the cell grad- 
ually uses up the zinc and copper sulphate 
in generating the current Daniell cells^ in 
various forms are widely used for producing 
current for telegraph stations and other de- 
vices which require a continuous current 

DAMISH WEST HTDIBS, the name for- 
merly appHed to the Virgin Islands of the 
United States (which see). 

DANTE AIiIflHIEIlI, ddhn'ta ah le gya re, 
(1266-1321), Italy’s most famous poet, and 
one of the greatest who ever lived. Ho wm 
bom in Florence of a family which prob- 
ably belonged to the lower nobiUiy. 

Of his youth and education nothing 
definite is known, although it may 
he stuped with the learned Brunetto 
He was but a boy of nine vears when he first 



saw Beatcice Portinari, and the love she 
awakened in him he has desenbed in that 
record of his early years, the New Life, as 
well as in his later great work, the Dmms 
Comedy. In 1291, the year after the death 
of Beatrice, Dante married Oemma Donati, 
by whom he had sev- 
eral children. Soon 
after this time the 
Ouelphs in Florence 
became divided into 
the rival factions of 
Bianehi and Neri 
(Whites and Blacks), 

^e latter an extreme , 

Papal party, the for- 
mer a moderate party 
which wished for rec- 
oncihation with the 
Ghibellines. Dante’s 
sympathies were with the Bianehi, and when, 
in 1302, the opposite party gamed control, 
Dante was bomshed with many of his fellowa. 
The poet remamed an emle to the end of hig 
life; and his history dunng this tune is senu- 
mytiucah He is said to have visited many 
cities, Arezzo, Bologna, Sienna and even 
Pans, and in 1320 he certainly stayed at 
Bavenna, with his friend Guido da Polenta. 
He was buried at Bavenna, where his bones 
still he. 

Dante’s great poem, the Bivitie Oomsiy, 
wntten in great part, if not altogether, dur- 
mg his emle, is divided mto three parts, 
entitled Sell, Purgatory and Paraiise. The 
title Comedy was given to it, in acoordanM 
with the standards of the fame, because it 
begins with horrible scenes and ends “Je^ 
fully. The epithet Divine was added by 
others because of its lofty charaote. 

The "Divine Oomedy." PT 
dreams that he has wandered into a dusky 
forest, when the shade of Vergil appeaw 
and offers to conduct him through heU ana 
purgatoiy. Further the pagan poet mjnot 

L tat Beafaiceherself will lead him thi^h 

paradise. Dante wiih "““fZ 

tivB power gives bnef hfe 
famous guiliy one^Pope and Ghb^ 
Italian lord and *reo 

style compressing the sto^ onn- 

taes, but always picturing 
ishmeut with passionate JkS. 

sight and intense religions faitn „ 
hdl, the poet, still in the comp^ 
ascends to purgatoiy, where the 
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similar, thongh the pmushments are only 
temporary. In the earthly paradise above 
purgatory, Dante beholds Beatnee in a scene 
of surpassing magnificence ascends mth her 
mto the celestial paradise, and after roam- 
ing over seven spheres he reaches the eighth, 
where he beholds “the glorious company, 
which surrounds the triumphant Redeemer.” 
In the ninth Dante feels himself m the pres- 
ence of the Divine essence, and sees the souls 
of the blessed on thrones m a eircle of m- 
finite magmtude. The Deity himself, in the 
tenth, he cannot see for excess of bght. 
Dante’s great pomn ranks with the world’s 
greatest epics, and has been translated into 
many languages 

DANTON, dahNtohN'j Qeobges Jacques 
(1759-1794), one of the leaders m the 
Nrencb Be^ubon. He was foremast in 
organizmg and conductmg the attack on the 
Tnileries, August 10, 1792, voted for the 
capital punishment of all returmng aristo- 
crats and for the death of the kmg, and with 
Robespierre brought Hebert and his fol- 
lowers to the scaffold. Robespierre succeeded 
m having Danton denounced and thrown into 
prison because he had dared to counsel mod- 
eration, and he was afterward condemned by 
the revolutionary tribunal as an accomplice 
in a conspiracy for the restoration of mon- 
archy, and was executed. 

DANT'ZIO. SeeDAKZiQ. 

DANUBE, the chief commercial river in 
Europe, second only to the Yolga in length 
and extent of drainage basin It originates 
in two small streams, rising in the Black 
Forest, in Baden, and uniting at Donau- 
esohingen The direct distance from source 
to mouth of the Danube is about 1,000 miles, 
and its total length, indnding wmdings, 
about 1,750 miles. From its source the 
Danube flows in a northeasterly direction to 
Ulm, in Wurttemberg, where it becomes 
navigable for vessels of 100 tons; then to 
Raiisbon, in Bavaria, where it becomes navi- 
gable for steamers Here it toms in a 
southeasterly direction, entering Austria at 
Passau. It passes Vienna, then Budapest, 
above which it sundenly turns due south, 
holding this direction until jomed by the 
Drave, after which it runs southeast, entermg 
Yugoslavia and passmg Belgrade. Continumg 
its course eastward, it forms for a long dis- 
tance the houndarj' line between Rumania 
and Bulgaria At Silistria it once more turns 
northward, then eastward, and flowing 


through Rumania, it falls into the Black Sea 
by three different outlets 

The Danube is noted for beautiful scenery 
along its banks, which m places rivals that 
of the Rhme. Its value as a commercial 
route has been enhanced by extensive con- 
Btruction work. The celebrated Iron Gate 
(which see), through which the nver flows 
across the South Carpathians, has been 
rendered navigable, and shippmg passing 
through it IS regulated by an mtemationol 
commission There is canal communication 
with the Rhme, and the Suhna channel 
month has been deepened to accommodate 
the largest ocean craft 

DAN VlLIiE, III , founded m 1827, is the 
county seat of Vermihon County, and the 
center of a neh coal-mining disMct It is 
123 miles south of Chicago, on the Vermilion 
River, and on the Wabash, the Chicago & 
Eastern Ilhnois, New York Central, and Big 
Four railroads There is an airport. Its in- 
dustnes center largely around the coal fields, 
but the city has one of the largest bnck 
plants m the world, and there are important 
zme works The city has an -imposing Fed- 
eral buildmg, and a fine county building, also 
a Y K C A and an Elks’ Home, a Carne- 
gie Library and two hospitals The commis- 
sion plan of government prevails. Popula- 
tion, 1930, 36,765. 

DANVILLE, Va, a city of Pittsylvania 
County, 140 miles southwest of Ridimond, 
on the Dan River and on the Southern and 
Danville Western railroads The city has a 
beautiful location, is in a legion producing a 
very fine quahty of tobacco, is tlic second 
largest leaf tobacco market in America and 
contains about forty tobacco factones. The 
river furnishes good water power, and there 
are large cotton works, flour and gnst mills, 
kmtting mills, overall factones, a cheroot 
factory and other enterpnses It is the seat 
of Roanoke Institute, Bandolph-Hacon In- 
stitute and Danville School for Boys The 
place was settled m 1792 It was for a short 
time the seat of the government of the 
Southern Confederacy m 1865 Population, 
1920, 21,539; m 1930, 22,247, a gam of 9 
per cent. 

DANZIG, or DANTZIO, dahrftsiK, a free 
city, intemationahzed m 1919, by order of 
the peace conference It was formerly the 
capital of the province of West Prussia, 255 
miles northeast of Berim, on the Vistula, 
about three miles from the Baltic Sea. 
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Among the principal buildings are the Dorn 
or Cathedral, begun in 1343; the Church 
of Saint Catharine; the fine old Rathaus; 
the exchange; the arsenal; an observatory; 
three monasteries; two synagogues and two 
theaters. Xhe prospen^ of the town is 
founded chiefly on its transit trade. The 
prmcipal trade is in grain, timber and sugar. 
There were formerly German government 
establishments for the manufacture of arms 
and ammunition. 

Poland sought more direct port control 
than was possible at the Free City of Danzig, 
so it established a new port entirely in Folisli 
territory a few miles west, at Gdynia. Later, 


the country presents beautiful scenery ris- 
mg graduaUy upward from flie sea to the 
range of Mount Ida; the European side is 
steep and rugged, but is densely peopled 
and highly cultivated. On both shores are 
numerous forts and powerful batteries. Two 

castleB on the opposite shores are near the 
sites of ancient Sestos and Abydos, and re- 
call the story of Hero and Leander (see 
Eebo). 

By a treaty made in 1841 between the five 
great powers and Turkey, confinued by the 
Peace of Paris in 1856, it was decreed that 
no foreign man-of-war should pass the strait 
without the express permission of the Tur- 
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political conditions between the Free City 
and Poland were on a more friendly basis, 
for Poles comprise a large element of the peo- 
ple Population of the city of Danzig, 262,- 
600; of the entire Danzig Corridor, 407,500, 
in 1933. 

DAPHNE, dafne, in classic mythology, 
daughter of ihe river god Peneus. Apollo 
wooed her in vam, and one day, while he 
was pursuing her through the woods, she 
called on her fattier to change her form, 
as she found herself exhausted Peneus then 
changed her into a laurel tree, which was 
thereafter sacred to Apollo (see Lauree). 
There is a famous statue representing this 
myth in the Tilla Borghese, Borne, the 
work of Bernini. 

DABDANELIiES, etdhrdaneJ/, the an- 
cient Helmspont, is a narrow channel 
which connects the Sea of Marmora with the 
Aegean' Sea and is a short part of the 
boundary separating Europe from Asia. It 
is about forty-seven miles in length and 
varies in breadth from one to four milra. A 
rapid current, often much m^ed by 
winds, runs southward. On the Asiatic side 


kish government. During the World War 
the allies made desperate attempts to force 
a passage through the Dardandles to Con- 
stantinople. In February and March, 1915, 
an allied fleet bombarded the forts at the 
entrance, and in April an army "was landed 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula, but with heavy 
losses. The heroism of the soldiers and the 
sacrifice of thousands of hves were not 
enough to overcome the Turks, and afto 
eight terrible months the allied forces with- 
drew from the peninsula. On the surrendOT 
of Turkey, m 1918, the Alhes ocropied the 
strait temporanly, and m 1920 it ivas m- 
ternabonalized — opened -freely to all m- 
tions. In 1936, however, the Turks demoded 
control again, much to ttie disquietude 
the great powers. . . 

DABIEN, da rim', Goep op, a juK w 
the Canbbean Sea, at the 
of South America, betwem toe I^ 
Panama and the mainland. The chi 
flowing into it is the Atrato. Columte 

reached the gulf on his fourth W 

The Isthmus of Panama-was formerly cau 
IsUunns of Darien. 
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DABTEH SCHEME, a celebrated financial 
project set afioat by a Scotchman, William 
Patterson, whose pnrpose was to form a 
settlement on each side of the Isthmus of 
Darien (now Isthmns of Panama), in order 
to control the trade between the eastern and 
western hemispheres. Nearly $4,000,000 was 
enbscnhed, fnlly half of it in Scotland, and 
in 1698 1,200 Scotch colonists sailed for the 
isthmns Disease and famine, however, 
caused them to desert their setUement and 
return to Scotland in June, 1699. Two other 
companies of about the same sise also at- 
tempted to establish settlements at Danen, 
with equally unfortunate results 
DABICS I (550-485 B. a ), a Persian kmg 
who attained the throne m 6^ B c One of 
hiB first acts was to divide his empire mto 
twenty satrapies, or provinces, with a gover- 
nor over each. He reduced the revolted oily 
of Babylon, and led an expedition of 700,000 
men against the Scythians on the Danube 
The Glreeks bad aided the lonians m their 
struggle to free themselves from Persia, and 
Damns therefore sent an army under Mar- 
donius to mvade Greece But the ships of 
Mardomns were destroyed by a storm in 
doubling Mount Athos, and his army was cut 
to pieces by the Thracians Damns, however, 
fitted out a second expedition, which was met 
on the plams of Marathon by an Athenian 
army under Miltiades and completdy de- 
feated (490 B 0 ) Darius had detenumed 
on a third expedition, when he died in 485 
See MABaTEON’ 

DABICS m, the twelfth and last king of 
Persia Ho ascended the throne in 336 B c , 
when the kmgdom had been weakened by 
luxury and the tyranny of his governors and 
could not resist the attacks of Alexander of 
Macedon; the army of Damns was totally 
routed on the banks of the Qranicus, in Asia 
Minor Darius then hastened to meet Alex- 
ander in the mountainous r^on of Cilicia 
and was a second time totally defeated near 
the Issus Two years afterward, all proposals 
for peace havmg been rejected by Alexander, 
Damns collect^ another army, met the 
hiacedonian forces between Arbela and 
Gaugamela, and was again routed. Alexan- 
der captured Susa, the capital, and Persep- 
olis, and reduced all Persia. Meanwhile, 
Darius was collecting another army at Ec- 
batana in Media, when a traitorous con- 
spixacy was formed against him, by which 
be lost his life, in 330 b a 


DABE AGES, a term used to designate the 
period from about the fall of the Roman 
Empire, m 476, to the revival of le-urning, in 
the twrifth century Sometimes the words 
are understood to mean the entire Middle 
Ages, but usually only the earlier part of 
that period is so designated See Middle 
Ages 

DAB'UNG, Gbaoe Horsuet (1815-1842), 
a celebrated English heroine In 1838 the 
steamer Forfarshire, with forty-one pas- 
sengers on board, besides her crew, become 
dis^led off the Parne Islands dunng a 
storm and was thrown on a rock, where it 
broke m two, part of the crew and passengers 
bemg left clingmg to the wreck The next 
mormng William Darlmg observed them 
from Longstone hghtbouse, about a mile dis- 
tant, but he shrank from attemptmg to 
reach the wreck m an open boat in such a 
ragmg sea His daughter Grace, however, 
implored him to make the attempt and let 
her aceompany him At last he consented, 
and father and daughter reached the wreck 
and succeeded m rescuing nme sufferers The 
news of the heroic deed soon spread, and the 
brave girl received testimomals from all 
quarters A purse of $3,500 was pnbholy 
subsenbed and presented to her Pour years 
later she died of consumption, honored 
throngbout the world 

Dfi^MSTADT, dahm^staht, GERiuiry, 
capital of the former grand duchy of Hesse, 
is situated fifteen miles south of Prankfort- 
on-the-Mam Among the remarkable build- 
ings are the old grand-ducal palace, con- 
taimng one of the largest libranes in Qei> 
many, the Catholic church, and the Ratbaus, 
or townhall, built in 1580 Darmstadt is a 
bu^ manufacturing town There are iron 
foundries, brewenes, machine shops, tobacco 
factories, carpet works, and mannfactones of 
scientifie instruments, chemicals and playing 
cards The town is also an important rail- 
way center. lii 1330 it secured municipal 
rights, and in 1567 it became the capital of 
Hesse It was burned by the Prench in the 
seventeenth centuiy, but afterwards rapidly 
rose in importance Population, 1933, 
03.000 

DABltEL, the popnlar name of a species 
of poisonous grass. It appears to be the 
tores of Scripture It is said to hare nar- 
cotic and stupefying effects, but recent rc- 
searclies bare cast some donbt on its reported 
ininrions qualities. It is met with in corn 
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fields, and is now naturalized in North 
Ametica. 

DABNINCI NEEDLE, See Dbigon Flt. 

DABNLET, Hehrt Stuabi, Lord (1545- 
1567), tile second hushand of Mary Queen 
of Scots. He was a son of the Earl of Len- 
nox and Lady Margaret Douglas, a niece 
of Henry Till. In 1665 he was married to 
Mary Queen of Scots. It was an unfor- 
tunate match; Mary was disgusted at his 
coarseness and could not long conceal her 
contempt. His part in tiie murder of Biz- 
zio angered Mary still further, and when, 
on Fehmaxy 9, 1567, the house in which he 
lay recovering from an illness was blown up 
by gunpowder, Mary was suspected of com- 
plicity in the cnme. Sec Marv Sthabt. 

DABTEB, or SNAEE BHtD, the latter 
name applied because of the length of the 
neck, is a web-footed bird related to the 
cormorant and found near the eastern coasts 
of tropical America and the western coast 
of tropical Africa, as well as in Australia. 
It is the habit of these birds to perch on 
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trees by the water side and, after hovering 
an instant over the water, suddenly to dart 
at their prqi with unerring aim. Their 
nests are rudely constructed in trees, and the 


eggs are bluish in color. 

DARTMOUTH, dahrl^muth, Nova Scotia, 
on TTnlifav Harbor opposite Halifax, md on 
the Intercolonial Railway. The industries in- 
clude cordage works, a sugar refinery, rollmg 
mills, a chocolate factory, ship repairing Md 
boUer works, and extensive ship yarda The 
Imperial Oil Company has a large plant 
hera The town has six churches and seyra^ 
hpriVs. Population, 1921, 7,899; m 1931, 


^’DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, one of the 
carHest and best known of Amencan coll^, 


situated at Hanover, N. H. The college ie 
the outgrowth of an Indian school which was 
opened in 1754 and was founded by Her 
Eleazar Whedock. The inshtution was 
named from fte Earl of Dartmouth, who was 
one of the principal contributors and the first 
president of the board of trustees. The col- 
lege began its existence in the midst of the 
wilderness, and the only buildings for sev- 
eral years were log huts, but it contmued to 
increase in numbers and influence until it be- 
came one of the leadmg colleges of the coun- 
try. Later, a rehgions controversy caused 
the state legislature to create a new corpora- 
tion, wbch, without consent of the old board 
of trustees, assumed control of the college 
This led to what is known as the Dartmouth 
College Case (see bdow). The college sfaH 
remains an institution for men only. It con- 
fers degrees in arts and letters, science, the 
Amos Tuck School of Administration and 


Finance, and civil engineenng. The student 
body numbers about 2,500, the faculty about 
250. The library centos more than 400,000 
volumes. 

Dartmouth College Case. Dartmouth Col- 
lege was founded by a charter granted by 
George HI in 1769. When the independence 
of the United States was established, the 
state of New Hampshire assumed the pim- 


govemment. Si 1816 the legislature created 
a new corporation for the college, making 
certain changes in its management, col- 
lege appealed to the courts, but lost its suit, 
and then appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court where its case was argued 
by Daniel Webster. The Supreme Contain 
a decision banded down by Chief Jushce 
Marshall in 1819, deelared that the le^- 
Intnre did not have anthority to legislate tae 
old charter out of existence, or to 
violating its provisions, hy 
clause in the United State Citato 
whidi establishes the inviolabihty of con 


D^WIN, Cbahlbs Eobekt 
a of the world’s greatest „ 

ding scientist of the 

shorn in Shrewsbury, England HeeW 

voted himself to the study of 


•win came home 'Witii nca to the 

e, part of wHch he 

lUc m various works. In "" 
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attained its great celebrity by the publication 
of The Origin of 
Species by Means of 
Natural Selection. 

This work, sconted 
and derided though 
it was at first in eer^ 
tain quarters, may be 
said to have worked 
nothing less than a 
revolution m biologi- 
cal science. In it 
for the first tune was 
given a full exposi- 
tion of the theory of 
evolution as applied 
to plants and ani- 
mals, the origm of species being e^lained 
on the hypothesis of natural selection This 
theory is now generally accepted by the 
prominent scientists, though modified and im- 
proved in many of its details The rest of 
bis works are largely based on the material 
he had accumulated for the elaboration of 
this great theory. The principal ones are a 
treatise on the FerMisation of Orehtdsj 
nomestieated Animals and Cultivated Plants; 
Descent of Man and Variation in SAation to 
Sex; The Expression of the Emotions in 
Man and Animals; Movements and Sabits of 
Climbing Plants; Insectivorous Plants; Cross 
and Self Fertilisation; The Poieer of Move- 
ment in Plants, and The Formation of Vege- 
table Mold See SvoLimoir. 

SAS'EAU, JosEPBxra Bodoe See 
BaCOK, JoSEPEIKE Baseiu 

BATE, the &nit of the date palm, or the 
tree itself. The froit is used extensively 
as an article of food by the natives of North- 
ern AEnea and of some countries of Asia 
It consists of a fieshy coat, separable into 
three portions, and covering a hard, horny 
seed Next to the cocoanut palm, the date 
IS unquestionably the most interesting and 
usefnl of the palms Its stem shoots up 
to the height of fifty or sixty feet, with- 
out branch or division, and is of nearly the 
same thickness throughout its length From 
tile summit it throws out a magnificent crown 
of large, feather-shaped leaves, besides a 
number of stalks, each of which in the 
female plant bears a bunch of from 180 
to 200 dates, each bunch weighing from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds The fruit is 
eaten fresh or dned Cakes of dates pounded 
and kneaded together are the food of the 


Arabs who traverse the deserts. A hquor 
resembhng wine is made from dates by fer- 
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mentation. Bates are now bemg cultivated 
in California, Arizona and o&er warm- 
weather states with considerable success, a 
large industry is developing 
DA TIBET, do da', Jaraonss (1840- 
1887), a French nov^st, bom at Nunes 
He went to Pans m 1837 to seek his fortune 
but bis collections of poems failed to wir 
any attention, and his plays met with littis 
better reception TVhen he discovered his 
powers as a story-teller, however, his suc- 
cess was assured The volumes of short 
stones, Letters from My Mill and Monday 
Tales, established his reputation, which was 
rendered more secure by each novel which 
he published. Numa Boumestan and The 
Nabob are probably his greatest works, al- 
though many rcndcis find Tartann of Taras- 
con the most attractive Bandct himself 
regarded Sapho as the best of his writings, 
and it has become widely known thiough 
dramatization 
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DAVSHTEBS OF THE AHEBIOAK 
BEVOLDIIOK, a patriotic national society, 
organized in Washington, D. G., in 1890. 
On^ those women whose ancestors fonght 
upon the American side in the Bevolntionary 
War are admitted to membership. Ito pnr> 
pose is the fostering of reverence for ilie 
achievements of the Bevolntionary heroes 
and ihe collection of relics and the erection 
of monnments. There are chapters in almost 
all the states and in Canada, Hawaii and 
Alaska. Its memhership of 171,000 is di- 
vided among 1,500 local chapters. The so- 
ciety owns~a beautiful memorial hall in 
Washington, completed in 1910. 

DAUGHTEBS OP THE CONPEDEB- 


tional institutions are the Acadony of fhg 
Immaculate Conception, Saint Ambrose Col- 
lege, Samt Kalhermtfs Hall and Paimer'a 
Chiropractic Collie. The leading church 
edifices are toe Protestant Episcopal and Eo- 
man Catholic cathedrals. Saint dohn’s 
Methodist Church and the ^kwood Presby- 
terian Church. The Iowa Soldier^ Orphans’ 
Home is also located here, tfhe rity has a 
large trade in farm produce and is ihe seat 
of a number of extensive industries, includ- 
ing meat packing, manufactories of flour, 
lumber, residences ready-ent, farming un- 
plemenis and maebmery, locomotives, pumps, 
steel cars and soap. In the nver opposite 
the city is a government arsenal. Davenport 


ACT, DHITED. See Conpbdbbaot, Dnised 

DAUGEIBBS OB IHB. 

DATTPHUT, davffin, the title pven to the 
eldest sons of the former kmgs of Prance. 
The name was assumed toward the middle 
of the ninth century by the lord of Dauphiny, 
which province was bequeathed by Humbert 
U to the King of Prance in 1349, on con- 
dition that the heir of the throne should 
bear the title of Dauphin of Vienne and 
should govern the provinee. 

DAVBNPOBT, Pank? Lhit Gipsy 
( 1850-1898), an American actress, horn in 
London, but educated in Boston. She was 
only seven years old when she first appeared 
on the stage and was hut twelve when she 
made her formal ddbut in Faint Heart Never 
Won Fair Lady. After playing for a short 
time in Mrs. Drew’s theater in Philadelphia, 
she became connected with Augustin Daly’s 
company in New York. Among her most 
famous portrayals were the leading roles in 
Fedora, Cleopatra and La Tosca. 

DAVENPOBT, Iowa, the county seat of 
Scott County, on the Mississippi Biver, 330 
miles above Saint I^uis, 183 miles west of 
Chicago, and opposite Bock Island, Dl. It 
m on the Chicago, Bock Island & Paoiflo, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul, & Pacific, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and other 
railroads of local importance. 

The dty is built upon the sides of a blufi 
and has a beautiful location overlooking a 
^dc extent of country. “ 

of fine office buildings. Among the educa- 


was founded m 1833, and was named for 
Colonel George Davenport, leader of the 
company formmg the first settlement, It 
was mcorporated as a town m 1838 and as 
a city in 1851. Population, 1930, 60,75L 

DA'VID, king of Israel, the yonn^ son 
of Jesse, a ritizen of Bethlehem, and de- 
scended through Boas from the ancieat 
princes of Judah (7 and 77 Sam ; I Chro».). 
He reigned from 1055 a 0. to 1015 b o., ac- 
cording to the usual chronology, but recent 
investigations put the dates from thirty to 
fifty years later. Dnder David the empm 
of the Israelites rose to the height of its 
power, and his reign has always been looked 
on by the Jews os the golden age of their 
nation’s history. Much of David’s history is 
told in detail in the subhead Bible Stones, 
under the heading Bole. 

DAVIES, Louis Hbnbt, Sir (1846-1924), 
a Canadian statesman and jurist, bom at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Hand He 
was educated at the Prince of Walra 
in that city and in London, England. Dmes 
began tbe practice of law in his native ^ » 
1866 and became one of the leato ot^ 
profession. In 1869 and 
solicitor-general of the province; 18 , 

leader of the opposition; 1876-79 premia 

attorney-general. He was el™*®® 
Domii^^ouae of Commons as a 1-*=^ “ 
1882 and continuously 
when he was appointed judge of th 
Court of Canada. He was c^sd fw 

Britain befiOT the 1®^’ 

Arbitration Commission 
joint delegate with Sir Wiltad 
Whington for the ofte 

Sea controversy in 1897 , Md a m ^]^ ^ 

Joint High Commission for the settlemen 
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all disputes between Canada and the XJuited 
States From 1396 to 1901 be was Munster 
of Marine He became Chief Jnsbce in 1918. 

DAVIS, David (1815-1886), one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest jurists of the Cii^ War penod, 
was bom in Cecil County, Md He was 
graduated from Kenyon College, Ohio, 
studied law in Massachusetts and Conneeti- 
cuij and removed to Dlinois in 1835. In 1844 
he was a member of the state legislature, and 
in 1848 was made Umted States eireuit judge 
In October, 1862, President Lmeoln ap- 
pomted him Associate Justice cf the Supreme 
Court Judge Davis was nominated by the 
labor reformers for President m 1872, but he 
usually affihated with the Democratic party. 
In March, 1877, he resigned to enter the 
Dmted States Senate, where he remamed until 
1883. 

AVIS, Jeffersoi) (1808- 
1889), an American 
statesman, president of 
the Confederate States of 
Amenca, whose memory 
is cherished in the South 
with unceasing devotion 
lake Lee, he typified in 
a very definite way the 
ideals which mspired 
those who fought for the 
Confederacy Jefferson 
Davis was bom on June 
3, 1808, in Christian 
(later Todd) County, 

Kentucky At an early 

age he went with his parente to Mississippi, 
where he received his preliminary education. 
He later entered West Point Military Aead- 
emy, graduating in 1828, and for seven years 
he saw important service on the frontier 
After engagmg for several years in cotton 
planting, he was elected to Congress in 1845, 
where he became an ardent follower of 
Calhoun 

At the commencement of the Mexican War 
Davis left Coi^ress and entered the con- 
test as colonel of a raiment, and performed 
distinguished service He entered the Sen- 
ate in 1847, and became the leader of the 
Southern Party in the slavery and States’ 
nghts controversy, frequently coming into 
opposition with Stephen A Douglas Davis 
was Secrehy of War during Pierce’s admin- 
istration, and while holding this position in- 
troduced several marked improvements in 
mihtarr tactics, coast defense, armament and 


transportation Dpon the secession of 
Mississippi, he retired from the Senate, dc- 
livenng a notable farewell address, and in 
the same year was elected president of the 
Confederate States. 

During the war he acted with good judg- 
ment, digmty and devotion to principle and 
was especially anx- 
ious to mitigate tiie 
suffenng and sorrow 
caused by the war. 

He was taken pris- 
oner soon after the 
fall of Richmond 
and was confined in 
Fortress Monroe for 
two years Released 
on bail in 1867, 
through the efforts 
of Horace Greeley 
and other Northern- 
ers, he was given full 
liberty by the general amnesty of 1868. Dur- 
ing his last years Davis resided m Memphis 
and Mississippi, dymg in New Orleans In 
1881 he pubhshed The Rise and Pall of the 
Confederate Government, givmg his view of 
the controversy. Bis remains were removed 
from New Orleans and interred at Richmond 
m 1893, where a monument has been mrected 
in his honor. 

DAVIS, John Willum (1873- ), 

lawyer, statesman, and diplomat, m 19^ 
the Democratic nommee for President of tiie 
Umted States, was bom in Clarksburg, W 
Va He was graduated from the departments 
of hbeial arts and law of Washington and 
Lee University, and taught law there for a 
year Fnvate law practice fallowed, and led 
to public service Successively Daws was a 
member of Congress for two terms (1910- 
1914), then solicitor-general of the United 
States In 1918 he was appointed ambassa- 
dor to Great Biitain, but resigned in 1921 
because of the heavy financial burden im- 
posed. The Democratic national convention 
of 1924 battled for nearly three weeks to se- 
lect a Presidential nommee. On the 103rd 
ballot Daws was named, and to placate Wil- 
ham J. Bryan, who was opposed to Davis, 
his brother. Governor Charles W. Bryan of 
Nebraska, was nominated for Vice-President 
The ticket was defeated by Coolidge, and 
Daws returned to a lucrative law practice 

DAVIS, Rebecca Haroixg (1831-1910), 
an Amencan novelist, the first writer to 
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brug the labor qnesbon into Amencan fic- 
tion. Mrs. Davis ivas bom in Washington, 
Fa She first became known for the gloomy 
power of a story, Life tn the Iron MilU, 
published (1861) in the Atlantie Monthly. 
After her marriage to L. Clarke Daifis, 
editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, much of 
her bnlhant talent went into journalistic 
work which has not been preserved Among 
her novels axe Dallas Galbraith, Kent Bamp- 
den and A Lohb unto Berself. 

BAVIS, Biohaed Haedino (1864-1916), 
a very popular American novebst, short- 
story wnter and gonmalist, the son of 
Bebecca Harding Davis, was bom at Phila- 
delphia. He was educated at Lehigh and 
Johns Hopkins universities, and began 
hteraxy work as a newspaper reporter in 
Philadelphia. After serving for a time on 
the staff of the New York Evening Bun, he 
became managing editor of Harper's Weekly, 
This position he held but a short time. Galle~ 
gher and Other Stones, published in 1891, 
first gamed him wide attention. Among his 
later popular and snecessful books were Van 
Bibber and Others, Soldiers of Eortune, 
Hansom’s FoUy, and Cuba in War Time. 

He gamed fame as a war correspondent; 
hia reports from the battle fronts of Europe 
(1914-1916) were classics. 

DAVIS STRAIT, a narrow sea which 
separates Greenland from Baffin land, and 
unites Baffin Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. 
It IS from 180 to 600 miles wide and was dis- 
covered in 1685 by John Davis, after whom 
it was named. 


DAVY, Hcmphet, Sir (1778-1829), a 
distmgniriied English chemist. He was ap- 
pointed professor of chemisby in the Eoyal 
Institution at the age of twenty-four. In 
1803 he was chosen a manber of the Eoy^ 
Society. His discoveries with the galvanic 
battery, his decomposition of the es^s and 
alkalies and the ascertaining of their metal- 
lic bases gave him a worldwide reputation. 
Prom his investigation of firedamp in mines, 
he was led to the invention of a safety top, 
which has rendered the mmes comparatively 
free from explosions and thus prevented the 
death of thousands of workmen. 

BAWES, CHAEtBS Gates (1865- ), 

financier and publidat. He was .born » 
Marietta, Ohio, graduated tom Mmetta 
Collate in 1884, and tom the Cincinnata Law 

School in 1886. He practiced law m ^coln. 

Neb until 1894. Badness mterests led tom 


to Chicago, where he organized, in 1902 (he 
Central Trust Co. of niinois. He performed 
conspicuous publie service as Comptrolte of 
the Currency, 1897-1902; as chairman of the 
General Purchasing Board of the American 
Army iu Prance, 1917-1918 ; as first Director 
of the Federal Budget, 1921; and as Chmr- 


on German r^arations, 1923-1924. He was 
elected Vice-President of the Dmted States 
on the Republican ticket in 1924 

In 1929 he was appomted Dnitcd States 
Ambassador to Great Bntam ; he resigned m 
1932 and reentered the banking business. 

BAWSON, Gboeoe Mi®cee (1849-1901), 
a Canadian geologist and explorer, bom m 
Truro, N. S. He became a member of the 
staff of the Geological Survey m 1876, and 
was its director in 1895. He explored a large 
portion of the western country and made 
known its mineral resources. He was a mem- 
ber of the Benng Sea Commission. 

BAWSON, Joajf Wimsu, Sir, (1820- 
1899), a Canadian geologist and educator. 
He recrived bis education at Sdmburgh 
University and at an early age turned his 
attention to geology. In 1842 he arcompanied 
Sir Charles Lyell on an expdihon to ex- 
amine the geology of Nova Scotia. In 1855 
he was made pnnmpBl and professor of geo- 
logy in McGill Univeroljy, Montreal, and 
latmi vice-ohancellor. Among his many con- 
tnhntions to the literature on science are 


Acadum Gsology; The Story of the Earth 
and Man; The Origin of the World; Egypt 
and Syria; Modem Ideas of Evolution, and 
The Change of Life in Geological Time, 
DAWSON, Tuxoif TBBBmoEr, is a rity in 
Canada, the capital of the district, on fte 
right hank of the Tukon Biver, 330 luiles 
northwest of Skagway. The hvct is open to 
navigation from June 1 to ' 

There are several churches, school^ hotM 
and theaters, and the town is lifted bJ 
dectrioily. Dawson is the center of we 
Klondike gold minmg re^oo; its ongn dates 
from the discovery of gold on Bon^ 
Creek in 1896. Coal dqiosite Im™ Bee" 
found nearhy. Population, 1931, 819 
DAY, the tune occupied by the «wlnti 
of the earth on its axis, emtaemg to 
riod of darkness as well as to 
daylight. The day m the l^tto 
be measured in more than one w y 
measure it by the apparmt 
stars, caused by the rotation of to eartn 
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its axis, we must call day the penod between 
Hie tune when a star is on the mendian and 
when it again letums to the mendian, this 
is a sidereal day. It is unifoimly equal to 
23 hours, 56 minutes, 4098 seconds. But 
more important than this is the solar day, 
or the interval between two passages of the 
sun across the mendian of any place. The 
latter is about four mmutes longer than the 
sidereal day, owmg to the revolution of the 
earth round the sun, and it is not of unif otm 
length, owing to the vaiying speed at i^eh 
the earth moves in its orbit and to the 
obliquity of the eehpbo. For eonvemenee, 
an average length of the solar day is tshen, 
and this gives us the mean solar or avil day 
of twenty-four hours, the difference between 
which and the actual solar ray at any time 
is the equation of time. 

The length of the days and nights at any 
place varies with the latitude and season of 
the year, owing to the inclmabon of the 
earth’s aria. In the first place, the days 
and niih^ equal all over the world on the 
21st of March and the 21at of September, 
which dates are called the vernal (spring) 
and autumnal equinoxes. Again, the days 
and nights are always of equal leng& at the 
equator, which, for this reason, is some- 
times called Ae equinoctial line. With 
these exceptions, we find the difference be- 
tween the duration of the day and the night 
varying mors and more as we recede from 
the equator. 

The word day is also applied in popular 
speech to the period of tune when the^sun 
is above the horison. In this sense it is 
used in distinction to night. 

The Babylonians began the day at sun- 
rising; the Jews at sunsetting; tiie Egyp- 
tians and Bomans at midnight, as do most 
modem peoples. The eivil day in most coun- 
tries is divided into two portions of twelve 
hours each. The abbreviations P. M (post 
meridiem), afternoon, and a. u. (ante^me- 
ridiem), forenoon, indicate these divisions. 
The Italians in some places reckon the day 
from sunset to sunset and enumerate the 
hours up to twenty-four; the Chmese divide 
it into twelve parts of two hours each _ For 
astronomical purposes the day is divided 
into twenty-four hours, instead of two parts 
of twelve hours. Formerly the English day 
began at noon, but since January 1, 1885, 
the day of twenty-four hours be^s at mid- 
night at Greenwich observatory; and this 


reckoning is now generally adopted for as- 
tronomical purposes throughout the world 
Vaiying Lengths of Bays. At the equator 
the days and nights are of equal length. In 
the higher latitudes variation becomes marked 
as the poles are approached In the table 
below, the daylight penod at different lati- 
tudes IS shown on the longest and shortest 
days of the year, June 21 and December 21 : 


IiATlTUBB 

LoKOEsr Dat 
Jmttt 21 

Sbozitbst Dat 
Drervorn 21 

10* 

12 hoDfs 85 mm 

11 hours 26 mm 

20“ 


10 Iioun 47 mm. 

80* 


10 hours 4 mm. 

40* 

14 hours 61 mm 

9 bourn 0 mm 

60* 

16 houn 9 mm 

7 houTB 51 mm 

60* 

18 hours SO miu 

5 hours SO mm 


At the poles there is daylight for six 
months, followed by six months of darkness 
BATLIGHT SAVING, a popular plan for 
conserving daylight, thus giving workers in 
summer additional daybght hours for 
recreation. Under the law, as operative for 
years m Europe and Canada, and m the 
Umted States for 1918, clocks and watches 
were set ahead one hour at midnight on the 
last Sunday in March and set bock an hour 
on the last Sunday m October. Clock tune 
was observed and little difiSculty resulted 
Bural opposition to a daylight saving law in 
the United States brought its rqieal after 
one year’s tnal Many cities, however, have 
adopted it mdependently for the wanner 
month^— ^nl to October. 

DAT T.TTT Y, the popular name for a genus 
of lilies, natives of temperate Asia and 
Eastern Europe, two species of which aie 
grown m gardens. They have long leaves, 
growing from tlie ground, and a branched 
stem with large, fraj^nt, white blosoms, the 
segments of which are united into a tube. 
The blossoms hve only from sunrise to sunset 
BATTON, Ohio, one of America’s most 
progressive cities, is the county scat of 
Montgomery County, on the Great Miami 
Biver, mxty miles northeast of Cmcinnati. on 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chica^ & Saint 
Louis, the Erie, the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads The city has a 
beanbfnl location in the fertile Miami Val- 
ley. From the main business portion, the 
land rises to heights of from 100 to 400 feet, 
and on these devotions are some of the fine 
retidence sections Van Cleave Park, along 
the river, where the first settlers landed, con- 
tmns the first house built in Dayton, which 
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now serves as an histoncal museum. There 
IS a fine soldiers’ monument on Main Street 
near the nver bridge Spanning the rivers 
are twelve bridges, three of which are beauti' 
ful, wide, arched structures of concrete. On 
an deration adjoining the city at the west is 
the central branch of the National Soldi^’ 
Home, which occupies beautiful grounds of 
about 600 acres. 

Dayto was the home of the Wngirt Broth- 
ers, pioneers m aviation, in their honor, 
Wright bhdd of 5,000 acres, eight Tniteg east 
of the city, has been established for aeronau- 
tical research for the TJ. S. Army Air Service. 
It also provides two large landing fldda. The 
Dayton Airport, north of the city, is a com- 
meioia! field. 

The educational institutions of Dayton 
mdude the tJniversiiy of Dayton (Catholie), 
Bonebrahe Theological Seminary (Dniied 
Brethren), and Central Theological Seminary 
(Reformed) . There are four large hospitals 
in and near the eity. The Dayton public 
library and mnseum and tbe Da^on art in- 
etitute provide other cultural opportunities. 
The city’s parks and playgrounds are beauti- 
ful and extensive, covering more than 1,100 
acres. 

Indnatrially, Dayton ranks high among the 
cities of Ohio. Its msnufaetuies include over 
760 different produete. Among the most im- 
portant are cash registers— the largest in the 
world, dectrical refrigerators, computing 
scales, fare registers, airplsnes and accesso- 
ries, antomohile aceessones, golf dubs, gov- 
ernment stamped envdopes, paper outtii^ 
machinery, and publications. 

The first settlement in Dayton, in 1796, was 
mads on land purehased from the Indians by 
two army officers and Jonathan Dayton, after 
whom the place was named. It was ineor- 
porated in 1805, and ebariered as a eity in 
1841. In Match, 1913, the city Buffered dis- 
astrously from a great overflow of the Miami 
River. Hundreds of lives were lost and mil- 
lions of property value destroyed, For sev- 
eral days Dayton was entirdy cut, off from 
(he rest of the world because tracks were 
washed out and wires were down. Many othsr 
towns in tbe Miami valley also suffered. Ex- 
tendve flood-protection projects were at 
once undertaken and Dayton now has ade- 
quate insurance agdnst repetition of the flood 
menace. Dayton is under the commisaion- 
cify manaeer form of government, adopted 
in 1914 Population, 1930, 200,982 
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of, from or awog from, used m counS 
with propm names to indieste noble onek 
or possessiou of territory, as Dm ie ar^ 
TOwenn, ffuy ie Maupassant, Cants d'Artoii 
men the word following the pmpoXn 
b^ins with a vowd the e is dropped and i 
mtb an apostrophe is used, as in d’Arioji, 
Beveral Erench expressions oontaiiiiiig 
or (P are heard frequently m English ennant 
speech, as coup d’etat and tails d’iots. 

DEACONESS, ds^konsss, a member of 
any one of various rehgioua orders of wom- 
en among Protestant chunhes. The order 
of deaeouesses seems to have been established 
durmg the days of the Apostles, and tie 
functions of the members were to asasl file 


deacons and other offieisls of the ehmvb, 
especially in the care of women. In the 
fifth century the order was abolished and 
was not revived until the early part of tic 
nineteenth century. The first of the modem 
orders was established in Prussia in 1^, 
by tbe United Evangelical Church. 

The first order in the Dmted States m 
established in Samt Andrew’s Pansh of the 


Protestant Episcopal Chnroh, Baltimore in 
1855, and in 1888 the general conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church provided 
for the establishment of an order of dea- 
conesses. The members of tbe modsmordsis 
are required to prepare themselves ly 
special training in schools devoted to this 
purpose and are usually inducted mto of- 
fice by tbe authorities of the Church. Thor 
work is similar to that of the esrly deacon- 
esses, though somewhat mote extended, as 
the requirements of the Church are broader 
In the Roman Catholic and some of fiie 


Episcopal churches, the work correspouaing 
0 that of the deaconesses is preforaied by 
isterhoods. 

DEAD-LETTER OmOE, a thvisiou of 
he Post Office Department to which fa sent 
;]1 mail matter that cannot be delivered, 
rhis matter includes all letters and paK- 
iges that have remranod in the offi«e_ m 
rhich they were sent for one month wiB- 
lut bang called for, and which do not con- 
ain any address for their "tan 
ender; letters, papers and paeki^ » am 
mperfeetly addressed, and artete exel 
rom the mails by the regulations saoi ss 
iquids, live animals and 

Each year as many as M 
ud parcds isAoh the dead letter o 
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EEAB EEOE'OlTIEdf the calculation of a 
ship’s place at sea; ivithout any observation 
of the heavenly bodies It is obtained by 
keeping an account of the distance the ship 
has run by the log and of its course steered 
by the compass, and by rectifying these data 
by the usual allowance for d:^t, leeway 
and wmds Dead reckoning can never be 
accurate; so whenever possible it is corrected 
by astronomical observations 

DEAD SEA, called in Scripture Salt 
S sA, Sea of tbb Plains, and East Sea, a 
celebrated lake in southeastern Palestine on 
the border of Tians^ordan Its length is 
abont forly-seven miles, and its breadth at 
the widest part, nine miles. The basm in 
which the Dead Sea lies forms the south end 
of the great depression through which the 
Jordan flows, that nver entermg the lake 
at its north extremity. It receives several 
other tributaries, but has no outlet. The sur- 
face IS 1,290 feet below the level of the 
Kediterranean It hes deeply imbedded be- 
tween lofty clifEa of naked limestone, its 
shores presenting a scene of indescribable 
desolation and sohtnde, encompassed by 
desert sands and bleak, stony, salt hills 
Sulphur and rock salt, lava and pnmice 
abound along its shores Scientists declare, 
after exhaustive mvesbgabon, that this sea 
contama incredible nobes On the bottom of 
the sea, as precipitates, and held in solution 
in the water, are valuable chemicals which if 
all could be reclaimed would be worth easily 
twelve hundred million dollars. The water is 
nauseous to the taste aud smell, and it is so 
buoyant that the human body will not sink 
in it The Dead Sea contains no life It is 
shallow m part, but has m one spot a depth 
of 1,308 feet 

DEADWOOD, S. D , the county seat of 
Lawrence Coun^, near the western bounda- 
ry of the state, on the Chicago, Burhngton 
& Quincy and the Chicago & North Western 
railroads and on an electric Ime. The <nty 
IS in the center of a rich gold belt,^ Md 
cyanide works, smelters and other mii^g 
industries are located here. Among the im- 
portant buildmgs are a hfasonic Temple a 
Carnegie labraiy, the Stilwell Cuno Mu- 
seum, the U. S Assay Office and a_ Federal 
building. The place was settled in 1876. 
Population, 1930, 2,559 

DEAF, def, AND DUMB (or DEAF- 
MUTES), persons who cannot hear or speak 
Some mutes are speechless because of de- 


fects of the vocal organs, but there ore 
many whose inabihiy to articulate sounds 
arises from them never having heard those 
sounds. Human bemgs learn to speak 
through imitation of others whom they hear. 
There are two forms of deafness, eongemtal 
(existing from birth), and acgnired. 

Among the causes assigned for congenital 
deafness are the intermarriage of near rela- 
tives, hereditary transmission, scrofula, cer- 
tain local or elimatie conditions and arrest of 
development before birih. Acipiired or ac- 
cidental deafness, which occurs at all ages, 
IS frequently due to such diseases as small- 
pox, measles, ^hus, paralysis and other 
affections of the brain, but more particular- 
ly to scarlet fever, which may leave the 
patient deaf because the inflamed state of the 
tiiroat extends to the internal ear, and thus 
causes the formation of pus and the destruc- 
tion of the extremdy dehcate parts of the 
auditory apparatus. 

The necessity of communication and the 
want of words obhge the deaf-mute to ob- 
serve and imitate the actions and expres- 
sions which accompany various states of 
mind and of feelmg, to indicate objects by 
their appearance and use, and persona by 
some pecuhar mark, and to desenbe their 
actions by direct imitation. Ih this way 
he and his friends are led to form a dialect 
of that universal language of attitude ges- 
ture and expression which becomes a sub- 
stitute for words in the hands of tiie panto- 
mimic actor, and which adds force and 
clearness to tee flnest effusions of tee orator; 
in other words, tee natural sign language, 
which, in its elements, is to be found among 
all nations. Such a means of communication 
is at its best very imperfect, however, and 
various more perfect systems have been de- 
vised to enable deaf-mutes to communicate 
with one another and with tee rest of man- 
kind, and thus to gain such an education as 
people in general possess. 

Education of the Deaf and Dumb. In 
ancient times and during most of tee Middle 
Ages, the deaf were contidered incapable of 
caring for teemsdves and could not enter 
upon a contract. In 1648 John Bnlwer pnb- 
liteed a work in English advocating tee 
education of deaf-mutes. Abont one hun- 
dred years later tee first pubhc demonstra- 
tion of the practicability of such education 
was made At abont the same time a suc- 
cessful system of instruction was introduced 
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into the Boyal Parisian Inatitate, where it 
was followed for a loi^ time. The vocal 
system of instruction was introdnced into 
Germany in 1779, and the first public in- 
stitute in England was established in 1792. 
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From this oiiginsted the London Asylum 
on Kent Boad. The first school for the in- 
struction of deaf in tiie United States was 
established at Hartford, Conn., in 1817. For 
a time tins school leerived inmates from the 
New En^and states and from South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. Kassaehnsetts then estab- 
lished an institute, and other states followed, 
until now every state has an institution for 
tire education of deaf-mutes, and several 
states have provisions for establishing 
(dasses in connection witii the pubUc sdhoola 
In the entire country there are over 150 
state, private and public day schools for 
the de^; Canadian cities maintaiiung such 
institutions inclads Montreal, Quidiec, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg and Vietoi^ 

There are two methods of instruction which 
are generally followed. These are known as 
the sign method and the oral method. Ac- 
cording to the first, the pupils ra taught 
by the manual alplmbet and by signs. Ac- 
cording to the oral method the pupils are 
tan^t to observe the Ups and other vocal 
organs of the teacher and then to reproduce 
the sounds, ii the teaching of deaf chil- 


dren to speak, the pupils not only ate er- 
pected to observe the motions of the mem 
but are required to place their hands 
^ throat of the teacher and feel the wbra- 
turns, then to place thax hands upon their 
own throats and reproduoa these vibrafioas 
In some schools the Bdl system of 
speech (which see) hss rqolsccd the mefliod 

just described. The Bell system consists of 
a senes of alphabetical characters based on 
the position of the vocal organs when they 
are moving. Ih the most up-to-date schools 
pupils leam hp reading in connection with 
the study of vocal sounds. By ohssrvmg the 
motion of the lips they leam to recognise 
words and can thus cany on conversations 
with comparative ease. 

Opinion has been divided on the advan- 
tages to be derived from each of these metii- 
ods of instruction. Those who favor the 
sign method clsim that it is much more easily 
learned, and that the pupils fhnefore can 
make more rapid progress; while the oppo- 
nents of this syston chum &at the use of the 





DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET 
For two banOs 
dgn language is not calcalated to devtiop 
he intdlect, and that pupils tramed by to 
oethod never receive as broad an education 
ir become as efficient thinkers as those 
rained by the oral method. 
read of opinion is decidedly in favor of 
iral method, and in the greater nmter m 
Imerican sdibols the sign metod is 
ised. See Swsm, Hewn A.; Sm stu 
lUASB. 

There to a growing body ”oS 

he BUhloot of the education of the deal, 
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of wbich is especially helpful to parents of 
afflicted children Mention should be made 
particularly of John D Wright's What the 
Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to Know, and 
recent volumes of the Volta Sevlew, published 
by the Yolta Bureau at Washington, D C 

DEABTSOEIT, EBiniT (1751-1829), an 
Amencan soldier who distmguished hunsell 
in many battles of the Bevolntion and in 
the War of 1812 He was captured by the 
Bntish at Quebec, hut was released and was 
with Washington at Yorktown. In 1793 ha 
was dected to Congress, and for eight years 
he was Seoretaiy of War. Hia last public 
semee was as minister to Portugal. Port 
Bearhom, on the site of Chicago, was named 
for him 

I>EA7H, the final condition of all animal 
and vegetable matter, diaractenzed by the 
stoppage of all growth and motion. Human 
beings die when the heart stops heating, for 
thig inAflTig arrest of the oirculation and of 
the supply of nounahment to the tissues 
Throughout life some of the body cells are 
always dying, and new ones are takmg their 
places. The living body is therefore under- 
going a continuous battle with deatii^ wo 
begin to die as soon as we h^m to live The 
subject of increasing the span of inan*a life 
by control of disease is one of the vital ques- 
tions of the present day. In general, the 
death rate among civilized nations is grad- 
ually bemg lowered as knowledge of hygiene 
and sanitary science is increasmg. 

DEATH’S HEAD MOTH, a large moth, 
measuring five inches when the wings are 
extended It has upon the back of its 
thorax marks dosely resembling a skull, or 
death’s head Although the subject of many 
superstitious beliefs, it is probable that it 



DEATH’S HEAD MOTH 


does no other damage than occasionally at- 
tacking bees and consuming thdr honey. 

DEATH VAMiBY, a desolate, and plain 
bordered by mountains, situated near the 


eastern boundary of Cahfomia, in Inyo 
County. During the rush to the gold fidds 
in 1849, a band of emigrants lost most of 
their company in this barren region, and the 
name which thqy gave the valley has been 
retamed Death Valley is about 150 miles 
long and vanes m width from ten to thirty 
miles Its lowest point is 276 feet below sea 
levd Notwithstanding the general andity 
of the region, several kinds of animals and 
many vaneties of plants exist there 

Di order to preserve the national wild 
life of the region. Death Valley was 
given, by presidential proclamation in 
1933, the status of a national monument 
Permits to prospectors are issued only 
by Buthonty of the Secretary of the 
Ditenor. 

DEBATE, debttj/t', a formal discussion 
earned on by two opponents or two teams 
of opponents, m which each side endeavors 
to prove the truth of certam statements and 
til refute the arguments presented by the 
otiier side The subject under discussion is 
generally stated in the form of a resolution, 
as, “Resolved, That city life is of greater 
benefit to the mdmdnal than country life” 
The Bide upboldmg this resolution is called 
the affirmative; the side presenting argu- 
ments against it is the negative. Sometimes 
the snbj'ect is Dmmed as a question, as, 
"Should labor unions be encouraged?” In 
this case the affirmative side argues on the 
side of the labor unions, and the negative 
argues against tiiem 

The first speaker for the affirmative always 
begms the debate; he ie followed by the 
first speaker for the negative. The second 
speaker for the affirmative continues, and so 
on, alternately, until all have spoken once 
Fmally, the leader for the negative summar- 
izes the arguments for his side, and the de- 
bate closes with a summary by the affirmative 
leader. Usually the decision as to the wm- 
ner of the debate is left to three judges 
They award the decision to the side which has 
presented the most points and has best 
answered the points made by the opposmg 
side. 

The ideal subject is one which permits a 
well-balanced argument The pomts for and 
ogainst should be as nearly equally divided 
as postibl^ or else one side will have an 
undue advantage The resolution should be 
stated as clearly and as concretely as pos- 
sible Ambiguous phrasing leads to con- 
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fosion of mterpretation and prevents a 
really fair presentation. The subject should 
not be too general, and it should have enough 
points of interest to stunulate research and 
thought. A discussion as to the comparative 
ments of Qrant and Lee is a good selection, 
because both generals were commanders in 
chief in the Civil War, and each was the 
best officer on his side. A d^ate on the 
merits of Napoleon and McClellan, on the 
other hand, is an example of a one-sided 
diseusmon. Again, if the subject of woman’s 
rights be debated, tiie resolution should state 
clearly what rights are meant, whether vot- 
mg, the ngbt to hold office, equably in busi- 
ness life, or otiier right. Debating is an 
excellent drill for young people. It trains 
the mind to think logically, it develops abihty 
to express oneself orally, and it trains the 
judgment. If worth while subjects are 
chosen it adds to the debater’s store of in- 
formation and gives him valuable training 
m research work. 

Suggested Topics. Below is given a list 
of subjects appropriate for diseussaon by a 
school or n^hborhood debating dub: 


Beaolred* 

That the cenaorahip of moving- pictures 
should he abolished 

That the United States should Institute 
universal mtlltary service as a permanent 
feature. 

That the settlement of labor disputes hy 
arbitration should ho made compulsory 

That the city manager system Is preferable 
to any other form of city control. 

That there should be a small property 
qualihcatlon for voters rather than universal 
suffrage. 

That all nations should reduce their navies 
to one-third their present slse. 

That credits In Latin should not be required 
for college entrance 

That local option is more effective than 
state prohibition In dealing -with liquor 

That the honor system of examinations 
should he established in our high school 

That high school fraternities are undesir- 


able. 

That children under fourteen should not be 
permitted to work for wages. 

That the Monroe Doctrine as a feature of 
the foreisn policy ot the Unites States should 
be abandoned. 

That the law forblddinB llUtorate Iminl- 
Brants to enter the United SUtes should ho 

”Tha*t^the Presidential term should -he 'In- 
creased to six years and the President be In- 
ellElble to succeed hlroseM ^ 

That national Bovernments should own and 
operate all telesraph, telephone and railroad 
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Onthne of a Debate. A snbject appro- 
priate for a 8oho(d debate foUaws, with ar- 
gnments for both mdes outimed: 


be abolished in the United States. 


•dffismatlve 

i,..w***** punishment Is unneceseary. lor 

T 1 *-® ”®‘®® *'’® offenders by 

means ol Impneoamoat Society Is at the 
same Ume proteeted from their lawlessness 
2 Life Imprisonment is a more severe pun- 
ishment than death, because it makes the of- 
fender pay the penalty through a long period 
Of time 

8 Capital punishment has evil effects upon 
the community, for-~ 

A. It diminishes ths saoredness In which 
human life is held; If the state claims the 
right to kill its citizens, individuals will feel 
that they are justified in taking life Only 
Qod has the right to take human life. 

B. Capital punishment tends to lower the 
moral sense of the public, for the details are 
usually published m all their horror 

C. It often leads to outbursts ot senti- 
mentality on the part of the public Juries 
will sometimes acquit guilty prisoners rather 
than give decisions that mean death Thus 
the murderer may be freed. 

4 Capital punishment Is not In accordance 
with the most enlightened methods of saving 
the criminal. It should be replaced by re- 
formatory methods 

B Capital punishment is a relic of a past 
age when cruelty and revenge were In vogue 
This is a humane age, and the best thought 
of the time Is opposed to the death penalty. 

Negative 

1. Capital punishment is the only sure pun- 
ishment for grave crimes An Imprisoned 
murderer always has the hope of being par- 
doned There Is no sure protection from 
criminals so long as they are alive 
f. There Is no greater punishment to the 
average person than taking away his right to 
life 

A Capital punishment Is merely a recog- 
nition of the right of the state to protect so- 
ciety from the evil passions of those who defy 
the lew of God and man A man who t^es 
life Is morally bound to pay for his crime with 
his own life 

B The fact that newspapers publish nau 
seating detalle does not 
the execution. Tho papers sho^d he 
hlblted from featuring euch events «« eieou 

Trials for murder ehonld I*® 
without publicity. Sentimental outburete 
due to newspaper exploitation. 

S. The aret duty of the state 
orlmlnale Is the pae- 

fear of death acts “ Bordet, and 

Slone of those who “*»W“‘2'Tn force orlmee 
where capital puniehment IB m w 
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BEEOBAS, deb'o rah, a prophetess of the 
Isiaehies, called a “mother m Israel,” who 
hved darmg the tune of the Judges Her 
story is related m the book of Judges, the 
fifth chapter of which is a spirited poem 
called the Song of Deborah It celehrates 
the victory which the Israehtes, led by Deb- 
orah and Barak, won over the army of the 
Canaamtes Deborah was the wife of Lapi- 
doth, and the family dwelt m Ihe hill coun- 
try of Ephnam, according to the account 
in Judges IV. There is no evidence that the 
Song of Deiordh was written by her, though 
certainly she inspired it 
DEBS, EnoBNE Viciob (18S5-1926), an 
American Socialist of very radical theories 
He was the Socialist party candidate for 
President of the United States m 1900, 1904, 
1908, 1912 and 1920 , m the latter year he 
was a Eederal prisoner m Atlanta. Debs 
was bom at Terre Haute, Ihd He received 
a common school education, became locomo- 
tive fireman on the Terre Haute & Indian- 


apohs Bailroad, and 

finally was a dark in a ^ 
wholesale grocery house bKc- i 
In 1879 he was elected 
city clerk of Terre I 

Haute and bee years 
later became a member 
of the Indiana legisla- 
tore Erom 1880 to 
1893 he was grand 
retaiy and treasnrer of 
the Brotherhood of Lo- _ . _ _ 

comotive Firemen, and V debs 

in the latter year he was made president of 
the newly organized American Railway 
Umon In that capacity he had charge of 
the great western railway strike that cen. 
teied at Chicago in 1S9A Dnrmg its prog- 
ress he was charged with conspiracy, hut was 
acquitted; however, he was imprisoned for 
SIX months for contempt of court in violating 
an injunction From that tune on he was 
an active Socialist leader 


Dehs, with many other American Social- 
ists, apposed America’s participation in the 
World War, and m a speech made at Canton, 
Ohio, in June, 1918, he uttered statements 
forbidden by the espionage law. For mak- 
ing these statements he was tried, fonnd 
enilty and sentenced to ten yeats’ imprison- 
ment In March, 1919, the Dnited States 
Supreme Court upheld the sentence of the 
Wer conH His radical views did not un- 


dergo a change thereafter, for before bo was 
taken to prison he reaffimed hia bolshevist 
principles and declared Iienine and Trotzky 
of Russia to be the greatest bring men 
From hia prison cell m Atlanta he co^ucted 
his campaign to a shgjit extent, hut bis m- 
fiuencB was confined to the radical element, 
vriio made a strong plea for the release and 
pardon of the candidate In December, 1921, 
he received a commutation of sentence from 
President Harding, and was released 

DEBT, det, m the most general sense, that 
which IS due from one person to another, 
hut more strictly, in law, a sum of money 
due by reason of a paiticnlar and exphcit 
agreement 

People are usnally urged to avoid con- 
tracting debts under the conviction that in- 
debtedness IS a mortgage upon a person’s 
future and therefore exceedmgly dangerous 
To contract debts for nimecessary purchases 
IS properly frowned upon by economists, but 
there is a class of debts wtecb are declared 
to be wholesome To borrow money for 
business or home development, where Ihc 
investment is permanent and there are very 
reasonable prospects of payment, has long 
been sanctioned A proper debt serves as 
an incentive to honest endeavor 

An action to recover the amonnt of a 
debt is begun by civil suit, which may result 
m a judgment payable m money, or, in lieu 
of voluntary payment, by forcible seizure of 
enongh of the debtor’s property to pay the 
debt and Ihe costs of the suit Courts, 
however, still possess the right to punish 
severely and even to imprison debtors, where 
fraud or concealment of deception is evident. 

Relaled Artleles. Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Bankruptcy Embezzlement 

Contract Garnishment 

DEBT, NATioiraL See Natioieal Debt 

DEBDSST, debus/, Claude Aobille 
(1862-1918), a French composer, leader of 
the modem school of music in France He 
is the exponent of the highest refinement in 
composition, and has had wide influence not 
only in France hut in Spain, England and 
America Debussy was educated at the Paris 
Conservatoiy, where he won several prizes, 
including the Grand Prix de Rome After 
producing a number of miscellaneous works 
for piano and orchestra, he created n sensa- 
tion in 1902 with a music drama, PelJeas and 
Melisonde, a work that gave him on un^s- 
puted place at the head of the new French 
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sdiool. Siade then he has made numerous 
other contnbutaons to the world’s body ot 
written music, notably the ballets Jeux and 
Cnmen Amons, four music dramas and 
several songs. 

DEOAliOG-UE, deUalog, the Ten Com- 
mandments, whudi, according to Exodus XX 
and Deuteronomy Y, were given by Qod to 
Hoses on two tables of stone. The Jews 
called them the ten words, and the term 
decalogue is made up of the Greek words 
for ten and word. Christians have divided 
the Ten Commandments diflerently; and in 
some Roman Catholic catechisms the second 
Commandment has been united with the first, 
and the tenth has been divided into two. 


EECATER, Im , the county seat of Macon 
Counfy, thiriy-eight miles east of Spring- 
field, on ibe Sangamon River and on fbe 
Illinois Central, the Wabash, the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads. 
There is an airport. The city is in a fertile 
agricultural section, and ships large quanti- 
ties of grain, hve stock and coal. There are 
large gram elevators, flour miUs, railroad 
shops and manufactories of non, agricultural 
implements, soda fountains and cereals The 
city has James Millikin University and Con- 
servatory of Music. The commission form of 
government has been in force for a number 
of years. Population, 1920, 43,818; in 1930, 
57,610, a gam of 31 per cent 
DEOATUB, Stephen (1779-1820), one 
of the early heroes of the American navy, 
was bom m Sinnepuxent, Md. In 1798 he 


entered the navy, and in 
1803 he was given com- 
mand of the Enterprise. 

The recapture and de- 
struction of the United 

■ States frigate PJtHadel- 
phia, which had been 

■ taken by the Tripolitans, 
was a daring act which 
won him promoiaem to 
file rank of captain. In 
1812, while commander 
of the frigate Umted 

States, he encountered the British frigate 
Macedormn and captured ha. On his way 
to sea through Long Island Sorad, m IfflS, 
Decatur’s vessel was blockaded y ™ 
Bribdi fleet, and he was driven into 
London where he was kept for a year by 
a blockade. In 1816 he was sent wife a 
squadron of nine vessels to the Mediter- 


ranean, captured two Algerine vessels and 
compelled the dey of Algiers to negotiate a 
treaty. He then entered Turns and Tnpoh, 
farced the release of the American prisoners 
and obtained satisfaction for past ofienses 
His death was caused by a wound received 
m a duel with Commodore Barron. 

DEOCAIT, dekan', a term once applied 
to the entire penmsula of India, but which 
more precisely refers to the state of Hyder- 
abad and those temtones which once formed 
a part of that Moslem state but which were 
ceded to the British in 1859. 

DECEMBER, desemD>er, ibe twelfth 
month of the year. The name comes from 
the Latin decern, meanmg ten, because m the 
Roman year, instituted by Romulus, it con- 
stituted ibe tenth monib, the year begmnmg 
with March In December the sun enters 
the tropic of Capricorn and passes the wmter 
solstice. This month has tiuriy-one days. 
The birthstone for December is the turquoise, 
and its special flower is the holly. 

Special Days for Observance. Christmas 
is the most important festival of the month 
of December. See Cbeibtuas. 

Eew Tear’s Eve, the last day of the month, 
is a time of special festivities. 

Forefather^ Day, December 21, is cele- 
brated in some parts of New England m 
remembrance of the landing of the Pilgrun 
Fathers. 

Anniversaries for Celebration. The fol- 
lowing birthdays of notable persons fall in 
December; 


bomas Carlyle, December i, 1795 
[artin Van Bnren. December 6, 1788 
leorge A Cueter, December 5, 1838 
[ary Queen ol Soots, December 7, 1B«8 
Ih Wbitney, December 8, 1766 
oel Chandler Harria, December 8, 184S 
ohn Milton, December 9, 1608 
Villiam Lloyd Garrieon, December 10. 1 
Jdward Begleston, December 10, 18S7 
'hillips Brooks, December t*' 
ane Austen, December I®. ”7“ 
ir Humphry Davy, December 17, 1778 
ohn Oreenleat Whittier. Dewmber 17. 
.ymsn Abbott, December 18, 1835 
S^rd A MacDowell. 

■yroB Townsend Brady. December 20. 1801 
Itara Barton. December 26, 1821 
lir Isaac Newton, December 86, 1642. 

Voodrow Wilson, , 9 1809 

Villiam B Sladstone. December 29. 


President’s mess^ 


i, 1822 
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Illinoia admitted to the Union, Decetnlier 3» 
1818 

Rome made capital of United Italy, December 
6, 1870 

Columbus discovered Hayti, December 6, 1492 
Death of Jefferson Davis, December 6, 1888 
Bucharest, capital of Rumania, captured by 
Germans, December 6, 1916 
Formation of the Australian Confederation, 
December 9, 1885 

Mississippi admitted to the Union, December 
10, 1817 

Indiana admitted to the Union, December 11, 
1816 

Delhi made capital of India, December 12, 
1911 

Alabama admitted to the Union, December 14, 
1819 

President Wilson arrived in Paris, December 
14, 1918 

Boston *‘Tea Party," December 16, 1778 
Iiandin? of the Pilgrims, December 21, 1620 
Organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, December 24, 1784 
Washington crossed the Delaware, December 
25, 1776 

Iowa admitted to the Union, December 28, 
1846 

Texas admitted to the Union, December 29, 
1846 

First American T M C A. established In 
Boston, December 29. 1861 

DECEMVIRS, de sem'viraj (Latinj decern, 
ton, and vtr, man), a board of men, 
specifically, ^e body of ten magistrates who 
Imd absolute authority in anment Borne, 451- 
449 B c. Those who officiated during the 
first of these years drew up an exceUent code 
of laws and ruled wisely, hut those who fol- 
lowed them were tyrannical and were dmen 
from power. 

DEOIDUOTrS, deetdruKS, TREES. The 
word deciduous is from the Latm, and means 
to fall down A deciduous tree is one whose 
leaves fall off at a fairly regular tune every 
antumn and are as regcQarly renewed in the 
spring. Nearly all forest trees are of this 
vanefy. While in most countries the loss 
of leaves is in the autumn, in some par^ 
of the world the change from foliage to 
bareness is governed by azrival of the dry 
season Those trees which are not deciduous 
are evergreen (which see) 

DECIMAL FRACTIONS, ded*mal fmh'- 
shum. See Abithmetic 
DEOIiARA'TION, in law, the first plead- 
ing m an action, submitted in writing and 
accompanied by affidavit AH the facts al- 
leged must be set forth, for they constitute 
the plaintiff’s whole cause for action If such 
is not the cose, the defendant by demurrer 
may have the case dismissed. 


^;golaration of in- 

DEPEND'ENCE, the sol- 
emn declaration of the 
Continental Congress in 
America, in session at 
Philadelphia, by which 
the thirteen colonies for- . 
mally renounced allegi- 
ance to the government 
of Great Bntain It was 
the outgrowth of a grad- 
ual change of sentiment 
among the colonists, 
away from the old affec- 
tion for England and its 
traditions toward a pnde in local achieve- 
ments and the love of the principles of self- 
government The formal declaration was 
preceded by resolutions in the assemblies of 
almost all of the colonies, declaring that in- 
dqiendence was inevitable and necessary 
Finally, on May 15, 1T76, John Adama of- 
fered a resolution recommending that each 
state form its own independent government, 
and on June 7 another formal resolution 



was introduced by Richard Henry Lee, 
declanng — 

That these United Colonies are and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States, 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British Crown, and that all political con- 
nection between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved. 

That it is expedient forthwith to take the 
most effectual measures for forming foreign 
alliances, 

That a plan of confederation be prepared 
and transmitted to the respective ctfloniee for 
their consideration and approbation 


After a long and somewhat bitter debate, 
in 'whieh the lepresentatives of New York 
and Feimeylvania opposed the resolution, 
cansing a dday of some weeks, it was passed 
on July 1, New York alone stall withholding 
its approval A committee to draft a dec- 
laration bad been appointed on June 10, 
consisting of Thomas Jefferson of Yiigmia, 
John Adams of Massachusetts, Benjamin 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, Boger Sherman 
of Connecticut and Robert B lavingston of 
New York As it was presented the Declara- 
tion was the work chiefly of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and was adopted with few changes, on 
July 4, by twelve colonies, New York adding 
its approval on Jnly 9. Tho document was 
endorsed and signed on August 2, 1776 The 
news of the adoption on July 4 caused the 
wildest rejoicing in all parts of the conntiy 
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and did much to produce mutg' of sentiment 
thron^ont the colonies. The original doc- 
ument 15 now in the State B^artment) and 
is sealed m a steel case for preservation 
among file priceless relics of the nation. 

The Text. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, as adopted, is in fall as follows: 

i pqn UNAZniCOTTS DBOLABiLTION OP TBS ZaSTSSK 

UNmiD STATSS OF AUBRICA 

When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessarjr for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume, among the 
Powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation 

We bold these truths to be self-evident* 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator wUh certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness That 
to secure these rights, governments are In- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed*, that 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, It is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish It, and to insti- 
tute a new government, laying Its foundation 
on such principles, and organising its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happvnees 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that govern- 
ments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes, and ac- 
cordingly all experience hath shown 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed But when a long tram of 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce ttem 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, tt 
is their duty, to throw off such government, 
aufto provide new guards for their future 
security -Such has haen the 
ance of these colonies, and such is 
necessity which constrains them 
former eystems of eovornment 
of the present king of Great Bntam le a hw- 
tory of repeated injures and 
havtng in "direct object 

an absolute tyranny over these States io 
pMve this, let facts he submitted to a candid 

’^HeVe refused his assent to laws the moat 

assent 

utterly “ SJ". ‘Cthe 

He large distrlote of people, 

accommodation of B rolinauish the right 


inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants 
only 

He bas called together legislative bodies at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant 
from the depository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his measures 
He has dissolved representative houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing, with manly firmnesa 
his invastons on the rights of the people 
He has refused, for a long time after such 
diBsolutlona to cause others to be elected, 
whereby the legislative powers, Incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise, the State remaining, 
in the meantime, exposed to all the dangers 
of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within 

He has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tion of these States, for that purpose ob- 
structing the laws for naturalisation of 
foreigners, refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migration hither, and raising the 
conditions of new appropriations of lands 
He has obstructed the administration of 
justice, by refusing his assent to laws for es- 
tabUshing judiciary powers 
He bas made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their offloea, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries 
He has elected a multitude of new offlees, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to heraas 
our people and eat out their substance 
He has kept among us, In times of peace, 
standing armies without the consent of our 
legislatures «- 

He has affected to render the military in 
dependent of and superior to the civil power 
He has combined with others to subjert us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our coastituUom 
and unacknowledged by our 
aesent to their acts ot pretantofl ieP ^m 
For quarterins htrge hoSlee ol armei troops 

Tor^roteoUnB them, by a moek trirt &o» 

pamehment lor eny ““I*?™ 

should commit on the inhabitants of those 

® For onttlnB oft our trade irith all parts of 

*'‘F«'lmposing taxes without ou r eo nseut^^ 
For depriving us, in many c » 
benefits of trial by jury ^^4 

For transporting us beyond seas 
for pretended offenses* * ^ lanellsh 
For aholmhlns the free 
lawB In a neighboring province estao™ 
irein an arbitrary 
ing ite houndanoB, so as to ten , 
axlmplo and fit l”‘7'”“Vthesf "oSes 
the same absolute rule abolishing 

For taking away our charura. an 
our most valuable lawe, end altenuB/ 
mentally the forms of °'^®^„BlatureB, and 
For suspending power to 

war agamet us 
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Ee has plundered our seas* ravaged our 
GoaetSr burnt our towns, and destroyed tbe 
lives of our people 

He is, at this time, transporting large 
armies of foreign mercenaries to complete the 
worlcs of death, desolation and tyranny, al- 
ready begun, with circumstances of cruelty 
and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation 
Ee has constrained our fellow-citizens, tak- 
es captive on the high seas, to bear arms 
aL'sinst their country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands 
He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us, and has endeavored to bring on 
the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merci- 
less Indian savages, whose known rule of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of 
all ages, sexes, and conditions 
In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress In the most humble 
terms: our repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injuries A prince, 
whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, la unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. 

Kor have we been wanting in attention to 
our British brethren We have warned them, 
from time to time, of attempts by their legis- 
lature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdic- 
tion over us We have reminded them of the 
circumstances of our emigration and settle- 
ment here We have appealed to their na- 
tive justice and magnanimity, and we have 
conjured them by the ties of our common 
kindred to disavow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably Interrupt our connections 
and correspondence They too have been deaf 
to the voice of justice and of consanguinity 
We must, therefore, aqulesee in the necessity 
which denounces our separation, and holds 
them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies 
in war, In peace friends 
We, therefore, the Bepresentatives of the 
TTnited States of America, In general Congress 
assembled, appealing to tbe Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of our Inten- 
tions, do, in tbe name, and hy authority of 
the good people of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare. That these United Col- 
onies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
Independent States, that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain Is, and ought 
to be, totally dissolved; and that, as free and 
Independent States, they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent States may of 
right do And for the support of this de- 
claration, with a firm reliance on the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor 

(Signed) John Hancock 
New Hampshire — Joslah Bartlett, Wm 
Whipple, Mathew Thornton 


Massachusetts Bay— SamL Adams, J'obB 
Adams, Bobt. Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

Bbode Island— Step. Hopkins, William El- 
lery. 

Connecticut — ^Roger Sherman, Sam*el Hunt- 
ington, Wm. Williams, Oliver Wolcott. 

New York— Wm Floyd, PblL Livingston, 
Frans Lewis, Lewis Morris 

New Jersejr^Richd Stockton, Jno. Wither- 
spoon, Fras Hopklnson, John Hart, Abra. 
Clark 

Pennsylvania — Bobt. Morris, Benjamin 
Bush, Benja Franklin, John Morton, (3eo. 
Clymer, Jas Smith, Geo Taylor, James Wil- 
son, Geo Boss 

Delaware — Ceesar Rodney, (}eo. Bead, Tho. 
MHean 

Maryland — Samuel Chase, Wm. Paca, Thos. 
Stone, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 

Virginia— George Wythe, Bichard Henry 
Lee, Th Jefferson, Benja Harrison, Thos. 
Nelson, Jr, Francis Llghtfoot Lee, Carter 
Braxton 

North Carolina — Wm. Hooper, Joseph 
Hewes, John Penn 

South Carolina— Edward Rutledge, Thos. 
Heyward, Junr , Thomas Lynch, Junr , Arthur 
Middleton 

(Georgia — Button Gwinnett, Z^rman Hall, 
Geo Walton 

DECLABATIOIT OF WAB. "Was, 

OSCLAKATIOH 01'. 

DEOUKA'IION, in astronomy, the dis- 
tance o£ a heavenly body from the cdesbal 
eqnatOT, measured on a great circle passing 
through file pole and also throngh the body. 
It is said to be north or sonih accordmg 
as the body is north or south of the equator. 
Great circles passing through the poles and 
cutting the equator at right angles are called 
circles of iecUnahon Twenty-four circles 
of deciination, dividing the equator into 
twenty-four arcs of 15“ each, are called hour 
circles. Declination, then, corresponds to 
latitude on the earth and is one of file two 
elements in determining file location of 
heavenly bodies. In other words, if the right 
ascension and the deehnafion of a star are 
known, astronomers can locate it at once 
(see Ascewsion, Biqht). Deelinafion of the 
magnetie needle in the compass, or magnetic 
dedltnation, is the variation of the magnetic 
needle from the true meridian of a place 

DEOOUFOSITIOIT, dehompo zish'un, is 
the breaking up of a compound into more 
simple parts. These parts may be either 
compounds or dements. In most eases de- 
composition separates one body into two or 
more bodies, but what is call<d double deeom- 
posifion is a change or breaking up of two 
or more compounds into tbe same number of 
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other componnda. Decomporation may he 
caused hy such forces as heat, li^t, dec- 
trioity and chemical reagents; or it may he 
due, as in the case of vegetable and animal 
matter, to very small animals or plants, 
called bacteria and ferments. 

DEOOEATIOIT DAY, a popular term ap' 
plied to Memorial Day (wMoh see). 

DECOY, da kaV, In the United States and 
Canada a decoy is an artafimal bud, made of 
wood and painted faiflifnlly to represent a 
living bird. It is placed on the water, where 
it floats about in a hfelike manner, and thus 
attracts live birds of the same hind to tiie 
spot, where they may be shot by concealed 
hunters. Duet decoys are the most oim- 
mon. In every-day speech, anylidng which 
is a lure or a snare is called a decoy. 

DEDUOTIOir, de duOfshm, in logic, is the 
process of reasoning from a general state- 


the work in grammar grades and predomi- 
nates in teaching in high schools, colleges 
and nmversilaes. Ueomeby afford an ex- 
cellent illustration of a branch which is 
taught by the deductive method The 
theorems are the general truths with which 
the pupil starts, and he proceeds to prove 
these % the demonstration of particular 
propomtions. Bee InDUoxnm; Msiaoss on' 
TBAOBDrS. 

DEE, the name of two rivers in Scotland. 
The lai^ rises in the neighborhood of Ben 
Macdhui, end after a course of twelve miles 
it is jmned by the Geaul^, nms through 
Aberdeenshire end a part of Kincardineshire 
and empties into the Korth Sea, It is ninety 
miles long. The smaller Dee mbs n^ the 

northern boundary of Kirkcudbrightshire. It 
flows iu a southeasterly direction during the 
first part of its eourse, and ftien westerly, 

. ... Tt in flfkur 


theory to a ooncrete case, from the nniversal 
to the individuaL An excellent example of 
the deductive method is afiorded by the rea- 
soning followed by Leverrier in his diseoveiy 
of the planet N^ttine. In ihe latter part of 
the seventeenth century Sir Isaac Newton 
worked out the theoiy of universal gravita- 
tion; namtiy, that every particle of matter 
in ihe universe exerts an attractive force on 
every other partide. 

Working from this theory (to dte an ex- 
ample), the French astronomer Leverrier 
tigured that there must be an undiscovwed 
planet in the heavens which was causing 
irregularities in the motions of the known 
planets. That is, he used the gmeral theoiy 

that gravitation is everywhere in operation, 
and he worked to the concrete fact that tiiwe 
was a planet in a particular i^on in the 
heavens, because only the attractive force or 
such a planet could account te oertam to 
turbanees in the motions of the plMets. 
Shortly after he puhliriied Ms deduotions 
Neptune was discovered in ihe place indi- 

**ae%p'osite method of re^i^, ea^led 
imSMitioit, is explained nndw ihat hradmg. 

DEDUO'TIVB method, in pe^P^ 
the method of teaching whi* 
general truths, such as datotions 
^ proceeds to apply them ^ pari^» 
f ads^ It is also caUed the sytdketU) method, 
wiiise a creates individual 
^ 1 lam It is ft© reverse «£ &© 

&VB method and is adapted to mudi of 


miles long and is noted for ite exodlent flsh- 
eries. 

DEED, a written agreemenl^ sMod and 
delivered, whereby a transfer of title is ef- 
fected. In popnler use the word is appli^ 
only to transfers of land, but in law it is 
applied to many other transactions In fstt 
whether or not a certain document is a deed 
or not depends on its form, not on the prop- 
erty involve! Transfers of personal 
erty, title to office, and contracts of ahnost 
any kind may be in ihe form of deeds. 

A deed, under the common law, was not 
valid nnless it was sealed and actual dto- 
ered to the person named to 
who is legally known as the “party to ne 
benefited." Most of the etetes still 
a seal, though in a few it has 
in most of tha?, moreover, to wori M 
written within a ring or a scroU, 
stitated for to actual seal. ^ ™ 
portant point is not that to “ 

a^hut tot it mnst he there “ ^ ^ 

E'enmnorpersonsto hehomdhyit B 

must he his “own net and seal. . 

A deed being a form of eontraot, it m 
he^eSed^ persons legally ca^ ^ 
binding themselves, should name a 

««,;ofaeontiact(seeC^Lj«^ 

quently the parties to a deed ^ 

let other people taow '“"L® a^may men- 
involved. In such a ^ dol- 

lion a “nominal as if it 

lar. The deed is eateliy as hmumg 
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stated Qie exact number of dollars for irhich 
the property tras actually sold. A deed 
must always be on paper or parcbment; it 
may be written, typewritten or prmted. It 
must contain the names of the grantor and 
the grantee, and it should, for safety, be 
sign^ by both parties m the presence of wit- 
nesses, even if the laws of the particular state 
do not require signatures, as shown in the 
following form of warranty deed: 


THE GRANTOR, Arthur Jones, o£ the city 
of Topeka, in the county of Shawnee and state 
of Kansas, for and in consideration of the 
sum of seven thousand five hundred dollars, 
in hand paid, give, grant, sell and convey to 
Frank Rawson Walsh, also of the oity of 
Topeka, county of Shawnee and state of Kan* 
sas, the following described Real Estate, to* 
wit . . . ' 

situated In the city of Topeka, in the county 
of Shawnee, in the state of Kansas 

And I, the said Arthur Jones, the grantor, 
for my heirs, executors and administrators, 
do covenant with the said Frank Rawson 
Walsh, the grantee, his heirs and assigns, that 
I am lawfully seised in fee of the afore*grant* 
ed premises, that they are free from all in- 
eumberances. that I have good right to sell 
and convey the same to the said Frank Raw- 
son Walsh as aforesaid and that I will, and 
my heirs, executors and administrators shall, 
warrant and defend the same to the said 
Frank Rawson Walsh, his heirs and aseigrns 
forever, against the lawful claims and aa- 
mands of all persons 

Dated, this nineteenth day of October, A 
D 1946 
Witnessed by 
Maloolm Cameron (Seal) 

Arthnr Jones (Seal) 

Maurice Lawrence (Seal) 

Frank Rawson Walsh (Seal) 


IxL the ease of individuals, a deed signed 
by a mamed man should also he signed by 
his 'Wife; in the case of corporations the 
(Charters or by-laws usually name the officers 
who may execute deeds and other contracts, 
Warranty and Quit Claim. In some deeds, 
as in the form above, there is a clause kno's?u 
as the warranty A qwt-chim deed is one 
in which the grantor makes no guarantee, 
but simply conveys whatever title he has. A 
short form of quit-daim deed is given below; 


KNOW AT.T, men BT these PRESENTS, 
that I, Alfred Mason, of the city of Omaha. In 
the County of Douula& and State of NebraeKa, 
in consideration of six thousand dollars, in 
hand paid, do hereby grant, sell, remlee, re- 
lease and forever quit claim unto Chauncey 
Wilson, of the eity of Oniah^ in the County 
of Douglas and State of Nebraska, the fol- 
lowing described real estate, situate in the 
County of Douglas and State of Nebraska 
(describe properly the land or premises 

AND TO HOLD the above de- 
Bcribed premises, with the appurtenances, un- 
to the said Chauncey Wilson and to hia heirs 
and assigns forever . _ 

Signed this tenth day of January, A D 
194E 

In the presence of Alfred Mason (Seal) 
Francis E Folk Chauncey Wilson (Seal) 


Where the grantor’s title is perfect^ a 
quit-claim deed is as effectual a transfer as 


a wairaufy deed, except that the grantee 
must— the courts say, “at his peril” — ascer- 
tain tvbetiier there are any claims against bis 
title. In other words, by a warraniy deed the 
seller assumes the zesponsibibfy for the 
title; by a quit-claim deed tiie reqionsibihfy 
rests on the buyer. 

Eegistration. A deed, whether or not the 
statute requires it should be registeied m 
the county recorder’s office. The system of 
registration has greatly simplified the laws 
on the subject of deeds, and has made nse- 
less much of the early conrt decision on the 
subject. Nearly all the states and provmces 
of Canada have special l^slahon on the 
subject of deeds. Glrantor and grantee should 
always be careful that they are followmg 
the law of the state or provmce m which 
the deed is executed. 

Finality of Deeds. From early times 
deeds have been used for tiie transfer of land, 
hut their practically excluBive use for this 
purpose is modem. A deed 1^ m facly al- 
most the sole remalnmg mode of conveying 
ownership or othsr mterests in land. It is 
common knowledge that a deed is the most 
solemn and binding contract respecting prop- 
erty mto which a man may enter. Thm over- 
whelinlng finality which has always attached 
to a deed is probably the result of a fact 
that deeds were first used in an sge when 
writing was a great accomplishment, com- 
mon only among the monks and pneste. Its 
solemn character must have become es- 
tablished before the art of wntmg became 
more general. 

DE^, a general name for certain hoofed 
animals constituting s family in which there 
are more than fifty species. Some of them 
are among the most Wntifnl specimens of 
animal life 

The dlstinguishmg characteristic of the 
genus IS that the members have sohd, hranch- 
mg horns, which thqy shed every year. These 
antlers are outgrowths from the hone and 
are first covered by fiesh and a vdvety skin, 
which, when the horns are fully developed, 
dries up and is rubbed away, leavmg the 
bones hare. The forms of the horns are 
various; sometimes thqy spread into broad 
palms, which send out sharp snags around 
their outer edges; sometimes they divide 
foutostically into branches, some of which 
proj'ect over the forehead, while others are 
reared upward in the air; or they may he 
so inclined bflckivacd that the animal seems 
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almost forced to cany its head in a eliS, 
erect posture. After the breeding season the 
antlers fall off, tearing only a httle promi- 
nence on the head, from -which the new ant- 
lers derelop -with great rapidity. The male 
deer is called a hwsk; the female, a doe; tiie 
young, a favm. 

There are many species of deer, as the 
red deer or stag, the fallow deer, the roehitoh, 
the reindeer, the moose, the elk, and the 
uopttt. (See article G-aue, for illustra- 
tions.) Deer are f^ly -widdy distributed 
over the world, though there are none in 
Australia and few in Africa, where the ante- 
lopes take their place. Huntmg the deer 
is great sport in Korthem woods, and the 
flesh, or venison, as it is called, is much de- 
sired for the table. However, as deer be- 
come scarcer year by year, la-ws have been 
passed to protect them, and the hunting sea- 
son in many states and provinces is restrict- 
ed to two or four weeks each year. The skin 
IS valuable for making a leather, called buck- 
skin, and the antlers and hoofs are used in 
the manufacture of various kinds of orna- 
mental goods. 

Kelated Artlelei. Consult tbe following 
titles for additional Information: 

Caribou Moose 

ElUc Reindeer 


DE FACTO, de faVtok, a Latin term 
meaning actually existing. A de facto gov- 
ernment is one which exists and p^orms the 
functions of government, regardless of its 
legal right to existence or whether it rep- 
resents the majority of the people. Such a 
government was that of Lenme and Trotsky 
in Russia, Hitler in Germany, and MussolM 
in Italy. See Db Jube 
DEFOE', DiRiEi, (1661-1731), one of the 
first Engli^ novehsts, bom in London. He 


-was educated for the 
ministry, but began 
early to give his atten- 
-tion to literatnre. His 
first publications were 
political satires, nota- 
ble among them The 
True-born English- 
man, a pamphlet in 
favor of William HI, 
and The Shortest Way 
with Vissenters. The 
Apparition of Mrs. ■ - 4 . 

real, published in 1706, showed much of the 
genius for making fiction seem like fact 
-which so strongly marks Drfotfs later -work. 
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In 1719 appeared Bobmaon Crusoe, reck- 
oned usually as the first English novel, in the 
modem sense of the term. This was fol- 
io'^ hy The Memoirs of a Oavaher, Cap- 
tain Singleton, MoU Flanders, Journal of 
the Plague Tear and Soxana, which, while 
they nevCT attained the popularity of his first 
work, nevertheless possessed many of the 
quabties which made that remarkable. De- 
foe’s genius consisted in his abihty to put 
himself in the place of his characters and 
to give -without wearisomeness the details 
which make a story seem real. 

DEGENEEATIOIT, dejen ere! shun, a 
term apphed in biology to certam changes 
undergone by plant and animal life, where- 
by there is a falling oft in siae, productivity, 
vigor or other quahhes. The causes of de- 
generation include lack of nourishment, dis- 
use, and change of habit. The effect of long- 
continued disuse of a part or organ is shown 
in the uselessness of the sirmll toe on the 
foot of man. Prmutive man bad flexible 
toes like those of the monkey, but as eivilizar 
tion caused changes of habit tbe toes, par- 
ticularly the small one, degenerated, and the 
latter seems to be heading toward extmc- 
tion. The vermiform appendix is an example 
of an organ which has lost whatever func- 
tion it may originally have had. Not only 
do organisms degenerate, but whole classes, 
and this is tme of tbe human race and of the 
lower animals. 

The aborigines of Australia are a degen- 
erate race; in the animal world one might 
cite parasites, sponges and bsmades as 
examples of degeneration. Li the vegetable 
-world we find that plants which are forced 
to grow for a succession of years in poor 
soil or an -unfavorable climate tend to be- 
come inferior. Mental and moral degenera- 
tion sTTimig civilized peoples is one of tte 
vital questions with which eugenics, somol- 
ogy and religion have to deal. 

DEGLDTITION, deg lu tisVm. See Swair 


ownra. 

DEGREE, a term denoting extent or m- 
enaity. Ih mathematics it is the ninetieth 
lart of a right angle, or one of the 360 equal 
larts into which the circnmference of a 
drde is supposed to be divided. A deyraa 
,f latitude is the 360th part of the eartos 
lircumference north or south of the equa , 
neasured on a great circle at right mig es 
be equator, and a degree of longdum is 
lame part of the surface east or west or any 
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given mendian, measured on a ciide parallel 
to file equator. 

Degrees are marked 1)y a small “ near the 
top of the last £gare the nmnber which 
egresses them; thus, 45° is 45 degrees. The 
degree is subdivided into sixty equal parts, 
called minutes; and the minute is again 
subdivided into sixty equal parts, called sec- 
onds; thus, 45° 12' 20" means 45 degrees, 
12 minutes and 20 seconds. Under the eqna- 
tor a degree of longitude contains 60 geo- 
graphical or 69 16 statute miles (see Mile). 
The degrees of latitude are found to in- 
crease in length from the equator to the poles, 
awning to the diape of the eartL At the 
equator, 1° of latitude equals about 887 
miles; at 45°, 1° equals about 69 05 miles 

The term degree is also applied to the 
divisions, spaces or intervals marked on a 
mathematics, meteorologies or other instru- 
ment, as a thermometer or barometer. 

In Education. The name degree is also 
given to the title bestowed upon one who has 
successfully completed a prescribed course of 
study or training. There is no strict uni- 
formity in requirements for a degree in 
America, so the vSue of a degree vanes In 
some schools a knowledge of Ore^ is re- 
quired for the degree bachelor of arts; in 
others no such requirement exists A course 
of study inSuding languages and philosophy 
as major divisions leads to the degree named 
above; if sciences and mathematiccs or 
engineering are prominent, the degree given 
is that of bachelor of science, A course in 
law confers the d^ree bachelor of lav) Post- 
graduate courses lead to the mastcf’s and 
doctor’s degrees. 

Men and women of outstanding attain- 
ments are frequently granted degrees known 
as honorary Among these are doctor of 
philosophy (Ph D ) — sometimes worked for, 
therefore not honorary, doctor of laws 
(LL D ) ; doctor of civil law (D CL), doc- 
tor of hterature (Litt D ) , and doctor of 
sacred theology (S T. D ) 

DEISTS, a name apphed to those theologi- 
ans and their followers m the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries who beheved that 
the nature of existence of the Deity could 
be proved from the manifestations of Nature 
They disregarded the evidences of revealed 
rehgion, as almost universally taught 

DE JUEE, de joo're The term is from the 
Latm and means by right, or by lawful title 
A de jure government is one which exists by 


legal right, organised in confoimity to law, 
authorized by the people oi accepted by 
them as the regularly constituted authority. 
See De Facto. 

DEBALB, JoHAKH, Baron (1721-1780), 
a Glerman soldier who volunteered his serv- 
ices to file new Amencan nation in the Bevo- 
lutionary War. He was bom in Bavana 
DeEalb entered the French army in 1743 and 
received several promotions, becoming lieu- 
tenant-general in 1761. Some years later he 
was a secret emissary of the French gov- 
ernment m America and returned to Franci 
with a report favorable to the Americai 
causa In 1777 he was persuaded by Amer 
lean representatives m Europe to joic 
Lafayette’s expedition, and upon arrival in 
Amenea he was made a major-general. He 
served with credit fiironghout the war, was 
second in command to General Gates in the 
South and commanded the American forcee 
at Camden. In this engagement he re- 
cmved eleven wounds, from which he died. 

DE EO'VEN, Besdtald (1861-1920), an 
American musician, one of the foremost 
composers of hght opera He was bom at 
Middletown, Conn , studied at Stuttgart and 
Pans, and later attended Oxford Umversify, 
where he was graduated m 1879 In 1887 he 
produced a successful hght opera, Xhe Begum, 
but his reputation became firmly established 
with the production of Robin Rood, in 1890 
This was followed by many other works of 
BTinilnT style, indudiiig Don Quixote, The 
Fencing Master, Bob Boy, The Mandann 
and The Bed Feather. In 1917 a grand 
opera composed by him. The Canterbury 
Pdgnms, was produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House m New York. De Koven has 
alro composed a number of well-known 
songs remarkable for their sweetness of 
melody; 0 Promise Me is the most populai. 
Others mdnde Margery Daw, A lF»«ter Lul- 
laby, Indian Love Song and Ask What Thou 
Wilt Just befoie his death he wrote the 
opera Bip Van lFt»&!e 

DELACBOIZ, FEuniK-Aim Vioroa Eubesb 
(1798-1863), a celebiated French painter, 
leader of the Bomantic school, who excelled 
m depietmg histoncal scenes. Cntics fre- 
quently attacked him foi his departure from 
tee conventional classic style, but he attained 
a secure place m art for all time He trav- 
eled widely, and tee varied subjects of his 
pictnies gave evidence that he utilized well 
his contacts Manv of his canvases are in 
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the Louvre, among them Algerian Women, 
J emsh Weddxng in Morocco, Entry of Cm- 
coders info Constantinople. In New York’s 
Metropolitan Husenm exeAbcluetmg Beiseea 
and Chnst on Lahe Gennesaret. 

SELANE', MABGinEiiA Wadb CaufbslIi 
(1857- ), one of the foremost Amenoan 

novelists of modem penod. She wag horn 
in Allegheny, Pa., and was educated in pri- 
vate schools. She taught drawing in New 
York until 1880, when she married and re- 
moved to Boston Her drst novel, John 
Ward, Preaeher (1888), was widely popular. 
Among her other hooks are Old Chester 
Tales, Br. Lavender’s People, The Awak- 
ening of Selena Richie, The Iron Woman, 
The Sands of EsaUj and The Peeing Tide, 

EE IiA BAMEE, de lahrahmaff, Louisa. 
See Bamee, De la, Louisa. 

EEIiAB^OEE, delarohsh', Paul (1797- 
1866), prohahly the greatest pamter of the 
Frendi school He studied landscape paint- 
ing for a short time, hut applied himself 
afterward to historical painting and rapidly 
rose to eminence. His snhjects are prinei- 
pally taken from French and English his- 
tory. There is littie real fading or senti- 
ment in his works, but the pictorical effect 
is present to a high degree. Among his wdl- 
known pictures are Death of Queen Elisa- 
beth. Princes in the Tower, Joan of Are and 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau. 



^EIiAWABB, one of the original 
thirteen states and the first to ratify the 
Constitution of the United Stato It is next 
to the smallest state in the Union; its size is 

nearly twice that of Ehode Island. Delaware 

is one of the Middle Atlantio group of states. 
Its northem boundary forms the arc of a 
drde, determined by a Wve-mile mius 
from the center of New Castle, to settle a 
boundary dispute. The Delaware Bay Md 
Eiver and the Atlantic Oc^ am on the 
cast; Maryland is on the south and west 


The popular name of the state is the Blub 
Hew Siatb, and Ddswars soldiers in the 
Eevolutionaxy War were called the “Blue 
Hen’s dhidkens." The area is 2,370 square 
mile% of which 405 are water. In 1930 the 
population was 238,380, an average of 121 to 
each square mile, hs compared with 41 per 
square mile for the entire conntiy. Only 
nine of the states have a greater number of 
people to the square mile. The state ranks 
forty-seventh in area and forty-sixth m 
population. The peach blossom is the state 
flower. 

Surface. Except a small, hilly section in 
the north, the surface is ui^ormly low and 
levd and is generally sandy In the' extreme 
south there is much swamp land. The 
highest devation is only 440 feet above the 
sea. The coast of Delaware Bay is marshy, 
and some of the land is endosed by dykes 
and thus rendered tillable. The Atlantia 
coast has many sand beaches enclosing shal- 
low lagoons. Near the western boundary, 
a low wooded ridge extends southward from 
the Christiana and Brandywine rivers. Cy- 
press Swamp, on the southern border, is 
twdve miles long and six mfles wide The 
height of land between Chesapeake and 
Ddaware bays divides the state into two 
drainage ai^s. To the west of this divide 
tiie rivers flow into the Chesapeake Bay. To 
the east they flow into the Delaware Biver, 
Bay and the Atlantic. The rivers of Dda- 
ware, though numerous, are all small 

Climate. The dimate is mild and health- 
ful Autumn is particularly mild, and frosts 
sddom occur before the middle of October. 
The mean temperature is about 65°. The 
average rainfall is about forty-five inches. 

Agriculture. ■ Delaware is an agricultural 
state, notwithstanding it lies m the great m- 
dustnal bdt of the United States Duproved 
farm lands occupy eighty-five per cent of its 
entire area, nearly as large a proportion as 
in any other state. Ddaware some years a^ 
seemed to be the natural home of the peach, 
but apples, small fruits and vegetables are 
now raised m greater abundance for the 

great city markets Delaware’s early apple 

crop is large and is in great demani 
though fruit-growing is the chief indus^ 
tomatoes, cereals, peas, beans and dov® s^ 
are also important products The total to u 
of farm products, at avwage pnees, m abon 
$16,000,000 p® year Coin and wheat aic 
the mort important fidd crops. 
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Otber Indnstxies. The pimeipal manu- 
factanes of Delaware are located in Wil- 
mington. Heie are large leather-tanning 
faetones, passenger-car and fiber factories 
and plants for the finishing of cotton fabrics. 
Large ship-building yards, foundries and 
machine shops are here Near Wilmmgton 
are the great plants of the DuPont de 
Nemours Company, manufacturers of pow- 
der and other explosives, chemicals, lacquer 
and leather substitutes, and synthetic dyes. 
Other important industnes m the state are 
cannmg and preserving work The mineral 
resources consist chiefiy of clay products, 
stone, sand and gravel. 

The fisheries of Delaware are important. 
Oysters, menhaden, shad, sea trout and 
perch are of chief commercial value Pac- 
tones derive oil from the menhaden which 
IS of commercial value, both as dd and as 
fertilizer. 

Transportation. Numerous railways 
bring the coal and iron fields of Pennsyl- 
vania within easy reach and render the mar- 
kets of Philadelphia and New York avail- 
able. The principal roads are the Baltimore 
& Ohm, fhe Pennsylvania and the Phila- 
delphia & Beading Good harbors at Wil- 
mington, New Castle and Lewes, and the 
navigable waters of the Delaware Biver 
and Bay encourage coastwise and mtemal 
trade. The state has over 1200 miles of 
improved highways 

Government The governor is elected for 
four years and may be reelected, but is not 
ehgible for a thud term. The legislative de- 
partment consists of a senate of seventeen 
members and a house of representatives of 
thirty-five membeis The membeis of the 
senate aie elected for four years and of the 
house for two years The judiciaiy consists 
of SIX state judges, one of whom holds the 
office of chancellor and another that of 
chief justice The judges are appomted by 
the governor for terms of twelve yeais and 
con&med by the Senate. 

Progiessive legislation m Delaware m- 
cludes the passage of workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts, the strengthenmg of child labor 
laws, and the enactment of a state mcome 
tax law with an exemption of $1000. 

Education The state piovides for the 
puichase and use of free text-books in the 
public schools Sepal ate schools are pro- 
vided for white and coloied pupils The 
principal mstitntion of learning, the Uni- 


! j Items of Interest on Delaware 1 1 
;1 It hes on the Coastal Plain and is i’| 
|j generally level and relatively low, the h 
|1 average elevation above the sea being 1 1 
j I about fifty feet; m the extreme north 1 1 
h the country is rollmg, with hills, j"; 
I'., moderately deep valleys, and rapid !| 
|j streams i1 

Ij In general the soils of the northern j'; 
it part of the state are days, sometmies : I 
I mixed with loams, of the central part ; | 

I mainly loams, and those of the south- i ’ 

• em part sands. 1 1 

r The annual rainfall averages forty |j 

* to forty-five mches, but it is slightly f| 

ti greater on the coast than inland ■ i 

t ' The forests, which were once exten- 

r sive, are now of importance chiefiy for |'i 
r railway ties and wharf piling i-i 

i The shipyards at Wilmington have IT 
produced many large ocean steamships r; 
‘ Oysters and menhaden ere the prin- | : 
i! oipal product of the state’s fishmg j| 
j; industry. ; | 

I- The mining mdustiy is inconsidei- [j 
U able, bemg pnncipally m day prod- 
!' nets, stone, sand and gravd. |> 

T Pimit-growing is one of Ddaware’s , 

; important mdustnes There are many f' 

. canmng and preservmg factones m h 
’■ .the state. : 

; Questions on Delaware 

’ \ How does Delaware rank in size? 
j I Describe its surface | 

.; Wbatkmds of soil ore found? 

■ I What mmerals are found? Ih what j! 

j part of the state* h 

.| What is the chief prodnet of the i| 
'! fisheries? !j 

:l Is the fishing indnstry important? ji 
j i Why do you think so? j ; 

;■ & which section is the land most j! 

!■ valuable for agncultural purposes? il 
Tl Wbat is the total annual value of {■ 

II form products? I! 

■ ■ Name the leading crops. 

Wbat ore the prindpal mannfac- |i 

tures? H 

How many miles of railway has Dd- r| 

aware? ji 

p Wbat industries make Wilmington .J 
p on mdustrial center? jj 
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veisll? of Ddaware, is located at Newark. 
A State College for Colored Students is at 
Dover. Near Middleton is St. Andrews 
School for Boys, and in Wilmington are 
excellent pnvate schools, mduding Fnends 
School and Tower Bill School. 

State Institations. The Associated 
Chanties of Wilmington cooperate in the 
direelion of many philanihropie instita- 
tions. These include &e Home for Fnend- 
less Children, the Home for Aged Women, 
Saint Joseph’s School for Orphan Colored 
Boys, the Florence Crittenton Home, the 
Delaware Industrial School for Oirls, Home 
of Merciful Best, and the Layton Home for 
Colored Persons, aU at Wilmington. There 
are also several institutions m Dover and 
Marshalltown, and the Delaware Hospital 
for the Insane at Famhurst. The Delaware 
State Health and Welfare Commission has 
general charge of the work for the pre- 
vention and cure of tuberculosis. 

History. Lord Delaware sailed into 
Delaware Bay in 1611, but no settlmnent was 
established until 1631, when the Dutch 
founded a trading post near the present 
site of Lewes. This settlement was soon 
destroyed by the Indians, however, bat in 
1638 the Swedes built a fort at the present 
site of Wilmington, which became the first 
permanent settlement in what is now Dela- 
ware. The colony of New Sweden lasted 
for seventeen years when it was conquered 
in 1655 by the Dutch under Peter Stuy- 
vesant The latter were m turn supplanted 
by the English in 1664. After that it be- 
came a bone of contention between rival 
English claimants, namely, the colonies of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, the latter finally 
gaining control in 1685. In 1701 it was 
granted a separate assembly, two years 
later it was reunited to Pcnnsylvama, but 
in 1704 was recognized as a separate colony. 

During the Eevolution, Delaware was loyal 
to the patriot cause, formed an mdependent 
state government m 1776, and was the first 
to ratify the Federal Constitution (Decem- 
ber, 1787). Under the republic it rapidly 
gained in population and wealth. Thou^ 
a slave-holding state, it remained faitMul 
to the Union in the CM War, although it 
furnished many recruits to the Confederate 
army. At the dose of the struggle, the legis- 
lature firmly resisted the passage of ilie 
13th, 14th and ISth amendmente. 

The Democratie party uniformly con- 


trolled the state government from the 
eighteen fifties to the dghteen 
Since the turn of the century the Eepub- 
hcan party has consistently been in power 
wifli few exceptions. From 1860 to 1892 
inclusive Ddaware’s deetoral votes were east 
for the Democratie presidential candidates 
except in 1876, and from 1896 to 1932 the 
state’s electoral votes were cast for HepublL- 
ean presidential candidates except in 1912 
when Woodrow Wilson earned the state at 
his first election. 

Related Artlelea. Consult the tollowlna 
titles tor additional information 
Chesapeake Bar Hover 

Delaware, Thomaa W Wilmlnzton 
Delaware Bay 

DEL'AWABE, a tnbe of Indians bdong- 
mg to the Algonqman family, called by them- 
sdves Lenm-Lenape, meanmg real men 
They had to leave their original settlements 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
about the middle of the eighteenth centniy 
and go farther west. Later tiiey were re- 
moved to the Indian Temtoiy. The few 
hundreds that survive are scattered among 
various tribes. Wilbnm Penn made his cele- 
hrated treaty with the Delaware, and then; 
famous chief Tamanend gave his name to the 
political organization in New York known 
as Tammany. 

DBLAWABE. Ohio, flie counly seat of 
Ddaware County, twenty-four miles north of 
Columbus, on the Olentangy Biver and on 
the Cleveland, Cineinuati, Chicago & Saint 
Louis, the Hocking Vallqy and the Pennsyl- 
vania railroads. The Ohio Wesl^an Univer- 
sity, a leading Methodist school, is located 
here. The city has a Federal buddmg and a 
pnbhc library and contains railroad shops, 
foundries, flour mills and other manufactories 
Populatiou, 1930, 8,675. 

DBLAWABE, or DB LA WABB, Thomas 
West, Lord (1677-1618), the fiist Bnbsh 
colonial governor of Virgin colony, m 
whose honor Delaware Biver, Delaware Bay 
and flie state of Delaware were named U 
the age of twenty-five he became a membra m 
Q ueen Elisabeth’s privy council, and m low 
of the Council of Virginia m England._ io 
the following year he was sent to Yu^a “ 
governor and captain general undra me 
charter of 1609, arrivmg ^ 

couraged colonists were about to embark tra 
England. He displayed ability 
as an axeoub ve and helped firmly to ^ ^ 
the colony on a prosperous basis. In ion ™ 
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left Yirguiia for the West Indies in search 
of health, but 'was driven by storm into 
Delaware Biver. Be later returned to Eng- 
land and died while on another voyage to 
America. 

BELAWABE BAT, an arm of the Atlanho 
Ocean between the states of Delaware and 
Eew Jersey. It is about foriy miles long, 
and its greatest 'width is twenty-flve miles. 
At the entrance^ near Cape Henlopen, is 
Eituated the Delaware Breakwater, which af- 
fords vessels a shelter withm the cape. This 
breakwater 'was erected by the Eederal 
government and cost about $3,000,000. See 
Delawjliie Biveb. 

DELAWABE BIVEB, a comparatively- 
short but 'very important eommereial 'water- 
way of the Dnited States It rises in the 
Catskill Mountains in Kew Tork, separates 
Pennsylvania from Mew Tork and New Jer- 
sey, and New Jersey from Ddaware, and 
loses itself in Delaware Bay. It has a oouise 
of about 410 miles and is navigable for laige 
vessels to Fhiladelpiiia and for smaller craft 
to the head of ti^ 'water at Trenton. Its 
chief tribntaries are the Schuylkill and the 
Lehigh. 

DEIiAWABE WATEB GAP, a narrow 
gorge m the Eittatinny Mountains, on the 
borders of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
through which the Delaware Biver flo-ws The 
mountains on each side rise to a height of 
1,400 feet above the -water and form -very 
beautifnl scenery. 

DELCASSE', delhasasf, Theofhile 
(1B5G-1923), a French statesman, promment 
in World War polities For more than twenty 
years he held conspicuous ofBces under the 
government In 1914 he returned to France 
from Busna, to which country he bad been 
sent as ambassador in 1913. On the cut- 
break of the World War he assumed chaige 
of foreign affairs, a post he had pre- 
viously held, and remained in it until Octo- 
ber, 1915, when he resigned It was Del- 
cassd who -was chiefly instrumental in bring- 
ing about the frien^y understanding among 
England, France and Bnssia, which had 
sux^ important bearmgs on the war in 1914 

DBIPT (formerly Delf), NEXHEELAinis, 
a picturesque town on a canal between Bot- 
terdam and The Hague. Among the build- 
ings are the townhall; the Prinsen-hof, now a 
museum, Bie scene of the assassination of Wd- 
liam the Silent; the old Beformed church; 
the new chureb, containing monuments to 


William I and Hugo Qrotins and the burial 
vaults of the present royal family. The 
town has long been famous for its earthen- 
ware, made in imitation of Cbmese and 
Japanese porcelains, and known as Delft- 
ware. Following a penod of declme, the 
making of this pottery enjoyed a revival 
after toe opening of toe twentieth centuiy. 
Population, 1933, 51,700. 

DELHI, deVe, IimiA, capital of toe In- 
dian provmce of toe same name, and seat of 
toe British government for all India, so de- 
clared when King George visited Didia in 
1011-12 and was crowned Emperor of India 
at a great durbar held there It is situated 
on toe Jumma Biver, about 950 miles from 
Calcutta, toe former capital The city was 
first founded by toe Empeior Shah Jehau 
and as the capital of the Mogul Empue m 
the seventeenth century was one of toe most 
magnificent cities m toe world Remams of 
its former glory are still evidenced in such 
fine relics as the Jumma Masjid, toe work of 
Shah Jehan, built of red sandstone and 
white marble, also toe black mosque and 
the crumbling tombs of toe Imperial family, 
pavilions, baths and mausoleuniB, covermg a 
vast tract near toe site of toe present city, 
and in toe imperial palace built by toe Great 
Mogul. This last was partly demobsbed to 
make room for military barracks, but toe 
great towers, gilded mmarets, ornate pavil- 
ions and marble dome still stand 

The present city is flanked on three sides 
by a stone wall thirty feet high, and withm 
this are many modem bnildmgs, some of 
them of European architecture The gov- 
ernment college, the Residency and a Prot- 
estant church are among the modem archi- 
tectural features 

Its political prominence has tended to 
make Delhi a cosmopolitan city, -with many 
European toaractenkics. Modem civiliza- 
tion has done much to overcome caste preju- 
dice among toe inhabitants, thousands of 
whom are employed m toe flour, cotton and 
sugar mills. Educational opportunities have 
increased in recent years, and with greater 
enlightenment has come civic pride and a 
desire for commercial progress. The po- 
litical unrest which formerly disturbed toe 
peace of mind of English residents has large- 
ly disappeared, and in its place has come 
a geneiM recognition of toe efficiency of toe 
present system of government. Popula- 
tion, 1931, 447,442. 
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QKCJTiAH, one of tlie fatnons women of 
the Old Testament, tiie temptress of Samson. 
She pierailed npon hsm to lereal to her the 
soiiree of his strength, which was his long 
hair, and while he lay asleep she called men 
who cut off his locks. Then she allowed his 
enemies, the Philistines, to capture and blind 
hnu (see Judges XYI), Their story has been 
effectively presented in dramatic form by 
Saint-Saens in bis opera, Samson and 
VelMh. 

DELIB'IUM, the condition of being "out 
of one’s head,” due to high fever, injury to 
the head, or to such nervous ^seases as 
epil^sy, Saint Vitus’s dance and hysteria. 
In delirium the speech is disordered and in- 
coherent, the emotions are ezdted and the 
power to reason is lost. Usnally-familiar 
faces may not he recognized. In violent 
attacks of delirium the patient may do hnu- 
sdf bodily injury, if not carefully watched. 
The onset of delirium during an attack of 
any disease is a veiy aerions symptom. See 


DBUEnni Tbsimbus. 

DEIilBIITM TBEMEITS, trJmeni, an af- 
fection oi the bram, caused by ezcessive 
drinking of alcoholic liquor. The principal 
symptoms of this disease are delitium and 
trombling. The deliiium is a constant symp- 
tom, but the tremor is not always present, or, 
if presentj is not always peroep^le. Fre- 
quently the sufferer is thrown into paroxysms 
of terror, by thinking he sees snakes or other 
animals, or the most frightful and grofss^e 
objects. The treatment of this distre^ig 
malady should be supervised by a reliable 
phymcian. TTsually an attack requires the 
administration of powerful drugs. 

DEliOS. an island of great renown among 
the ancient Greeks, the fabled birthplace of 
Apollo. It was a center of his worship and 
the site of a famous orade (see Obacibs). 
It is the central and the smallest island of the 
Cyclades group, in the Aegean Sea. Ddos 
is now deserted escept f6r the few who visit 
it for its mina _ . 

DELPHI, deffi, a town m amaent Phoma, 
Greece, originally called Pytho and famous 
for its orade. The orades were ddivered 
by a priestess, wbo sat on a tripod at to eu- 
tranee to a oavem, on the slope of Mount 
Parnassus, from which issued cold vapra, 
supposed to be to prophetdo breath of to 
trod ApoUo. The oracular utterances 
dways discure and ambiguom; yet 
serv^ in the hands of the pnesta, to regulate 


and uphold to politicd, dvil mid rdigious 
relations of Greece. Ddphi was also one of 
to meeting places of to Amphict}’omc 
Council of to Greeks (see AnpaioTyoino 
CoTOOHi), and near it were hdd the Pythito 
games. BeeOBumss. 

DELSABTE, delsahrf, Tbasqois Aibs- 
ANDRB (3 81 . 1— 1871.), a mudoian and investi- 
gator, bom at Solesmes, France. He com- 
posed a few melodies and wrote several ro- 
mances, and taught singmg and declamation. 
He was best known as to founder of a 
school of phydoa! culture (which see). 

DELTA, to name given to low islend 
plains formed at the month of a river where 
to stream separates into two or more 
brsnehes. The tom oiiginsted with to 
Gredm, who first applied it to to plain 
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formed by the moutii of the l^e, because of 
Ite triangiilar shapcy resOTibling ibe Gre^ 
letter A, called delta, 

Ddtas are caused by to meeting of to 
river’s curxeait with an inflow from to sea, 
so that the outflowing current is sla^ened, 
and most of the silt which it bolds in s^ 
pension is deposited. If to sea is quie^ mis 
action soon builds up a plain whieh ^es 
to to surface. Ye^tion takes 

this, and in time it becomes firm land DelM 

will not form where to sea is nutated 
strong winds or where tides produce hiSP 
waves, because these movements wash away 
to sediment; hence ddtas n^ “ 
broad estuaries like to 

renoe. The most noted ddtas m to world ara 

at to mouths of to Nil^ the J^PPh 
Ganges, to Brahmaputra, the 

Po and the Mackenzie. Some . 

very large, that of to 

anm;ea of 60,000 square miles, “ 

to Mile, ahoit 30,000 square milea The 
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land of the deltas is usually very fertile, and 
if of suffinieut elevation to dram, it is un- 
usually valuable for agncultural purposes. 
See BivEB; Ekosioit. 

SELTT&E, deVnje, the name given to the 
great flood that covraed the earth m the time 
of Noah, an account of which event is given 
m chapters siz^ seven and eight of the hook 
of Genesis, Aecordmg to the Bible narrative, 
the people of the earth had become so wicked 
that God sent a deluge which covered “all 
the high hills that were under the whole 
heaven” and destroyed all hvmg thmgs ex- 
cept those whidi previously had entered the 
Ark built by Noah Besides Noah and his 
family, the Aik sheltered one male and one 
female of eveiy species m the animal kmg- 
dom After 150 days the waters h%an to 
subside, and during the seventh month the 
Ark rested on Mount Ararat Then Noah 
sent out a dove to see if the waters had dis- 
appeared When the bird returned for food 
and shelter he replaced her m the Ark and 
kept her for seven days After a second 
tnp the dove returned with an ohve leaf, 
and when she was sent out a third lime 
she returned no more Then Noah knew that 
the waters had dned up, and that soon he and 
his family could return to their homes 
DEMAND AND SUPPLY. See Sufflt 
Am Diauin]. 

DEMARCATION, de mar W shun, Lute 
OF. Very soon after the discovery of the 
New World a dispute arose between Spain 
and Portugal over territorial rights m South 
America The matter was referred to Pope 
Alexander YI for settlement He drew a 
hne on the map of the Amencas miming 
north and south at a distance of 600 miles 
west of the Azore and Cape Yerde islands 
To Spam he assigned all lands west of that 
line which Spaniards had discovered or 
might later And, and to Portugal he as- 
signed all lands acquired in like circum- 
stances to the east of that hne The loca- 
tion of the hne was later changed by the two 
nations to 2,220 miles west of the Cape 
Yerde Islands Thus is explamed why Por- 
tuguese IS today the language of Brazil, and 
Spamsh of all other South American conn- 
tries The ownership of llie Moluccas and 
Philippines was settled m a similar way. 
DEMENTIA. See Insakit;. 
DEME'TEB. See Ceuss. - 

DB Tvnr.T.T! , Cecil Blount (1881-- >, 

an actor, playwright, and since 1913 identi- 


fied with the motion-pictme industry as pro- 
ducer His stage success came as a producer 
of plays for David Belasco, and the genius 
there displayed he earned to the silent screen 
and then to the talking pictures He gave to 
the public more than fifty pictures, and rose 
to the top of his profession as president of 
his own film company Some of bis pictures 
were massive productions, such as The Ten 
Oommandments and The King of Kings, 

DEMOOEAOY, rule by the people. See 
Qovesnaient. 

DEMOOBATTO PABTY, the name given 
to file party m American history which 
was the successor of the Bepubhean or 
Democratic-Bepubhean or Anh-Pederahst 
party, its fundamental doctrme bemg the 
^plication of the most democratic prmciples 
to the government Specifically, it urged 
the stnet constmetion of the Constitution 
and the strengthenmg of the stats govern- 
ments at the expense of the national govern- 
ment. It first came to power m 1801, with 
the election of Jefferson, and retamed con- 
trol of the national government continuously 
from that time until 1825, when John Qumey 
Adams, a farmer Democrat, but recently 
converted to the principle of loose constme- 
bon and eentrahzation, was elected over 
Andrew Jackson, the Democratic candidate 
It returned to power m 1829, with the elec- 
tion of Jackson, was defeated in 18^ by 
William Henry Hamson, the Whig candi- 
date, and again in 1848 by Taylor, a Whig, 
owmg to a quarrel among New York State 
Democrats (see Baekeubnerb). There- 
after, it was continuously successful until 
the election of Lmcoln in 1860. 

The issue of slavery and the Civil War 
caused a serious division in the party, and 
it did not agam become united until ten 
years after the war, when, with Samuel J, 
Tilden as a candidate, the parly ginned a 
majonty of the popular vote, though Tilden 
was defeated by the electoral commission (see 
Electoral Cohiuission) In 1884 its can- 
didate, Grover Cleveland, was chosen presi- 
dent, was defeated in 1888 and was again 
elected in 1892 

' Nrom 1896 to 1912 the party was in 
opposition, but returned to power in 1912 
(Wilson, 1913-21), and again in 1932 with 
&e election of Franklin D. Boosevelt 
.See Political Parties. 

For a detailed hfetorr of the party, its 
principles and its relations to other partiea, 
see Political Parties in the United States 
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DEMOSTEEITES, demo^fheneee (about 
383-^22 B. 0 .), the most eloquent orator of 
antiquity, perhaps the greatest of all time, 
and one of the noblest charaeters in history, 
Bjs &ther left him a considerable fortune, 
of which bis guardians attempted to defraud 
him. At the age of seventeen he conducted a 
suit agamst tiiem himself and gained his 
cause. His success led him to study oratory 
and, though his lungs were weah, his artie- 
uistion defective and 
his gestures awkward, 
by perseverance he at 
length surpassed all 
other orators in power 
and grace. Against 
Philip of Macedon, who 
was attempting to place 
himself at the head of 
the Greek states, he di- 
rected his famous con- obuostbessb 
demnatory orations known as the Phabpptca, 
He was present at the Battle of Chaeronea 
(380 B. 0.), m which the Athenians and 
Eoeotians were defeated by Philip and Greek 
liberty was crushed. On the accesmon of 
Alexander in 330, Demosthenes tned to stir 
up a general rising against the Macedonians, 
but Alexander at once adopted measures of 
extreme seventy, and Aliens sued for mercy. 
It was with difficulty that Demosthenes es- 
caped. In 324 he was imprisoned on a false 
charge of having reodved a bribe from one 
of Alexander’s generals, but managed to es- 

capet On the death of Alexander in the next 
year ho returned from exile, bnt when the 
Greeks were again defeated Macedon- 
ians he was forced to leave. Tto time he 
took refuge in the temple of Poaddou, in the 
tdand of Calauria, on the coast of Greece. 



cape the emissaries of Antipater. 

DEMUBEEB. demui'er, a plea^ in a 
case at law which seeks the court’s judgment 
as to (1) whether the facta, even if admitted, 
are not insuffident to sustain the opposing 
or (2) whether some other defeet m 
the presentation of the case does not c^ 
stitnte a legal reason why the opposmg party 

should not be allowed to proceed. 

DBNA'BiaS, a Eoman diver com, onip- 
naUy worth ten, and later dxteeu, of the 
pieces called as, the change being 
tiie weight of the M was r^oed, on M 0 (mt 
SVelcaidtyofsaver. ^ 

equivslent to about fourteen cents of Ameri- 


can and Canadian money. There are also a 
gold denanns, equal in value to twenty-five 
diver ones. 

DENATUEBD alcohol. See Anoo- 

SOL, BlibheBd Denatured AUdhol, 

EENISOIT, Tbxas, a mty in Grayson 
County, seventy-four miles north of Dallas, 
on the Frisco, the Missouri, Eansas & Texas, 
the Texas & Pamflc, the Southern Pacific, 
the Eansas, Okfiahoma & Golf railroads and 
intemrhan and bus hues. It is an important 
railroad center m an agneultoral country, 
producmg gram, cotton, peannts, frmts and 
vegetables, and it contains cotton, cotton- 
seed oil, peanut and flour mills and manu- 
factures of mattresses, machmety, ice and 
other articles. The important buildings in- 
dnde the Samt Francis Xavier’s Academy, 
a Umou depot and a Federal building. There 
are two hospitals The town was settled m 
1872, was a city m 1891, and has coumussion 
government Population, 1930, 13,850. 

^EEMABE, the smallest of 
the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms of Europe the 
others being Norway and 
Sweden. It conmsts of 
the continental peninsula 
I of Jutland and a number 
of islands, of which the 
most important are 
Funen and Zealand. On 
the latter is the northern 
portion of the capital cily 
' of Copenbagen; the 



Ihe adjacent coast of the 
small island of Amager. 
Including the Faroe Is- 
lands, north of Scotland, 
the Danish kingdom baa 
an area of 16,576 square miles, and is mow 
than twice as large as Massachusetts, in 
1930 the population of Denmark proper was 
3,650,700, about equal to that of the Qty of 
Chicago There are 214 people to the square 
mila, as compared with about 520 for Massa- 

olixisotts* Jj *1, ],n0 

Denmark is a kingdom in the sea, 
but one land boundaiy. It is separated W 
Norway on the north by sT 

Great Britain on the west by the Nrf Sw. 
and from Sweden on the ^ ^y the 
Sea, the Sound and the Catt^at , Sto^ 
Holstein, whir* became a part of m^a’ » 
1866, but was originally Daniah. has to the 



iAUs 


IN PICTURESQUE DENMARK 

Fishing boats in one of the canals of Copen- 
hagen; here the owners come to market their 
catch. Old Danish nabonal costumes, now 
fast disappearing; women in Sunday apparel. 
Below is a typical fiat Danish landscape; a 
rural scene on a dairy farm. 

[See over.] 
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BonOi of Jutland on a boundary line less tban 
forty nules m extent. At the dose of the 
World War Denmark entered a daun at the 
Peace Conference for the retnm of a portion 
of Schleswig-Holstein — ^ihat portion still 
Danish m langnage and sentunent The 
northern section, hy vote of the people in 
1920, again became a part of Denmark, 

Surface and Drainage. The west coast 
of Jutland is low and sandy, while the east 
coast is levd, contains several ezcdlent har- 
bors and 18 indented with fjords or Orths, the 
most noteworthy being the Lymfjord, or 
Lumfjord, stretohing across Jutland The 
inland surface of Denmark is low, generally, 
though diversified with a range of hills across 
the middle part of Jutland, the highest pomts 
of which are 600 feet above sea There are 
no lakes or nvers of note, the largest nver 
bemg the Onden, which is leas than 100 miles 
long. 

Industries. Denmark is the poorest of 
European countries in nuneral resources 
Feat IS found in the west and north of Jut- 
land, nearly four per cent of the country 
bemg in peat bogs, but no metallic ores of 
any kmd appear. 

Agnculture is the occupation of over one- 
third of the people. As the formation of 
large estates is forbidden by law, the land is 
divided into numerous small farms, most 
of which are owned by peasants About one- 
third of the land is cultivated, the remainder 
of the productive area is pasture and meadow 
land or beech forests Danish farmers are 
thrifty and progressive and make extended 
use of up-to-date machmery. The chief crops 
are wheatj rye, barley, oats, mixed gram, 
potatoes and sugar beets Danymg is ear- 
ned on extensively and Danish dauy products 
are among the best in the world Coopera- 
tive maiketmg is a firm reliance of the farm- 
ers. See CooFESATioifr, subhead. 

Manufacturing is increasing in impor- 
tance, though there are no smgle great enter- 
pnaes. Foreelam is made extensively in 
Copenhagen, and other manufactures indude 
locomotives, machmery, wool, hnen and cot- 
ton There are also a number of beet-sugar 
factories Phshmg is an important mdustry, 
the country’s fishmg fieet numbering m 
more tban 15,700 vessels 

Transportation. Most of the cities are 
situated on the coast or on navigable rivers 
Steamboats run between the islands The 
first railroad was opened for use in 1847; 


m 1924 theie weie 3,086 miles m operation, 
one-half bdongmg to the state. The ex- 
ports are mostly animal and daiiyr products, 
while the imports mdude cereals, coal, cot- 
ton, iron, manufactures and textiles. Ger- 
many, G^t Britain, TJmted States, Sweden, 
Horway and Russia are the leading countries 
connected with the trade. 

Edneation. Denmark has a good ^tem 
of education, for education was made com- 
pulsory m 1814 The chief institution is 
the Dmversity of Copenhagen, founded m 
1479. There are besides, twenty-one agncul- 
tural colleges, 303 techiucal schools, a col- 
lege of phaimacy, a college of dentistry, 
and a Royal Academy of Arts 

Government and Religion. In govern- 
ment Denmark is a eonstitubonal monarchy 
The present constitution dates from 1915, 
by it tile executive power is vested m the 
king, and the legislative power lies m the 
king and a diet, or Bigsdag, consisting of 
the Landsthmg, or upper house, and the 
Folkethmg, or popular chamber. The for- 
mer IS composed of seventy-two members, 
twelve of whom are appointed by the kmg 
and the rest chosen for eight years by the 
people. The Folkethmg is composed of 149 
deputies, elected by both male and female 
suffrage for a period of three years All 
money bills must be submitted by the gov- 
ernment first to this body. The estabbshed 
rehgion is Lutheran, but toleration is ex- 
tended to all creeds. 

Oolonies. Denmark’s colomes are not of 
first importance Iceland in 1918 was made 
practically mdependent, Greenland has a 
large area, but is habitable only m tbe lower 
coast region, the Damsh West Indies were 
sold to the Dmted States in 1917. There 
remain to Denmark the Faroe Islands (540 
square miles and 24,200 people), which 
form a department in the government. 

Language and Literature. The Danish 
language belongs to the Scandinavian branch 
of the Teutonic family of languages and is 
closely albed to the Swedish and Norwegian. 
It is the most modem of the Scandmavian 
languages, soft and rather monotonous, with 
shades of sound difScult for a foreigner to 
acquire. It is written either in tbe German 
or the Roman characters From the long 
union of Norway with Denmark, Danish 
became the written language of the Nor- 
wegians and is still to a large extent tbe 
langnage of the educated classes. 
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The oldest Danish hooi is a treatise on 
medieine, -which dates from the first half 
of the thirteenth centniy. The first really 
literary -writings were series of ballads, 
which were probably composed between the 
fonrteenth and sixtecntii centuries. During 
tire Eeformation period, Christian Pedersen 
(1480-1654) did for the Danidi language 
what Luther did for flie German, by pub- 
lishing a translation of the New Testament 
and -the Psalter, and later, the comply 
Bible. Modem Danidi literature begjns -wifli 
the period succeeding the Eeformation, with 
hymns, scriptural dramas and inoral tales. 

A new effort h^an -with Ludvig Hcdberg 
(1684-1754), who infused new spirit into 
all branches of Danish intdlectnal life. He 
was also the founder of the Danish ^at^e. 
Contemporary -with him -was the lyric and 
dramatic poet Johannes Bwald. Haberg, 
critic, poet and dramatist, and Jens Bag- 
gesen (1764-1826), are the chief comic 
dramatists of tire nation. Presh life was 
again infused into D anish poetry by Adam 
OehlensehHger (1779-1850), contemporary 
with whom was Adolph Wilhebn Sch^ 
von StafEddt, a lyric poet of high order. 
The greatest names in Danish literature 
ance OehlenschBger have been Hans M- 
dersen (1805-1876), who won wmld-mde 
reputation by his fairy tales; Pdudan- 
HT"Her (1809-1876), and Georg ^andes 
(1842-1927), critic and literary historian. 
It was Brandes who, more than any otiira 
one man, introduced into Danish thought 
modem European ideals. , n 
History. After the dedme of the Bm^ 
Empire, the peoples of the Scandinavian 
countries brgan to maie 
throu^out Europe by 

like rad adventurous spirit. 

Normandy, successfully invaded 
the ninth century and even smi v^agera 
as ^as America. Early in the devratt 
+W 1 .W Timute of Denmark, estab- 

firm hold on Bnglani He was one 
of file most powerful rulers of his ag^ and 
? ! his rule that Chrishamty was 

SSisK Denmaifc Eor three 
following Canute, Denmark -was m 


NorSi,” ruled in Denmark from 1375 to 1412, 
and die gave tiie country a strong govern- 
ment. ByfhetTnioaof Ealmar,ml397,Den- 

. _ •»_ vr-.. 3 « a ‘x- * _ w 


one sovereign, and Margaretis nephew, Eric, 
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to have none of her great qnshties, and he 
speedily lost his triple kingdom, each conn- 
try choodng its own ruler. By 1448 the 
Danes, tired of the misrule, chose, as king, 
Christian of Oldenbnig, who established the 
litift which reigned nntil 1863. The choice of 
Christisn as rtiler, also, of Sdileswig and 
Holstdn, and the fact that the ruler of Hd- 
stein, which -was a part of the Holy Homan 
Empire^ had a voice in the German Die^ led 
centuries later to the most important cou- 
sequeuces. 

Duimg tie rdgn of Christian H (1613- 
1523), Sweden, -under Gnstavus ■VaaJ^ 
gained its freedom, and it was never again 
nnited to Denmark. The latter country dur- 
ing the sixteenth century h^ra to have a 
part in European afifoirs, and Christim IV 
(1588-1648) took an important part in the 
Thirty Yeats’ War. The choice of the Mng 
of Denmark was by deofaon until 1660, hut 
in that year the kmg, Predeiick HI, suc- 
ceeded in havmg tie kingdiip dedared he- 
reditary in his family. . 

As an ally of Napoleon, Denmark was in- 
volved in war with Sweden, 
and Prussia. Copenhsgen-WBBbamharded by 

the British fleet in 1807, rad s^ y^ 
later Norway was ceded to Sweden. Hol- 
stein, feding itsdf to he entity G^i 
nevui been satisfied with ttoDan^ n^*^ 
X in 1846 the Danish king 
intention of 


ertremdy hW eo^tatira^^ 

dlay the discontent of the 
of Sdileswig^HoIstem, and -idieu . 

thione as Christian ^ S pmsda 

rtdn dedared for a difle^t i^- ^ 
,03 Austria aeteri^ed to ™ 


“Semiramis of the 


tegun with Uenmara t, 

Denmark was forced to later 

Sehlesw^ and touted 

ae duchies passed finally 




